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Explanatory Notes 


Symbols and 
other usages 


Further references 


Local government 
areas 


Statistical divisions 


The following symbols mean: 


Ta. not available 

1.€.c, not elsewhere classified 

n.t.i. not elsewhere included 

N.e.s. not elsewhere specified 

n.p. not available for publication but included in totals where 
applicable, unless otherwise indicated 

n.y.a. not yet available 

p preliminary — figure or series subject to revision 

T figure or series revised since previous issue 

. subject to sampling variability too high for mast 


practical purposes 
- not applicable 
— nil or rounded to zero (including null cells) 
break in continuity of series 


Where figures have been rounded, discrepancies may occur between totals 
and the sums of the component items, 


Values are shown in Australian dollars ($ or $A) or cents {c). 
All measurements of physical quantities have been expressed in metric units. 


For the current source of most of the information shown in the Summary of 
Queensland Statistics refer to the relevant chapter. 


At the end of the chapters a Hst of selected publications issued by the 
Queensland and Central Offices of the Australian Bureau of Statistics is 
given. These provide detailed statistical information on topics covered in 
the chapters. 


A catalogue number is shown in brackets ufter the title and this number 
should be quoted when ordering these publications. 


A complete list of ABS publications produced in Canberra and in each of 
the State Offices is contained in the ABS Catalogue of Publications and 
Products (1101.0) which is available from any ABS office. 


Local government areas were created as each part of the State became 
populated, but since 1916 the trend has been towards a reduction in the 
number of areas together with the delegation of wider powers. They rep- 
resent the whole, undivided area of responsibility of an incorporated local 
government council, 


Local government areas are used as basic districts for the presentation of 
Population Census and other statistical data. 


Statistical collections in the State are based generally on local government 
areas, For convenience of comparison, the areas are grouped into statisti- 
cal divisions. The maps between pages 24 and 25 indicate the areas 
covered by the local government areas and statistical divisions. 


The 11 statistical divisions are: Brisbane, Moreton, Wide Bay-Burnett, 
Darling Downs, South-West, Fitzroy, Central-West, Mackay, Northern, 
Far North and North-West. 


a eR iN an ae 


Information Inquiries 


The Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) offers a variety of consultancy 
and information services which, in addition to its many printed and 
electronic publications and products, provide information and advice to 
meet a wide range of statistical needs. The consultancy service operates 
on a fee for service basis. 


All ABS publications are available for reference at most university 
libraries and various public and TAFE libraries throughout Queensland. 
Catalogues of ABS publications are available on request. 


The ABS also has a publications mailing service. Readers may subscribe 
to ABS publications and arrange to receive them on a regular basis. 


The address of the Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Queensland Office is: 13th Floor, 313 Adclaide Street 
BRISBANE Q@ 4000 
(GPO Box 9817 BRISBANE Q 4001) 


Telephone inquires: (07) 222 6351 
Fax No. (07) 229 6042 


Preface 


The mission of the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) is to assist and 
encourage informed decision making, research and discussion within 
governments and the community at Jarge. In attempting to fulfil that 
mission, the ABS compiles a wide range of statistics in the social and 
economic fields and presents them in many different mediums to the 
interested public. The ABS also draws on the data of other agencies in 
the interests of providing more comprehensive information solutions to 
clients. 


Many people work cooperatively with the ABS in enabling it to fulfil that 
mission. | wish to thank all of those people for their continuing suppott. 
This book provides some small indication of the range of information 
available as a result of that cooperative effort and is a window lo the vast 
range of dala available on request. 


I am particularly gratcful to my members of staff who have worked hard 
to make this edition possible. Special thanks go to Norm Burke and his 
team for overseeing the production of the book and to contributing 
organisations. 


] have much pleasure in introducing the 1995 Queensland Year Book, 
I wish to remind readcrs that the ABS also produces the Catalogue of 


Publications and Products (1101.0), which will be of assistance when 
seeking further statistical information. 


R.A, CROCKETT 
Deputy Commonwealth Statistician 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Brisbane 


1995 


Queensland’s floral emblem is the Cooktown 
Orchid (Dendrobium digibbum) and was 
proclaimed in 1959. It is a native flower growing 
profusely around Cooktown in the north-east 
while it is also cultivated in many urban centres. 


The orchid is an epiphyte (not a parasite) and 
grows on a variety of trees. The delicate purple 
blossom flowers between February and early 
July although no single plant blossoms for the 
total period. 


The Coat of Arms was authorised originally in 
1893 by Royal Warrant. The Supporters — the 
brolga and red deer — were assigned by Royal 
Warrant signed by the Queen during her Silver 
Jubilee Year visit to Queensland on 9 March 
1977. Agricultural industries (represented by 
cattle, sheep, grain and sugar cane) and mining 
(represented by a column of gold on a bed of 
quartz} are depicted. The crest above the shield 
incorporates the State Badge comprising the 
Queen’s Crown superimposed on the Maltese 
Cross and resting on entwined gold and black 
bands, The scroll motto in Latin is translated as 
Bold, Aye, And Faithful, Too! 
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HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


1606 
1623 
1644 
1770 


1788 
1799 
1802 
1818 


1823 


European setilement of Queensland began in 1824 when a site for a 
penal settlement was chosen on the Brisbane River, although the first 
inhabitants prebably arrived from south-eastern Asia about 40,000 
years ago. By 1831 the convict population of the Moreton Bay 
settlement had reached its peak of 1,100. In the next 8 years the 
convict establishment was phased out and by 1839 only a 
Maintenance crew was retained to look after the government stock 
and to help the party of surveyors as land in the Moreton district was 
being prepared for sale to free settlers. In 1840 Patrick Leslie settled 
on the Darling Downs and in 1842 the first auction of land was held 
in Brisbane Town. In 1859, the Colony of Queensland was separated 
from New South Wales under Sir George Bowen as Governor. 

The population of the newly proclaimed Colony of Queensland in 1859 
was 23,520. Rapid growth was expericnced in the first few decades after 
separation and by 1880 the population had grown to 211,040. This 
growth has continued to the present and by 30 June 1991 there were 
2,972,004 people in Queensland. 


EARLY EXPLORATION 

William Jansz visited Cape York Peninsula. 

Jan Carstens explored the Gulf of Carpentaria and Staaten River. 

Abel Tasman explored Cape York Peninsula, naming it Carpentaria Land. 
Captain Cook sailed up the Queensland coast: 16 May, Cook off Point 
Danger; Moreton (Morton) Bay named; 17 May, Cook named Cape Moreton 
(Morton) and 22 August, Cook landed on Possession Island and took 
possession of the whole eastern coast, naming it New South Wales. 

The Colony of New South Wales was founded. 

Cuptain Matthew Flinders explored Moreton and Hervey Bays. 

Port Bowen discovered by Licutenant John Murray. 

John Thomas Bigge was commissioned to investigate the condition of New 
South Wales, with the underlying assumption that he would suggest ways 
of putting ‘terror back into transportation’. He reported that three penal 


bases could be established at Port Bowen (now Port Clinton), Port Curtis and 
Morcton Bay, all to be places of stem discipline and control. 


SETTLEMENT 


The Governor of New South Wales, Sir Thomas Brisbane, sent John Oxley 
to sclect a site for a penal settlement. He recommended Morcton Bay and 
named the Brisbane River. 
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History and Chronology 


The founding party of 29 volunteer convicts and one overseer with Licutenant 
Henry Miller as commandant left Sydney and in Scptember began unloading 
at Redcliffe Point. 


Moreton Bay penal settlement moved to a new site on the Brisbane River 
between Queen and William Streets. 


Brisbane’s first school opened at the Moreton Bay settlement with 16 pupils 
in attendance. 

The botanist, Allan Cunningham, travelled through the ‘gap’ in the main 
divide and named the Darling Downs. * Coal was used in limestone kilns 
at [pswich. 


Queensland’s first industry was established — a treadmill to grind maize 
at Wickham Terrace, Brisbane. 


The peak of 1,100 convicts reached. 
The James Wart became the first steamer in Moreton Bay. 
The Brisbane penal settlement was officially closed. 


Patrick Leslie led the first squatters and their thousands of sheep and cattle 
from New England and southem New South Wales to the Darling Downs. 


The first sale of Moreton Bay land was held in Sydney. 


Free settlement began in Moreton Bay. ¢* The first land sale held in the 
colony took place in Brisbane Town. 


Moreton Bay settlement became an clectoral division of New South 
Wales. 


Dr Ludwig Leichhardt and Sir Thomas Mitchell began their exploration of 
vast areas of Queensland. 


The first population count of the Moreton Bay and Darling Downs 
districts showed 1,599 persons. * The first denominational school opened 
in Brisbane. 


The first newspaper, the Moreton Bay Courier, was published, Port Curtis 
was founded as a penal settlement. * The first commercial production of 
coal was mined at Redbank. 

The Native Mounted Police Force was cstablished. © Edmund Burke 
Kennedy made his tragic journey through Cape York, hoping to reach its tip. 
Leichhardt disappeared mysteriously in the far west. 

Technical education began under the auspices of the Brisbane School of Arts. 


The first bank opened. * The first national school (modelled on the Irish: 
national school system) opened at Toolburra near Warwick, 


Augustus Gregory’s expedition from the Northern Tenitory reached Brisbane, 


The first discovery of payable gold was made at Canoona. ¢ The first 
trade union, the Stonemasons Union, was formed. 
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1869 
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1873 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


On 6 Jung, Letters Patent for the separation of Queensland from New 
South Wales were issued, * On 6 September, Brisbane, with a population 
of 5,000, was proclaimed a municipality. * On 10 December, separation ot 
Queensland from New South Wales was proclaimed by the first Governor, Sir 
George Ferguson Bowen. 


On 22 May, the Parliament of Queensland had its first sitting with R.G.W. 
Herbert as the first Premier. * ‘The Grammar Schools Act was passed. * An 
Act regulating the occupation of Crown lands was passed as a result of 
exploration by Captain John Mackay and J.G. and PF. Macdonald. * Ipswich 
and Rockhampton were constituted as towns, 


The Supreme Court of Queensland was established. * Burke and Wills 
died on their rcturn journcy after traversing the inland to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. * Maryborough and Warwick became towns, 


Copper was discovered at Peak Downs. * The first telegraph link between 
Brisbane, Ipswich, Toowoomba and Sydney was completed. 


The Brisbane Council was authorised to erect a town hall in Queen Street. 
* The first Pacific Islander labourers were introduced into Queensland to 
provide manual labour on sugar and cotton plantations, on pastoral properties 
and in maritime industries. * An Act authorising government construction of 
railways was passed, * The first granymar school was opened at Ipswich. 


The first police commissioner was appointed. * The first commercial 
production of sugar was obtained at Ormiston. 


The first bridge across the Brisbane River, a temporary wooden structure, 
was opened to traffic. * The first rail line, trom Ipswich to Grandchester, 
was opened. * Cobb and Co. started operating coach services and obtained 
their first mail contract. 


Severe cconomic crisis. 


Gold was discovered at Gympic, Cape River and Cloncurry and copper at 
Einasleigh and Cloncurry. * The Constitution Act was passed. * The 
railway line fram [pswich to Toowoomba was completed. 


Walkers Limited tactory was established at Maryborough. Gold was 
discovered at Ravenswood. * The State population exceeded 100,000. 
* The Polynesian Labourers Act was passed to control immigration of 
Pacific Islander labourers. 


Gilberton gold and Meunt Perry copper discoveries were made. 


Sheep numbers exceeded 8,000,000 and cattle numbers 1,000,000. © Free 
education was introduced. 


Gold at Charters Towers and copper at Mount Flora were discovered. 
* Tin was discovered in the Stanthorpe region and opals in western 
Queensland. * Universal adult male suffrage was introduced, 


Gold was discovered at The Palmer, attracting 15,000 Europeans and 
20,000 Chinese over the next 3 years. 
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History and Chronology 


The Victoria Bridge over the Brisbane River, with swing span for shipping, 
was opened, 


The railway from Roma Street, Brisbane, to Ipswich was opened. * Tin 
was discovered at Kangaroo Hills and gold at Hodgkinson. * Legislation 
established the principle of ‘free, compulsory, and secular education’. 


Gold was discovered at Coen. 
The first woollen mill opened at Ipswich. 


Legislation created local government authorities for towns and country areas in 
an attempt to cnsure that road and bridge construction was a local responsibility. 


The principle of elections by secret ballot was adopted by ail States. 


Tin discoveries were made in the Herberton region. * The Pacific Island 
Labourers Act was passed placing occupational restrictions on Islanders and 
tightening government supervision at the Island and plantation ends of 
the labour trade. * State aid to denominational schools was abalished. 


A technical college under the auspices of the Brisbane School of Arts 
commenced. 


Gold was discovered at Mount Morgan, which in time became one of the 
richest fields in gold as well as copper. * The first electric power display 
took place in Brisbane. 


The southern portion of New Guinea was annexed by Great Britain and 
administered by Queensland. ¢ Pacific Island labourers were restricted by 
Act to agriculture. * A Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into 
recruiting from New Guinea and adjacent waters leading to the end of 
recruitment from this area. 


Gold was discovered at Croydon. Queensland became the third largest 
colony in population. * Brisbane began operating a tramway. * Cobb and 
Co. expanded to cover 6,500 route kilometres and a coach-building factary 
was established at Charleville. * Premier Griffith introduced a Bill to stop 
recruiting licences being issued after 1890. 


The Department of Agriculture was established. 


Electricity supply to the GPO, Brisbane, commenced. * The first through 
trains from Brisbane to Sydney, transhipping at Wallangarra, commenced 
running. 


The Australian Labour Federation was formed in Qucensland. 


The country arbitrary meridian (CAM) system of mapping was 
introduced. * Chillagoe-Mungana silver-lead discoveries were made. 
* Many sectors of the economy suffered as a scrious depression set im. 


The railway from Brisbane to Gympie was opened. * A shearers’ strike 
was called against the principle of freedom of contract (‘closed shop’) which 
led to violence and virtual martial law. 


Premier $.W. Griffith issued a political manifesto authorising continuation 
of recruiting of Pacific Islanders ‘,,, for a definite but limited period of, 
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say 10 years...” * The Civi] Ambulance Transport Bogade was formed, later 
the City Ambulance Transport Brigade and then O.A.TB. 


1893 Electricity was connected to 91 consumers near the GPO, Brisbane. * The 
first hydro-clectricity station, Thargomindah, opened for rural supply. * Eight 
of the 11 banks of issue failed and were closed. * A major flood occurred in 
Brisbane and both the Victoria Bridge and the Indooroopilly railway bridge 
were destroyed. * The newly formed Labour Party won 16 seats in its first 
general election. * Among those elected was Andrew Fisher, Australia’s 6th, 
Sth and lkth Prime Minister; 1908-09, 1910-13 and 1914-15, 


1895 The Native Mounted Police Force was disbanded. 


1897 The Countess Street power station was opened by Brisbane Tramways and 
electric trams commenced running. * Gatton Agricultural College was 
established. * The policy of Archibald Meston was introduced to remove 
Aboriginal people who had become troublesome or burdensome and isolate 
them in Reserves. 


1899 Cyclone Bathurst Bay caused the pearling fleet to be destroyed with the 
Juss of over 300 lives. * The first Labour Government, led by Andrew 
Dawson, was formed but lasted only 7 days. 


1900 Roma (Hospital Hill) gas was discovered. * A period of copper discovery 
and smelting began at Kuridala, Selwyn and Mount Cuthbert. * Copper 
smelting commenced at Mount Garnet and Mount Molloy. * The 
‘compulsery’ aspects of education were proclaimed, 


FEDERATION 


1901 The Commonwealth of Australia was created with Queensland as a State. 
* The new Federal Parliament passed the Pacific Island Labourers Act, 
ordering recruiting to cease as of 1904 and repatriation of as many as possible 
by 1907. * Copper was discovered at Chillagoe-Mungana and Ethendge and 
smelting commenced. 


1902 Brisbane was proclaimed a city. * Copper production commenced at Mount 
Morgan. 
1903 The Philp Conservative Government was replaced by a coalition of the 


Labour Party and other opposition remnants. 


1904 The City Electric Company was established as successor to the Brisbane 
Electric Supply Company. 


1905 Suffrage for females was introduced. 


1906 William Kidston, the Labour Party leader, took over as Premier. * A 
Queensland Royal Commission inquired into the deportation of Pacific 
Islanders, resulting in an amendment ta the 1901 Pacific Island Labourers 
Act allowing larger numbers to remain. 


1908 The first National Park, Witches Falls, on Tamborine Mountain, was 
proclaimed. 
1910 Water control by State Act was introduced. * The Workers’ Dwelling Board 


was established. 


cpl 


1911 
1912 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1918 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 
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Queensland University opened in George Strect, Brisbane. 


The supply of electricity to local consumers in provincial towns commenced. 
The first State high school was established. * The school leaving age 
was raised fram 12 to 14 years and the ‘compulsory’ aspects of 
education were entorced. 


World War I commenced. 


1915 TO 1930 
Compulsory voting was introduced. * The election of the Labor Party to 


office under TJ. Ryan brought a long period of Labor Government which, 
except for 3 years, lasted until 1957. 


The Workers’ Compensation Act was passed. * The 8-hour working day 
was introduced. 


World War I ended. 

The Main Roads Board was instituted. © Queensland and Northem 
Territory Aerial Services Limited (Qantas) was formed with headquarters at 
Winton. 


District Courts were abolished. * The first Basic Wage declaration was 
made by the State Industrial Court. 


The Legislative Council was abolished. * The first airmail service from 
Charleville to Cloncurry commenced. * The Primary Correspondence 
School opened. * The death penalty was abolished. 


Silver, lead and zinc were discovered at Mount Isa. * A system of 
unemployment insurance commenced in Queensland, ahead of other States. 


The Brisbane to Cairns rail line was completed. 

On 1 October, the Greater Brisbane Council, the largest municipal council 
in Australia, was constituted. * The Main Roads Commission was 
established. 


Cactoblastis cactorum was introduced to tackle the prickly pear pest 
which was rapidly taking over productive land. 


Mount Morgan mine was closed. * The first motor vehicle assembly took 
place in Brisbane. * Roma Oil Corporation gas discovery was made. 


The Flying Doctor Service was commenced by the Australian Inland Missions. 
* Charles Kingsford-Smith crossed the Pacific Ocean to land in Brisbane. 


Mount Morgan mine reopened. * The Labor Government was replaced by 
a Country-National Government. 


DEPRESSION AND WAR 


The present Brisbane City Hall was officially opened. * The Brisbane to 
Sydney air service was inaugurated by Australian National Airways. 
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1931 
1932 


1934 


1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 


1947 


1948 


1951 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1957 


1959 


Gold was discovered at Cracow. 


Grey Street Bridge in Brisbane was opened to traffic. * The Labor Party 
was re-elected to power. 


The first experimental television broadcast in Australia was made from the 
Windmill (Observatory) in Brisbane to Ipswich, 32 kilometres away. 


Cement was produced from Moreton Bay coral. 


The State Electricity Commission was established, * The State population 
exceeded 1,000,000. 


World War IT commenced. 


The Story Bridge m Brisbane was opencd to traffic. * Local consumers in 
64 provincial towns were being supplied with electricity. 


Mineral sand production commenced at Burleigh Heads. 
Uniform federal income taxation commenced. 


The Queensiand People’s Party, which 2 years later would become the 
Queensland Division of the Liberal Party of Australia, was formed. 


Pay-as-you-earn (PAYE) income taxation was introduced from 1 July. 
The Queensland Housing Commission was established. * The Queensland 
Institute of Medical Research was established. * World War Il ended. * By 


the end of World War Il, 750,000 United States servicemen had passed 
through Brisbane. * A free government hospital system was introduced. 


POST WORLD WAR II 


‘Displaced persons’ commenced arriving from Europe. * The Labor 
Government created a four-zone electorate system weighted to favour the 
western electorates. 


The 40-hour working week was introduced. * Queensland University 
commenced relocating to St Lucia. 


The Main Roads Department was established. 
The Mary Kathleen uranium mine was opened. 
Bauxite was discovered at Weipa in Cape York Peninsula. 


A contract was signed for the supply of uranium oxide to the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 


When the Labor Government failed to legislate for 3 weeks’ annual leave 
for all workers, the Premier, V.C. Gair, was expelled from the Party which 
then split and subsequently lost office to the Country-Liberal coalition ted 
by G.FR, Nicklin, 


The District Courts were re-established. * The Flying Surgeon Service was 
introduced at Longreach. ¢ Television transmission commenced in Brisbane. 


1960 
1961 


1963 
1964 


1965 
1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 
1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 
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* The Townsville Copper Refinery was established. * The first coking 
coul was mined at Kianga. * The Gold Coast townships were united 
under the title Gold Coast City. 


1960 TO 1979 
The Radio School of the Air began. 


The first commercial oil discovery was made at Moonie. * Open-cut coal 
mining at Moura commenced. * Natural gas was piped from nearby wells to 
Roma Power House. * University College, later to become James Cook 
University of North Queensland, was opened at Townsville. * The 
Gladstone-Moura rail link was opened. 


Mary Kathleen uranium mine was closed. 


Oi) was discovered at Alton. * The school leaving age was raised to 15 
¥cars. 


Queensland Institute of Technology in Brisbane was opened. 


Decimal currency was introduced on 14 February. * A textbook allowance, 
free of means test, was introduced for all secondary students. 


An alumina plant was opened at Gladstone. * High-grade nickel laterite 
was discovered at Greenvale. * State aid to non-State schools recommenced. 


Johannes Bjelkc-Petersen, the longest-serving Premier of Queensland, 
took office. 


The new Victoria Bridge in Brisbane was opened to traffic. 


Cyclone Althea extensively damaged Townsville. * Hay Point coal 
bulk-handling port opened. 


The use of the metric system of measurement as the sole system of 
measurement of physical quantities commenced, 


The Captain Cook Bridge and the first stage of the South East Freeway in 
Brisbane was opencd. * The State population exceeded 2,000,000. * The 
preschool education network started. 


Australia Day weekend floods caused 14,000 homes in Brisbane and Ipswich 
to suffer water damage following torrential rain brought in by cyclone Wanda. 
* The State Emergency Service was established. « The age of majority was 
reduced from 21 to 18 years. 


Rock phosphate production commenced at Duchess and Lady Annie. 
* Griffith University in Brisbane was opened. * Brisbane’s four television 
stations began colour transmission, 


Mary Kathicen uranium mine reopened. * Elizabeth Jean Woods became 
Qucensland’s first woman Rhodes Scholar. * Cyclone Ted devastated 
Mornington Island. 


HRH Queen Elizabeth II visited Brisbane during Her Silver Jubilee year. 
* Severe flooding was recorded in north Queensland and the Gulf Country. 
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1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


* Anew Coat of Arms was adopted for the State. * An intemational airport 
was opened at Cairns. 


The planetarium, located in Brisbane’s new Botanic Gardens at Mount 
Coot-tha, opened. * The cross-river rail link, the Merivale Bridge, between 
South Brisbane and Roma Street Stations was opened. * Aurukun and 
Mornington I[sland, previously Church Aboriginal Communitics, were 
established as local authoritics under the Local Government (Aboriginal 
Lands) Act 1978, on 22 May. * The Scott Report (Review of School-Based 
Assessment) was published. 


The Great Barrier Reef Marine Park agreement with the Commonwealth 
Government was signed. * Electric trains commenced to run in Brisbane. 
¢ The Houghton Bridge, the longest road bridge in Australia, was opened. 
replacing the Hornibrook Highway Bridge between Brighton and 
Redcliffe Peninsula. 


1980 TO 1989 


Much of Queensland had one of the hottest, driest summers on 
record. * Construction work began on Brisbane’s International Airport 
tedevelopment project. 


The World Heritage Committee accepted the Great Barrier Reef for World 
Heritage listing. * Townsville’s international airport was opened. * Moum 
Isa Mines Limited and the Queensland government agreed ta proceed with 
the $550m Newlands Coal Project. 


The Brisbane City Mall, in Queen Street was opened by the Lord Mayor. 
* Brisbane was the host city to the XTT Commonwealth Games. * Mary 
Kathleen uranium mine, which had reopened in 1975, was closed again. 
* Production commenced at Queensland’s first aluminium smelter at Boyne 
Island. 


Caboolture marathon runner, Ron Grant, completed an around Australia 
tun. ®* Widespread rainfall in April and May ended the drought which in 
many areas was the worst on record for the past 100 years. * In an October 
State election, the National Party gained enough seats to govern alone. 


Dalrymple Bay coal loading facility was opened. * The population of 
Queensland reached 2.5 million. * Roma meatworks reopened after being 
clased for 4 years due to drought. 


Wivenhoe Dam, 70 kilometres from Brisbane on the upper reaches of the 
Brisbane River, was opened. * Mrs Sallyanne Atkinson became Brisbane's 
first woman Lord Mayor. * HRH, the Duke of Kent, opened the Performing 
Arts Complex of the Queensland Cultural Centre. * Quecnsland’s first 
casino, Jupiters, opened at Broadbeach on the Gold Coast. 


Mrs Yvonne Chapman became the first woman appointed to Cabinet in 
Queensland. * The Gateway Bridge on the lower reaches of the Brisbane 
River was opened to traffic. * Tropical cyclone Winifred caused extensive 
property and crop damage from Cairns to Ingham and the adjacent inland. 
* The Quecnsland Museum, the third stage of the Queensland Cultural 
Centre, was opened. * Brisbane Transit Centre, a centrally located rail and 
coach terminal, was opened. * Twelve mincrs were killed im an explosion at 
the Moura Underground Mine. 
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1987 As a result of allegations that prostitution, gambling and pornography were 
controlled by groups receiving protection from the police, an inquiry 
headed by Mr Tony Fitzgerald, OC began hearings on 27 July. * Lady 
Cilento, Australia’s ‘Medical Mother’, died in Brisbane aged 93 years. 
* Miss Susan Kiefel was the first woman in Queensland to be appointed a 
Qucen’s Counsel. 


1988 Cyclone Charlie caused extensive damage to properly and crops and one 
life was lost. * A new domestic air terminal opened in Brisbane, * In 
Brisbane the world’s largest underground diesel bus station was opened. 
* The Australian Stockman’s Hall of Fame and Outback Heritage Centre at 
Longreach was opened. * World Expo 88 was held in Bnsbane with 
attendances of 16 millon. * Quecnsland was awarded the first rural 
traineeships in Australia. * Queensland’s first world-class film studio opened 
in July at Coomera. * The first two clectronic learning centres in Queensland 
secondary schools opened. 


1989 Qucensland Institute of Technology became the Queensland University of 
Technology. * The new Centenary prison near Wacol, with medium and 
maximum-security blocks, opened. * The Honourable William George Hayden 
swom in as Australia’s 21st Governor-General. * He is the first 
Queensland-born person to hold the post. * Cyclone Aivw devastated the 
Ayr-Home Hill region and floading occurred in many parts of the Siate. 
* Poet and civil nghts campaigner, Oodgeroo Noonuccal (Kath Walker} 
became the first woman and the first Aboriginal person to recerve a doctorate 
from Griffith University. * Gympie suffered flooding twice in 3 weeks and 
was declared a disaster arca. * Central and south-west Queensland 
expericnced severe flooding. * Australia’s longest electric passenger train 
service (from Brisbane to Rockhampton) began. * The Fitzgerald Inquiry 
Report was released. © A tnal period of daylight saving began in 
Queensland for the first time in 17 years. * In the State election of 2 
December the Australian Labor Party was voted into Government after an 
absence of 32 years. 


THE NINETEEN-NINETIES 


1990 The Electoral and Administrative Review Commission (EARC) was 
constituted to provide independent reviews of Queensland public 
administration and electoral laws and processes. * Mr Leslie Malezer 
became the first Aboriginal head of a Government department in 
Queensland. * Charleville and surrounding areas were devastated by what 
was to be called ‘the great flood of 1990°. * Water levels topped all 
previous records. * A medical team performed the first heart transplant 
operation in Queensland at Prince Charles Hospital. * The Vivani Report 
on ‘fertiary Entrance was released and the T-E. score abolished. »* A 3-year 
trial period of daylight saving started or 28 October. * Australia’s 
two-airline policy officially ended on 30 October, 


1991 Legislation providing for land rights for Aboriginal people was passed by 
the Queensland Parliament in June. ° State electoral redistribution 
proposal was announced by EARC in August and new boundaries were 
gazetted in November. ¢ The longest period recorded without rain i 
Brisbane City (57 days) was reached on 19 September. * Mrs Joan 
Sheldon became leader of the Liberal Party im November, the first woman 
leader of a political party in the Queensland Parliament. * Legislation to 
prevent discrimination to protect the nghts of women, Aboriginal people 
and the mentally ill became law in November. * Middleton, situated on the 
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1992 


1993 


northem fringe of the Channel Country, became one of the last 
communities in Australia to be connected to the Telecom system. * Asa 
result of recommendations of the Fitzgerald Report on Fraser [sland, 
logging ceased on the island in November. * Mrs Margaret McMurdo was 
swom in as the first woman judge in Queensland. * The Court of Appeal. 
headed by Mr Justice ‘lony Fitzgerald, was established in December to 
replace the Full Court and Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Aboriginal land including the sacred site of Mount Mulligan was leased to 
the Government for declaration as a National Park. * The first legal 
poker machines in Queensland clubs began operations. * Queensland’s 
first Settlement Week resolved 58 of the 68 cases that went to mediation, 
saving an estimated 120 days of court time and $50,000 in legal costs. 
* A referendum on daylight saving was held, resulting in a ‘No’ vote. 
* Brother Paul Smith, retiring director of Boystown, was named Father of 
the Year. * The High Court recognised that the Murray Islands were a 
possession of the Merian peaple, rejecting the concept of Ferra Nullius — 
that the land was unoccupied at the time of colonisation — and granted 
them ‘native title’. * The Peaceful Assembly Bill was passed, restoring the 
right to march and hold public assemblies. * The Summer Time 
Repeal Bul was passed, bringing an end to daylight saving in Queensland. 
* Inspector Jill Bolen was promoted to be the first woman Superintendent 
of Police in Queensland. * Mrs Leneen Forde was appointed to be the first 
woman Governor of Queensland. * A State election, the first held on the 
electoral boundaries gazetted in November 1991, returned the ALP 
Government. 


Dr Harold Power, author of Bus/t Doctor in 1970, based on experiences 
of a 1-year posting at Wallumbila starting in the 1920s, died in 
Toowoomba aged 94 years. * In a landmark decision under laws passed 
in 1989, the first permit was issued for Lockhardt River community to open 
for exploration sand mming. * The Queensland Government announced 
that the old Treasury Building would be the site for a casino. * A project 
to eradicate bunchy top from Queensland and New South Wales bananas 
by provision of disease-free planting material to the nursery industry was 
begun by the Division of Plant Protection on 1 July 1993. * Len Waters, 
the only Aboriginal fighter pilot to serve with the Royal Australian Air 
Force during World War II, died while on an early morming stroll in 
Cunnamulla aged 69 years. During his war service he flew 95 operational 
sorties and 105 hours of combat flying. « Dr David Fleay, founder Fleay’s 
Fauna Sanctuary at West Burleigh and the last person known to have been 
bitten by a Tasmanian tiger (now extinct} died at the Gold Coast, aged 86 
years. He was the first person to breed both wedgelail eagle and platypus 
In captivity. * Brisbane’s first 24-hour work-based child care centre for 
health workers opened at Royal Women’s Hospital. * Oodgeroo 
Noonuccal, poet and worker for Aboriginal rights, also known as Kath 
Walker, died in Brisbane aged 72 years. She was awarded an MBE in 1970 
for services to the community but returned it to the Governor in 1987. 
* EARC tabled its last report on 17 September and ceased to exist after 30 
September. * The number of international airlmes including Queensland in 
their networks reached 26 with a Taiwanese airline opening a 
Brisbane-Taipei link. * A new $19.2m, 130-bed hospital was opened in 
Caboolture, * Bushfires in the Brisbane Valley destroyed four homes and 
thousands of hectares of bush. * Claims for Native Title covering land 
leased to bauxite mining companics on Cape York were lodged in the 
High Court by six tribes. * An outbreak of measles occurred during 
November and December with numbers of cases 20) times the average. 
* A Norman Park mansion was sald for $7?m, believed to be the highest 
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price paid for a residential property in Queensland. * Former Director of 
Health and Medical Services, Abraham Fryberg, who cstablished the Flying 
Surgeon Service at Longreach, died aged 92 years. 


The rare golden tipped bat was recorded in Brisbane for the first time, al 
Mount Coot-tha. The tiny bat is considered the most important rare 
mammal find in the region for years. * Rebecca Brown, aged 16 years, 
broke the world 200 metres breaststroke record at Chandler pool with a 
time of 2 minutes 24.78 seconds, * The Queensland government sold the 
Gladstone powerhouse to Comalco for 51,700m, in one of the world’s 
biggest transactions in 1994, * A Brisbane 10-year-old. Nicola 
Mylonas, became the youngest golfer in the world to hit a hole in one, 
sinking a 122-melre drive at the first hole of Nudgee Golf Club’s south 
course. * Late night shopping until 9.00 p.m. began on 16 May, as well 
as 8.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. on Saturdays. * More than 100,000 litres of fuel 
destroyed a railway bridge on Queensland’s main northem line after fuel 
tankers came off the tracks north of Gympic. * Brisbane recorded its 
coldest August morning with a low of 0.6°C, 9°C below normal. ©* The 
Queensland Treasurer, Hon, Keith De Lacey announced that Queensland 
was debt-free, with assets exceeding liabilities. This is the first time this 
has happened since separation from New South Wales. * Fire bans were 
declared in Brisbane and 53 shires under a state of emergency following 
the Joss of homes in raging bushfires from Cairns to the New South Wales 
border. * The Native Title Tribunal made its first cffective determination 
— that Native Title did not exist over lund gazetted as a road. * A bushfire 
burnt and utterly destroyed the eld wooden Becrburrum Creek bridge, a 
classic example of bridge carpentry, north of Elimbah. At the height of the 
fire, the bitumen surfacing of the bridge ignited and became a lake of fire, 
with flames Icaping high into the ait. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Temperature 


Queensland is the second largest of the six Australian States and has 
the largest habitable area. It occupies the north-eastern quarter of 
the continent and covers approximately 1,733,000 square kilometres, 
with 7,400 kilometres of mainland coastline (9,800 kilometres 
including islands). Equivalent in size to the whole of the British Isles 
and Western Europe and nearly five times the area of Japan, it ranges 
from the temperate and densely populated south-east to the tropical, 
sparsely populated Cape York Peninsula in the north. Lying 
generally between 10 degrees and 29 degrees south of the equator, it 
is in latitudes similar to those of Mexico, Egypt, India, Thailand and 
Hong Kong in the Northern Hemisphere. 


2.1 AREAS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES, AUSTRALIA 


Proportion 


State or ferritory Area of total 

"DOO sq km per cent 
New South Wales RUZ 10.4 
Victoria 228 3.0) 
Quccosland L727 225 
South Australia O84 12.8 
Western Australia 2,525 32.9 
Tasmania 68 0.9 
Northem Territory 1,346 174 
Australian Capital Territory 3 = 
Australia 7,682 100.0 
CLIMATE 


Queensland, known as the ‘Sunshine State’, has an equable climate. 
Weather conditions vary dramatically from the temperate south to 
the tropical north and from the drier inland to the coastal plain. 
Sunny days with cold and frosty nights are characteristic of the inland 
winter while along the coast the days are usually mild with only 
accasional frosts. Summer has high temperatures and low humidity 
to the west of the Great Dividing Range but along the coast the 
humidity is high and temperatures may be lowered by cool sea 
breezes. 


There is a wide variation in rainfall patterns. In the dry south-western 
comer as little as 150 millimetres a year may fall, while some areas along 
the tropical coast can experience up to 4,000 millimetres in a year. 


On the whole, the Queensland climate may be summarised as being 
healthy and pleasant. Cold, wet winds (bleak weather) are practically 
unknown in the State. 


Queensland has a typical subtropical to tropical climate. High daytime 
temperatures are a normal climatic feature of the period from October to 
March, resulting in quite a short spring and a long summer. Temperatures 


Rainfall 


Variability of 
Rainfall 


increase fairly rapidly during September and October with the temperature 
often exceeding 40 degrees Celsius in inland areas even before the official 
commencement of summer on 1 December. 


The sea breeze, which is an almost daily phenomenon in coastal parts, 
tempers conditions considerably but the humid conditions in summer on 
the tropical coast (north of Rockhampton) can be enervating. 


Day temperatures in the winter are quite mild, and the decreased 
cloudiness makes for pleasant weather from May to September with sunny 
days and temperatures in the low-twenties to mid-twenties. 


2.2 TEMPERATURES FOR SIX TYPICAL STATIONS, QUEENSLAND 
(degrees Cefsius) 


i992 1993 


Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Station maximum minutilit maxEnum MULE 
Brisbane (a) 25.4 15.3 25.4 15.8 
Rockhampton 28.6 16.8 28.6 175 
Cairns 29.4 21.1 28.7 20.9 
Charleville 28.0 14.0 28,5 15.3 
Longtcach 31.7 15.8 32.0 17.4 


Mount Isa 32.0 17.8 319 18.0) 


fa} At Brisbane airport. 
Source: Bureau of Meteorology. 


Average anoual rainfall in Queensland varies from about 150 millimetres 
in the desert of the extreme south-western corner of the State to about 
4,000 millimetres in parts of the sugar lands of the wet north-eastern coast, 
the latter being the wettest part of Australia. 


Every part of Queensland receives more rain in the summer 6 months 
(November to April) than in the winter 6 months (May to October}. The 
concentration of rain in the summer months is greatest in the north and 
west of the State, reaching a maximum in the Gulf of Carpentaria region. 
This area receives only 25 to 40 millimetres of rain in winter, or about 
one-twentieth of the annual total. South of the Tropic of Capricom 
(Rockhampton-Longreach) winter rainfall becomes an Important part of 
the annual total, being about 30 per cent, while it rises to about 40 per 
cent along the southern border of the State. The east coast of Queensland, 
both tropical and subtropical portions, receives a substantial portion of its 
rain in winter, but on the tropical coast this is mainly due to the 
prolongation of the autumn rains into April and May, while July, August 
and September are relatively dry months. 


The seasonal distribution is reflected in the temporal pattern of fiooding. 
Winter floods may occasionally affect subtropical districts but most of the 
State’s flooding is experienced from January to April, when catchments 
are regularly saturated and rates of run-off are high. 


One of the most outstanding features about Queensland's rainfall is its 
great variability. North Queensland has highly reliable summer rains, 
particularly in the east coast and Peninsula areas. Winter rains are very 
unreliable in north Queensland, except for the regular late autumn falls of 
the Cooktown-Ingham, Proserpine-Mackay and Cape York areas. 
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2.3 RAINFALL, QUEENSLAND 


(milfimetres) 
Long-term 
Locatiny igo} 1992 1993 average {a} 
Coastal 
Brisbane airport 792 1,274 726 1,201 
Bundaberg 679 1,465 743 1,066 
Gladstone R41 1,135 689 929 
Rockhampton 798 490 590 846 
Mackay 2,257 1,044 1,347 1,637 
Townsville 1,530 598 496 1,152 
Cardwell 2,725 1,801 1,433 2,129 
Caims 2,047 1,447 1,574 2,006 
Thursday Island 1,725 1,681 1,514 1,743 
Normanton 1,486 566 858 915 
Subcoastal 
Warwick 567 753 459 706 
Toowoomba 675 724 476 967 
Kingaroy 715 830 647 782 
Gayndah 614 R77 669 774 
Emerald $14 48% 425 641 
Charters Towers 795 433 263 662 
Atherton 1.555 Ta. 858 1,389 
Coen 1,255 1,448 1,134 1171 
Western 
Cunnamulla 428 413 326 372 
Charleville 267 290) 383 485 
Blackall 388 410 457 §25 
Longreach 446 292 335 459 
Boulia 409 361 238 263 
Winton 495 338 356 404 
iughenden 595 408 23 490) 
Mount Isa 544 421 431 422 
Georgetown 1,246 588 656 827 


(a) Averages of all years of record held to 1992. 
Source: Burcuu of Meteorology. 


In south Queensland good summer rainfall is slightly less reliable than in 
north Queensland, except for the south coastal fringe, which has an 
assured summer rainfall. Good winter rainfall is far more reliable in south 
Queensland, however, particularly near the coast. 


Drought Indicator The natural availability of water depends on rainfall, although other 
effects such as evaporation, wasteful use of water, moisture storage in the 
soil and storage of water in artesian basins or reservoits must be taken into 
account. Nevertheless, rainfall is the best single index of water 
availability and monthly rainfall totals are sufficient for most studies of 
droughts. Thus, if the minimum water need for a given period of time is 
met by rainfall of *X’, drought may be said to occur whenever the rainfall 
during that time interval is less than *X’ and the severity of drought linked 
to the amount by which rainfall falls short of the requirement. 


Rainfall has several advantages over other criteria, such as the effects on 
plants and animals, as a basis for study. Rainfall] data are numerical and 
methods for their observation, collection and processing have been 
substantially unchanged over the pasi LOO years. The data are therefore 
amenable to statistical analysis and provide uniformity, reliability and 
completeness of statistics to a degree that is impossible to obtain if other 
criteria are uscd as a basis for study. 
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Rainfail records are available for more than 3,300 stations in Queensland, 
of which about 2,000 are currently in operation. The length of record 
varies greatly; at same stations, records have been taken for more than 100 
years and about one-fifth of the stations have records exceeding 70 years. 


Both Queenslanders and Western Australians share the distinction of 
having sunny areas of their State with the highest annual daily average 
sunshine for Australia. This amount is in excess of 1) hours a day, and 
in Queensland it occurs in the south-west corner of the State in the area 
Birdsville-Boulta-Windorah. 


The highest daily averages do not occur in summer when the day length 
is the greatest, but in October when the lack of cloudiness combines with 
increasing day length to bring over 11 hours daily average in the 
Birdsville-Boulia-Windorah area. During October, 5 per cent of the Static 
exceeds 10 hours with the remainder recording at feast 8 hours. 


July is the month with the least average sunshine. During this monih the 
maximum area is based on Camooweal where the daily average is at least 
10 hours. The minimum area is the Innisfail-Cairns-Atherton Tableland 
region where slightly less than 7 hours is the daily average. 


The abundance of sunshine in the winter months is demonstrated by a 
comparison of the average number of sunshine hours a day during June to 
August, at the Austrahan capital cities, as follows: Hobart, 4.4; 
Melbourne, 4.6; Adelaide, 5.1; Perth, 5.6; Canberra, 5.7; Sydney, 6.2; 
Brisbane, 7.7 and Darwin, 10.0. 


ENVIRONMENT 
Contributed by the Queensland Department of Environment and Heritage 


‘Environment’ describes all the physical, chemical, biological and 
social conditions and influences on a living thing. 


The community sees the environment as the air, water, land, plants 
and animals and things made by humans which influence our lifestyle. 


Legislative responsibility for various key aspects of Queensland’s 
environment is spread across several Commonwealth Government 
Departments and agencies, several Queensland Government Departments 
and all local governments. Landholders and other individuals are 
involved directly and through industrial, commercial and community 
organisations, Research, recording, monitoring, legislation, planning, 
management and education are ways to help conserve the environment. 


In 1993, the Queensland Government determined that the Queensland 
Department of Environment and Heritage be the ‘lead agency’ in all 
environmental management matters in Queensland. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


As a result of a Government initiative for a clean air plan for the Greater 
Brisbane region, a major air quality study began in late 1992, This study 
will establish the state of Knowledge on factors responsible for air 
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pollutant movement around the region including source and receptor areas 
for pollutants. It will establish a computer model te simulate complex 
photochemical reactions which result in smog and ensure compilation of 
an inventory of emissions. Work so far has provided an analysis of 
meteorological factors controlling pollutant transport and dispersion 
around the region. 


Air quality monitoring was carried out in Brisbane, Gladstone, Targine 
and Townsville during 1992-93. Results from all sites showed that air 
quality complied with Australian and New Zealand Environment and 
Conservation Council (ANZECC) guidelines. Occasional high readings 
in Brisbane gave cause for concern, given expected growth over the next 
decade. Pollutants requiring close scrutiny are lead, photochemical 
oxidant and, to a less extent, oxides of nitrogen and airborne particulates. 


AMBIENT LEAD CONCENTRATIONS, JUNE 1987 TO JUNE 1993 
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Levels of lead in the air recorded in Brisbane since December 1985 have 
continued to decline and are now below existing national health standards. 
This decline is a result of the introduction of unleaded petrol in 1986 and 
the lowering of the lead content of super grade petrol from 0.8 to 0.4 
grams a titre for the Brisbane market in February 1991, The lead content 
was reduced to 0.3 grams a litre for Queensland early in 1994. With 
increased concern at lead levels in blood, the existing standard for 
airbome lead may be lowered in the near future. 


Smoke and dust from bushfires, motor vehicle exhausts and industry, 
construction and agricultural activity make up the airborne particles 
observed over Brisbane. The fine particle index, which relates to the 
particles in the air we breathe, reached the medium or high classifications 
on 10 days in 1992-93 compared with 44 days in 1991-92, 


Nitrogen dioxide is another pollutant which occasionally reaches high 
values in Brisbane. During 1992-93, levels did not reach the ANZECC 
guideline value. 


Photochemical pollution is the result of chemical reactions between the 
primary pollutant gases of oxides of nitrogen and reactive hydrocarbons 
in the presence of sunlight. The major constituent of this pollution is 
ozone, which is also the most readily-measured component. Records 
show that although the highest 1-hour ozone concentrations recorded in 
the Brisbane air monitoring network have occasionally exceeded the 
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ANZECC guideline (0.12ppm), there has been no consistent pattern of 
exceeding this level. This picture may change with the enlarging of the 
Brisbane air monitoring network. 


During 1992-93 the photochemical pollution index recorded medium or 
high values on six days compared with 16 days in 1991-92. 


Water Quality The Clean Waters Act 1977 is the major law providing for control of 
water pollution and water quality management in Queensland though it Is 
being replaced by the Environmental Protection Act. It aims to preserve, 
restore and enhance the quality of the State’s waters. The Act seeks to 
control pollution by two principal means — by licensing when the quality 
and quantity of cffluent discharges are known and stated and by the ‘duty 
of special care’ provision to ensure water pollution does not occur. At 
present, about 600 discharges ure licensed. Most of these are secondary 
treated sewage discharges. 


Contaminated Land Queensland has about 2 million parcels of land. By 1995, a register of 
lands considered to be contaminated is expected to contain more than 
15,000 parcels. These include areas used in the past for authorised 
primary industry and industrial activities, landfill and areas containing 
unexploded ordnance. The register is open for public inspection. 


The Contaminated Land Act 1997 administered by the Department of 
Environment and Heritage provides for contaminated lands to be properly 
managed and cleaned up. 


Waste Management Effective management of wastes is a fundamental requirement for 
ecologically sustainable development. Informed communities demand 
environmentally sensitive measures to manage wastes. 


Domestic activities, trade and commerce, transport, agriculture, mining 
and industrial processes in Queensland produce great quantities of solid, 
liquid and gaseous wastes. 


Estimates include 3.91 kilograms a person a day solid wasie generated im 
Brisbane, and 600,000 tonnes of sewage and 200,000 tonnes of liquid 
industrial waste generated and 1,600,000 tonnes of industrial cooling 
water discharged daily in south-east Queensland. Motor vehicles and 
seven hundred licensed discharges are major sources of gaseous wastes. 


In May 1994, the Queensland Government issued its first draft strategy to 
address the minimisation, treatment and disposal of waste in Queensland. 


The strategy proposes a ‘beginning to end’ philosophy to deal with waste 
— from minimisation to reuse, recycling and treatment, with disposal 
being a last resort. 


The draft strategy proposes that levies on waste producers would promote 
and support waste management initiatives, realistic charges would be 
imposed, wastes would be tracked to prevent illegal dumping, an adequate 
number and range of waste treatment facilities would be provided and 
criteria would be set for siting, designing and operating waste 
management facilities including landfills. 


Major sections of the strategy are expected to operate during 1995. 
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NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 
Conserving Conservation management in Queensland is based on the principle of 
Biodiversity maintaining the State’s biological diversity. Such ‘biodiversity’ is the 


variety within and among living things (plants and animals) and the 
environments in which they occur. Biodiversity is recognised at four 
tevels — landscape, ecosystem, species and genetic variation. Planning 
for protection of biodiversity commences at the regional landscape level. 


Biologically, Queensland is the most diverse Australian State. On the 
basis of vegetation type and landform, Queensland can be divided inio 17 
‘biogeographic’ or natural regions on Jand, Queensland waters have not 
been classified for their diversity. 


oe Effective conservation strategies consider the inherent natural diversity 
within cach biogeographic region and major threatening processes. The 
Queensland national park estate continucs to be expanded. The main 
focus of the acquisition program is to sample biodiversity 
comprehensively across all regions. For each biogeographic region, the 
Queensland Department of Environment and Heritage considers 

voi ecosystem diversity and the special needs of plant and animal species such 
as rare and threatened species. Lands for national parks are then selected 
to ensure effective representation of the State's biodiversity. 


At 31 December 1993, Queensland had 337 national parks covering 
5,811,000 hectares and 221 cnvironmental parks covering 58,700 
heetares. Five scientific reserves covered 11,900 hectares while 38 other 
reserves covered 302,000 hectares. 


Ecosystems are aggregations of animals, plants and other otganisms and 
the non-living parts of the environment that interact and which require no 
external sources of energy and matter other than sunhght and rain. Their 
identification and reservation of adequate samples ure considered as vital 
to nature conservation. Queensland currently has 783 recognised 
ecosystems, based on classifications of vegetation and environmental 
attributes recognisable at a mapping scale of about 1:250,000. 


The representation of ecosystems in national parks and lands acquired for 
national parks of more than 1,000 hectares was reviewed in March 1994. 


This review showed that 67 per cent of ecosystems are represented, a 
considerable increase from an estimated 44 per cent or less representation 
on a less accurate basis in December 1985. The Central Mackay Coast 
and South Eastern Queensland biogeographic regions have representations 
of more than 90 per cent of their ecosystems in national parks, 


While the extent of national park and proposed national park land has 
increased substantially to more than 3.6 per cent of Queensland, 
representation of the natural regions of the Gulf Plains, Mitchell Grass 
Downs and Einasleigh Uplands remains low. 


Percentages conserved in more than one reserve are important for 
conservation management to avoid destruction of particular ecosystems by 
natural causes such as fire. The importance of replication was renewed 
on review of the effects of bushfires in national parks and other reserves 
in New South Wales in January 1994. 
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BIOGEOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF QUEENSLAND 


National park 


Brigalow Belt 

Channel Country Complex 
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Cape York Peninsula 
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2.5 AREA AND ECOSYSTEM REPRESENTATION IN NATIONAL PARKS AND 
RESERVES (a) BY BIOGEOGRAPHIC AREA (b), QUEENSLAND, MARCH 1994 


Representation 

of 

Biogeographic region Regional area Park area ecosystems (c) 
hectares hectares per cent 

North West Highlands 6,967,510 358,600 73 
Gulf Plains 21,304,680 507,100 43 
Cape York Peninsula 11,531,360 1,655,600 Ad 
Mitchell Grass Downs 23,788,550 14,170 41 
Channel Country Complex 23,705,800 1,564,900 78 
Mulga Lands 21,764,650 497,100 73 
Weil Tropics 1,901,850 390.500 TR 
Central Mackay Coast 1,151,720 130,800 5 
Finasieigh Uplands 12,923,100 325,750) 48 
Desert Uplands 881,790 38,500 47 
Brigalow Belt 32,352,480 726.000 74 
South Basten Gueensland 8.104020 326,800 95 
North New England Fablejands 342,490) 25,500 35 
Total 172,720,000 6,561,320 67 


(a} Including lands acquired for gazettal. Excluding parks and reserves under 1,900 hectares. (6) At 
June 1994, Queensland's biogcopraphic regions were reassessed on a national scale and 17 distinct regions 
identified. ‘he four additional regions are the Darling-Riverine Plain, Gulf Fall Uplands, North West 
Slopes and Simpson-Strezlecki Dunetields. Details af the ceasystern representation of these regions have 
yet to be finalised. (c) Regional ecusystems represent a classification of vegetation and other envirun- 
mental attributes recognisable at a mapping scale of approximately 1:250.00%). 


Regional nature conservation strategies integrate conservation efforts 
across all jands and take into account land management practices and 
other issues that threaten biodiversity. Strategies could involve closer 
management of tree clearing, controlling grazing pressure including 
domestic stock, feral animals and sustainably-harvested kangaroos, 
protecting critical areas for wildlife and fire management plans to 
maintain species and ecosystem. 


Protecting biodiversity on other lands requires linking nature conservation 
with the adoption of ecologically sustainable land and water management 
practices. 


The Nature Conservation Act 1992 provides opportunities to integrate 
nature conservation with other land uses including the development of 
voluntary conservation agreements with landholders. 


The Nature Conservation Act 1992 has replaced plant and animal 
conservation responsibilities previously covered by the National Parks 
and Wildlife Act 1975, the Fauna Conservation Act 1974, the Native 
Plants Protection Act of 1930 and the Land Act 1962 (im part). The Act 
has as its purpose the conservation of nature in the broadest sense over the 
whole of Queensland, not just in national parks and not just for certain 
species of animals and plants. For the first time it stresses the need to 
protect habitats and recognises the essential role that private individuals 
can make to the conservation of nature. 


About 230 mammal species (including 20 imtroduced species and 30 
marine mammals), 613 birds (including 10 introduced species), 115 frogs 
(including the introduced cane toad) and 422 reptiles {all native} have 
been recorded in Queensland. The number of species is rising slowly as 
more definitive descriptions, particularly of reptiles, become accepted. 
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This means about 70 per cent of Australia’s mammal species, 80 per cent 
of the birds, 60 per cent of the frogs and at feast half the nation’s reptile 
species ure found in Queensland. 


The Queensland flora comprises about 8,500 named specics of vascular 
plants. Of the named specics, 989 are introduced and have become 
naturalised. Scientists believe an additional 1,000 species await 
description. 


A 1994 review of the status of Queensland flora identified 1,324 species 
as rare, endangered, extinct, vulnerable or poorly known. Of these, 710 
are considered rare, 82 species are considered endangered, and 240 are 
classed as vulnerable. Until further studies are undertaken, rare or 
endangered status cannot be given to 267 species poorly known. Of 40 
species of flora known only from their type collection, about half are 
presumed extinct since they have not been collected in the last 50 years. 


About 52 per cent of the 1,324 species have been recorded from nature 
conservation reserves in Queensland with another 1] per cent recorded 
from other reserves in Australia. Most rare species occur in such reserves 
whereas ubout 57 per cent of endangered and/or vulnerable species are not 
recorded from reserves. 


Protected Areas In recent years, provisions for protecting and managing lands set aside for 
conserving the natural environment were contained mainly in the National 
Parks and Wildlife Act 1975, the Fauna Conservation Act 1974 and the 
Land Act 1962. In 1992, the Nature Conservation Act 1992 was 
proclaimed bringing together key elements of these earlier Acts. 


The Act creates 11 classes of protected area based on international criteria 
— four types of national park, conservation parks, resources reserves, 
nature refuges, coordinated conservation areas, wilderness areas, World 
Heritage management areas and international agreement areas. This range 
of protected areas means that Queensland will have highly protected areas 
such as national parks as well as other areas of multiple jand use. 


Marine parks use an ecosystem-wide approach to management to protect 
critical areas of estuarine and marine habitat such as mangrove forests, 
coral reef communities and areas of mudflats and seagrasses important for 
birds, turtles or dugong. Queensland’s marine environment is conserved 
mainly in marine parks declared under the Commonwealth Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Act 1975 and the Queensland Marine Parks Act 1982. 


Most of Fruser Island and Moreton Island have been declared recreation 
areas under the Recreation Areas Management Act 1988. This is to 
manage recreation activities taking into account their education, 
conservation, commercial and production values and interests of 
landholders. 


National Parks Nationa! Parks are usually large tracts of land established for their value 
as wildemess, historic, scientific and recreational areas. Flora, fauna and 
landscape features are considered before any land is declared a national 
park. 


Queensland governments have had a long history of association with 


nature conservation. The first legislative action was on 10 August 1877 
when royal assent was given to an Act to provide for the protection of 
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Diamantina 
National Park 


native birds. From October to March each year most native birds were 
protected. The penaity provided for breaches of the 1877 Act was a $2 to 
$10 fine, in default 3 months imprisonment. The 1877 Act also made 
provision for the declaration of reserves which were the forerunners of 
present-day sanctuarics. 


The first protection given to native mammals was in 1906 when, from 
November to April each year, native bears (koalas) and possums were 
protected. All year protection was given to the tree kangaroo, wombat, 
platypus, echidna and pygmy glider. 


Recent studies indicate that 23 per cent of Queensland national park 
visitors go for specific activities such as bushwalking, camping and 
fishing, 21 per cent visit with curiosity as their prime reason and 18 per 
cent visit ‘for escape’. Fifteen per cent go primarily to see a natural 
feature such as a waterfall and 6 per cent go to see flora and fauna. 


Contributed by the Queensland Department of iinvironment and Heritage 


Diamantina, a new extensive national park i south-western Queensland, 
conserves the most biologically diverse area of the Channel Country. 


Situated 320 kilometres west of Longreach and extending over 470,000 
hectares, Diamantina National Park contains 37 per cent of the region’s 
varieties of land systems and 47 per cent of its plant communities. 


Diamantina 
National Park 
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The new park extends from highly weathered sandstone ranges and 
residual lands out across the alluvial channels of the Diamantina River and 
on to the Mitchell Grass Plains region. It captures the distinctive qualities 
and features of the Channel Country region as well as landscapes typical 
of the southern half of the Mitchell Grass Downs. 


Eight species considered rare live in or visit the area, This is a high 
number compared with other localitics in the region. They comprise the 
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golden perch, a skink (Ctenotus schevilli), the freckled duck, the peregrine 
falcon, the plains wanderer, the kowari, the bilby — to a limited extent — 
and one of the rare species of the shrub Eremophila. 


Tree species at the limit of their ranges here include lancewood, mountain 
yupundah, Normanton box and myall gidgce. 


‘The new park straddles the Diamantina River and includes its junction 
with the Mayne River. It contains extensive coolibah woodlands and 
grasslands, supported by alluvial plains, braided channels and wetlands 
systems with lignum er bluebush along the river system. 


In the south-east, spinifex and canegrass communities flourish on the 
extensive dunefields which intermix with the alluvial channelled plains of 
the Diamantina River, 


The stark, limestone Goyder and Hamilton Ranges dominate the 
central-west. Shrubland and grassland communities found on these 
landforms have a limited geographical distribution in the region, 


A geomorphologic feature known as Diamantina Gates, considered by the 

ay Geological Society of Australia as a site of national significance, is a park 
feature. A 50-metre deep gorge cut through the Goyder and Hamilton 
Ranges by the Diamantina River acts as a ‘gate’ to the river which is 
constricted to a relatively narrow width (for the Channel Country) in the 
north but flows over wide open floodplains to the south. Banks of 
watcrholes in this area have always been popular camping spots with 
locals and tourists travelling from Winton or detouring off the 
Windorah-Bedourie road. 


The former Diamantina Lakes pastoral holding was bought by the 
Queensland Government in 1992 as a key part of its plan to conserve 
representative areas of all of the State’s 17 natural regions. It is the State 
Government’s biggest acquisition in terms of size and monetary value and 
is an essential part of the reserves required to raise the representation of 
Queensland's 783 recognised ecosystems in national parks. 


Conservation, as fully as possible, of the State’s natural diversity in terms 
of plant communities and landscape features is a major objective of the 
Stale Government. It aims to increase the area of national park in 
Queensland to about four per cent of the area of OQucensland. 


A study of the Channel Country and adjacent paris of the Mitchell Grass 
Downs natural regions began in 1990 as part of systematic regional 
assessments to determine the most efficient priorities for land acquisition. 


Areas of high conservation value based on maximising the diversity of 
landscapes, plants and animals were identified by computer analysis of 
existing resource databases such as the Department of Primary Industries” 
land system mapping. 


These identified areas were surveyed to confirm their biological values 
and to collect additional information on animals and scenic, cultural and 
other features before allocation of final priorities for acquisition. 


This use of quantitative computer techniques for selecting big areas for 


conservation represents a first in Australia. Such techniques are highly 
efficient for the selection of sites to be set aside as parks. 
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The Channel Country derives its name from the braided channeis of the 
Cooper, Diamantina and Gcorgina River systems and covers 23,705,800 
hectares of outback Queensland, 13.7 per cent of the State. 


Prior to the acquisition of Diamantina National Park, very little of the 
Channel Country’s distinclive semi-arid plant and animal life was 
included in the national park estate. 


Future acquisitions will focus on addressing the major deficiencies in the 
representation of biological diversity in the national park estate. The 
swamp systems in the Channel Country and Mitchell grasslands are the 
least conserved of all of Quecnsland’s natural regions. Their conservation 
is high priority as grasslands throughout the world, such as the north 
American prairics, have been poorly conserved and their inherent 
biological diversity lost. 


The Queensland Government’s goal is to ensure that the national park 
system incorporates representative samples of all lands so that ail 
ecosystems and habitats may be permanently preserved. Some of these 
areas might be valuable for other land uses but should be sampled if 
Queensland is to have a truly representative park system. 


Park size is a vital consideration to ensure that major plant and animal 
species have sufficient space to maintain an adequate gene pool and to 
accommodate climate change and catastrophic events such as wildfire. 


In contrast to rainforests where a large number of species can be protected 
within a small area, maximising the protection of the hmited number of 
plant and animal species found in arid and semi-arid lands requires large 
areas. 


Many rare species particularly vulnerable ta feral pests and other external 
influences need large carefully managed areas to safeguard their survival. 
The bilby is one example. 


Permanent Queensland National Parks and Wildlife Service staff are 
actively managing Diamantina National Park in conjunction with staff of 
Heytesbury Pastoral Company, which is permitted to graze stock until 
1998. 


While selling the property for national park Heytesbury Pastoral Company 
retains substantial holdings in the region and has been developing new 
techniques of management aimed at ensuring commercial viability 
combined with protecting the rangeland’s natural resources. 


The needs of landholders to move stock through the area have been 
recognised by the special exclusion from the national park of many 
kilometres of previousiy undefined stock route. This stock route will be 
managed in sympathy with the national park in accord with the principles 
for sustainable use of stock routes throughout the State. 


Along with Lawn Hill National Park in the north-west and heritage 
attractions such as the Stockman’s Hall of Fame in Longreach, the 
Blackall Woolscour and the Australian Workers Heritage Centre at 
Barcaldine, the new park provides opportunities in the west for increased 
awareness of our natural heritage as well as economic diversification 
through growing ecotourism opportunities that the new western parks 
provide. 
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Eventually, nature-based tourism is expected to offset revenue lost from 
sales of cattle when destocking occurs, particularly through initiatives 
within shires in the local region and with declaration of the Matilda 
Highway. Use of this highway will make side road attractions such as 
Diamantina National Park more accessible. 


Experience from Sturt and other national parks in the arid area of New 
South Wales shows that visitor numbers increased significantly with the 
park’s declaration. 


Diamantina National Park with its outstanding natural scenery and 
oppurtunities four education and passive recreation and its historical 
interest is expected to experience a similar increase. 


Main access to the patk is via Winton (about 3 to 4 hours’ drive) in the 
de north and via the Diamantina Development Road (about 4 to 5 hours’ 
drive} which connects Windorah to Bedourie in the south. 


Coastal Management About half of Queensland’s 7,400 kilometres of mainland coastline is 
backed by rock, mud, alluvium or tertiary (lateritic) sediments. The other 
half of the coastline is backed by sand dunes or beach ridges. Beaches 
and estuaries are evolving natural systems constantly changing and 
adapting to the prevailing environmental conditions. With proper 
planning and management, they remain a natural buffer against extreme 
weather conditions, providing coastal protection and then resuming their 
former condition. 


The Queensiand Government is introducing new coastal protection 
legislation. This is replacing the Beach Protection Act, Canals Act, and 
sections of the Harbours Act dealing with works below high water mark. 


The new legislation seeks to protect, manage and restore the coastal 
system — its ecosystems, landforms, natural processes and intrinsic and 
heritage values. It encourages environmentally sustainable use of the 
coast and combines with other Acts to provide a framework for 
maintaining the coastal environment and the ecosystems it supports. 
Coastal management plans will be prepared to provide an appropriate 
balance between protection of coastal features and the use of coastal 
resources for the long-term benefit of all Queensianders. 


The Beach Protection Authority maintains a Sand Dune Research Station 
on South Stradbroke Island to develop and improve practical and 
cost-effective methods of sand dune stabilisation and combating long-term 
sand losses from the beach by wind erasion. Information obtained from 
field trials at the research station and from dune management 
demonstration projects on beaches along the Queensland coast is 
incorporated in advice provided mainly to coastal local government 
bodies that are largely responsible for beach protection and dune 
management within their areas. 


Coastal Development = The rate of development along the Queensland coast evident in recent 
decades has slowed in the 1990s as a result of community concerns for 
the coastal environment and its value for tourism. 


The Moreton Bay Strategic Plan commits all Queensland Government 


agencies and contiguous local authorities to protect the most diverse 
terrestrial and matine resource along the Queensland coast. The plan has 
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a goal of ecologically sustainable use and protection of its natural, 
recreational, cultural heritage and amenity values. It sets a high standard 
of coordination and community consultation likely to be adopted for other 
key coastal areas in Queensland and interstate. 


A management plan for the Great Sandy Region from Noosa North Shore 
to the northern tip of Fraser [sland was approved by the Queensland 
Government in April 1994. 


Most of its recommendations ate being put into effect under existing 
legislation. Gladstone is the site for several major industrial proposals. A 
report detailing the natural resources of the Curtis Coast including 
Gladstone Harbour will be considered when developments are planned. 
Channels to Townsville port were deepened without apparent cffect to 
adjacent marine parks and coral reefs. Extensive management plans cover 
other coastal areas including the Whitsundays and Trinity Inlet (Cairns). 


Queensland has about 1,000 offshore islands varying in size from isolated 
rocks to Fraser Island (184,000 hectares). They range in type from 
continental (soil, rock and mud) to coral rubble and sands. Tenures range 
from freehold and Jeasehold to Crown ownership. 


The landscape and wildlife of many offshore islands from South 
Stradbroke to Cape York are conserved by law. 


National Parks form a large proportion of Moreton, Bribie and Fraser 
Islands, the Capricorn/Bunker and Cumberland/Whitsunday groups and 
Magnetic, Hinchinbrook, Green and Lizard Islands. 


Access to some islands is restricted to conserve their special nature. 
Research continues into the seabird roosting and green turtke nesting site 
of historic Raine Island. Masthead, Hoskyn, Fairfax, Wreck, Wilson, 
Eshelby and One Tree Islands and Michaelmas Cay are key conservation 
sites. Possession, Restoration and Raine Islands off north Queensland and 
St Helena, Peel and Bribie Islands in Moreton Bay have special heritage 
valucs. 


Wetlands may be defined broadly as vegetated areas permanently or 
seasonally flooded, The term therefore describes inland and coastal tidal 
flats, swamps and marshes. 


Wetlands are complex and highly productive ecosystems important to 
local and migratory birds and to many fish and crustaceans which spend 
at least part of their life cycles in wetlands environments, Wetlands alsa 
perform important roles in water conservation, flood control, absorption 
of sediments and nutrients and bank and shore stabilisation. 


Scientists have identified 142 major wetlands aggregations in Queensland 
about 90 per cent of the State’s natural wetlands surface. Key areas 
are in the Gulf Country, on Cape York Peninsula, around Townsville, 
Fraser Island and Great Sandy Strait, Moreton Bay and in the lower 
teaches of Channel Country watercourses. Wetlands vary in type and 
occurrence within the natural regions in accord with climate, land forms, 
soils and proximity to the coast. 


Protection of coastal wetlands is provided by the Fisheries Act 7976 in the 
form of fish habitat reserves, wetlands reserves and fish sanctuaries. 
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The Queensland Heritage Act 1992 provides for the conservation of 
Queensland’s European-historic cultural heritage. The Act established a 
Heritage Register to regulate development over places entered in the 
Register with penalties for work undertaken without approval. 


At 31 March 1994, the Register contained 885 permanent entries. 
Another 60 entries were provisional pending adjudication. A further 160 
places awaited consideration of entry. Seven applications for entry had 
been rejected. 


The Act provides for the issue of certificates of immunity against entry in 
the Register for 5 years. At 31 March 1994, five certificates were current. 


The Cultural Record (Landscapes Queensland and Queensland Estate) 
Act 1987 provides for the protection of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
[slander heritage places. Information about such places is recorded on a 
computerised inventory. Such placcs are protected automatically and 
penalties apply for interference or disturbance without approval. A total 
of 6.865 places were recorded in the inventory at 31 March 1994, 
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GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Commonwealth 
Parliament 


The House of 
Representatives 


Queensland is part of a federation of six States and two Territories 
which form the Commonwealth of Australia. The State Government, 
like that of Australia, is modelled on the British Westminster system. 
The State Parliament takes responsibility for domestic affairs and 
shares mutual responsibilities with the Commonwealth Government. 
The Local Government Act allows cities, towns and shires to provide 
a system of government in their local areas. Thus government is 
exercised in the three jurisdictions of federal, State and local. 


The principal events in Queensland in the period under review were the 
local government clections, the by-election for the State government seal 
of Mirani, the reappointment of the Governor-Gencral and the 
appointment of additional Queensland members to the Federal ministry. 


COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT 


Since the Australian Constitution was agreed to by the separate 
colonies in 1901 the tegislative power of the Commonwealth of 
Australia has been vested in the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
which consists of the Sovereign (represented by the Governor- 
General}, the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


The Governor-General, His Excellency the Honourable William George 
Hayden, AC was sworm in on 16 February 1989. Before the expiry of his 
initial 5-year appointment he agreed to serve an additional 2 years. 


A report on the proposed redistribution of Federal electoral divisions was 
completed in 1991 by the Redistribution Committee for Queensland under 
Section 68 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1978. The new 
boundaries were gazetted on 28 January 1992. In 1993, the first Federal 
election using the new electoral boundarics was held, with a half-Senate 
election. This resulted in the return of the Labor Government. 


The Commonwealth Parliament is made up of the 147-member House of 
Representatives and the Senate which has 76 Senators. 


Queensland has 25 of the 147 single-member electorates. At the March 
1993 election, 13 were won by the Australian Labor Party, the Liberal 
Party won seven and the National Party won five. This representation was 
unchanged at 27 June 1994. 


In the new seat of Dickson one of the candidates died during the election 
campaign period, resulting in an exhausted election, the first for 97 years. 
The candidate elected in the subsequent supplementary election on 17 
Apnil 1993 was Michael Lavarch who was appointed Attomey-General. 


The 1993 election resulted in a decrease of two House of Representatives 
seats in Queensland for the Australian Labor Party — Fisher fost to the 
Liberal Party and Hinkler and Kennedy to the National Party, while the 
Australian Labor Party won the new seat of Dickson. 
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3.1 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ELECTION, 1993: 


Total vatia Per cent Per cent 
Party primary vote of vate swing 
ALP 706,711 Ai).42 -l1? 
Liberal 546,764 34.27 2.76 
National 258,010 14.76 —2.00 
Democrats 72,303 414 -7.45 
QG (a) 54.379 3.11 3.11 
CAP (b) 49,242 2,82. 2.82 


Other 60,986 3.49 1.94 


(4) Queensland Greens. {b) Comfederate Action Party. 
Source: Australian Hectoral Commission. 


3.2 QUEENSLAND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AT 27 JUNE 1994 


Electorate Member Party 
Bewman Sciacca, Hon. C. ALP 
Brisbane Bevis, Hon. AUR. ALP 
Capricornia Henzell, M.M. ALP 
Dawson Braithwaite. R.A, National 
Dickson Lavarch, Hon, M.-H. ALP 
Fadden Jull, D.F. Liberal 
Fairfax Somlyay, A.M. Liberal 
Fisher Slipper, P.N. Liberal 
Forde Crawford, Hon. MLC. ALP 
Griffith Humphreys, Hon. B.C, ALP 
Groom Taylor, W.L. Liberal 
Herbert Lindsay, Hon. E.J. ALP 
Hinkler Neville, P.C. National 
Kennedy Katter, Hon. B.C. National 
Leichhardt Dodd, P.G. ALP 
Lilley Swan, W.M. ALP 
McPherson Bradford, JW. Liberal 
Maranoa Soott, B.C. National 
Monerictf Sullivan, K.J. Liberal 
Moreton Gibson, GT). ALP 
Oxley Scott, LJ. ALP 
Petrie Johns, Hon. G1. ALP 
Rankin Beddall, Hon. D.F. ALP 
Ryao Moore, Hon. J.C. Liberal 


Wide Bay Truss, W.E. Nalional 


Source: Australian Electoral Commission. 


A Cabinet reshuffle resulted in an increased Queensland representation in 
the Commonwealth ministry. 


At 27 June 1994, four Oveensland members were included in the 
Commonwealth ministry: 

Hon. D.P. Beddall, MHR — Minister for Resources, 

Hon. M.H. Lavarch, MHR — Attorney-General, 


Hon. G.T. Johns, MAR — Assistant Minister for Industrial Relations and 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for Public Service Matters and 


Hon. C. Sciacca, MHR — Minister for Veterans’ Affairs. 
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At the same time, an additional three Queensland members were 
Parliamentary Seerctaries: 


Hon. E.J. Lindsay — Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for Industry. 
Science and Technology, 


Hon. A.R. Bevis — Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for Defence 
and 


Hon. M.C. Crawford — Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for 
Housing and Regional Development. 
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All States are represented by 12 Senators, chosen in accordance with the 
principles of proportional representation by all the electors of the State 
acting as a single electorate. Since 1975 the Australian Capital Territory 
and the Northern Territory have each been represented by two Senators. 
Each Senator represents a whole State or Territory. 


3.3 SENATE ELECTION, 1993: QUEENSLAND RESULTS 


Tatal vatid Per cent Per cent 
Party primary vote af vote swing 
ALP 721,145 39.41 0.40 
Liberal 578,003 31.59 2.29 
National 264,350 14.45 0.85 
Democrats 128,876 7.04 5.45 
OG (a) 58,707 3.21 3.21 
CAP {b) 51,897 2.84 2.84 
CTA {ce} 11,360 0.62 1.48 
LAW {d) 3,520 0.19 0.19 


Other 11,800 1.64 —2.01 
fa) Queensland Greens. (bh) Confederate Action Party. (¢) Callio Australia Group. (il) Natural Law 
Party. 

Source: Australian Electoral Commission. 


3.4 QUEENSLAND SENATORS AT 16 MAY 1994 


Party Year of 


Senator affiliation retirement 
Boswell, R.L.B, National 1996 
Burns, B.R. ALP 1996 
Colston, M.A. ALP 1999 
Herron, J. Liberal 1996 
Jones, G.N. ALP 1996 
Kemot, C. Demucrals 1996 
Macdonald, 1.D. Liberal 1996 
MacGibbon, D.J. Liberal 1999 
O'Chee, WG. National 1999 
Parer, W.R. Liberal 1999 
Reynolds, Hun. M. ALP 1999 


Woodley, J. Democrats 1999 


Source; Australian Electoral Commissian. 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT 


An Executive Council, comprising an 18-member ministry from the 
party in power in the Legislative Assembly, advises the Governor who 
represents the Crown as the titular head of government in the State. 
The 89-member Legislative Assembly is elected for a 3-year term 
from single-member constituencies. Besides administering the range 
of public services, the State Government retains the right from the 
Commonwealth Government to collect some forms of taxation. 


Moreton Bay, the ‘Northern District of New South Wales’, was first used 
in 1824 as a penal settlement and by 1843 had become a distinet electoral 
division, !t was given a separate member of parliament in 1851, two in 
1853, four in 1855 and nine in 1858. As electors of New South Wales, 
residents in what is now Queensland had enjoyed responsible government 
since The New South Wales Constitution Act, 1855. When separation 
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was effected by Letters Patent of 6 June 1859, an Order-in-Council of the 
same date gave Queensland a Constitution similar to that of New South 
Wales. Sir George Bowen was appointed Governor. On 10 December 
1859 the Governor landed at Brisbane and proclaimed the separation of 
Queensland from New South Wales. 


The Order-in-Council provided for a nominated Legislative Council of not 
less than five members appointed by the Governor of New South Wales 
for 5 years and such additional members as the Queensland Governor 
thought fit, to be appointed by him for life. In May 1860, 15 members 
were appointed, 11 for 5 years and 4 for life. There was also an elected 
Legislative Assembly consisting of 26 members returned by 16 
electorates, ‘The franchise included all adult males subject to a small 
property or tenancy qualification which excluded, according to the 
Registrar-General of the day, ‘only new arrivals not six months in the 
Colony, aliens, and a few hundreds of the most worthless, wandering and 
improvident members of the community”. 


Elections were held in April and May 1860. Executive government was 
in the hands of the Executive Council and the first members were 
appointed by the Governor on 10 December 1859. 


The 1859 Ordet-in-Council was validated by The Australian Colonies Act, 
1861, and with the passing of The Constitution Act of 1867, responsible 
government in Queensland was consolidated, 


With political parties not yet developed, there were loose, shifting factions 
and personal alliances that formed two basic groupings, ‘conservative’ 
and ‘liberal’. The former represented country interests pastoralists, 
miners and developers, while the Jatter tended ta be more town-centred 
and concerned about democratic and industrial issues. Politics through 
the first 60 years were a tussle between these two groups. 


By the mid-1880s mass organisation of workers had developed. Although 
direct strike action failed to achieve significant wage gains, it did 
reinforce those who were urging political action to achieve industrial, 
political and social goals. In the first general election it contested, in 
1893, the Labour Party won 16 seats. In December 1899 the first Labour 
Government took office in Queensland. It lasted 7 days. William 
Kidston, leader of the Labour Party, became Premier of a coalition 
government in 1906, before a split developed and the remaining Labour 
members went into opposition. Under a new leader, T.J. Ryan, the 
Labour Purty won government in 1915 ushcring in a long period of 
Labour rule — to 1957 apart from the depression years, 1929 to 1932. 


In 1957, the Party split and lost government. The new Premier was the 
leader of the Country Party, G.F.R. Nicklin. With the Liberal Party as the 
junior partner, a Country-Liberal coalition governed untii 1983 when the 
Country Party, by then named the National Party, secured a majority and 
was able to govern alone. 


The National Party continued to govern, winning the 1986 election. 
Confidence in the party was seriously affected by the Commission of 
Inquiry into Possible Illegal Activities and Associated Police Misconduct 
under Commissioner Tony Fitzgerald, OC. MJ. Ahern replaced Sir Joh 
Bjclke-Petersen on 1 December 1987, and on 22 September 1989. T.R. 
Cooper took over to lead the party to the poll on 2 December 1989, 
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The Australian Labor Party, led by W.K. Goss was then elected to govern 
Queensland. New electoral boundaries were drawn in 1991 and on 19 
September 1992 an clection using these boundaries returned the ALP 
Government with an unchanged majority. 


3.5 QUEENSLAND PREMIERS 


Premier Appointed 
R.G.W. Herbert 10,12,1859 
A. Macalister 1.2.66 
R.G.W_ Herbert 20.7.66 
A. Macalister 7.5.66 
R.R. Mackenzie 15.98.67 
C. Lilley 25.11.68 
ACH. Palmer 3.5.70 
A. Macalister 8.1.74 
G. Thorn 5.6.76 
J. Douglas 8.3.77 
T. Mellwraith Z1L79 
S.W. Griffith 13.11.43 
Sir Thomas Mellwraith 13.6.88 
B.D. Morehead 30.11.88 
Sir Samuel! Griffith 12.85.90) 
Sit Thomas Mell wraith 27,3.93 
H.M. Nelson 27.10.93 
TJ. Byrnes 13.4.98 
J.R. Dickson 1.10.98 
A. Dawson 1.12.99 
R. Philp 7.12.99 
A. Morgan 179.1903 
W. Kidston 19,1.06 
R. Philp 19.11.07 
W. Kidston 18.2.08 
DF. Denham F211 
T.J. Ryan 1.6.15 
E.G, Theodore 22.10.19 
WON. Gillics 26.2.25 
W. McCormack 23.10.25 
ALE, Moore 21.5.29 
W. Forgan Smith 17.6.32 
F.A. Cooper 16.9.42 
E.M. Hanlon 73.46 
VC. Gair 17.1,52 
G-F.R. Nicklin 12.8.37 
J.C_A. Pizzey 17,1.68 
G.W.W, Chalk 1.8.68 
Sir Johannes Bijelke-Petersen 8.8.68 
MJ. Ahern 1.12.87 
T.R. Cooper 22.94.89 


W.K. Gass 7.12.89 


Her Excellency ‘fhe Honourable Leneen Forde was appointed Governor 
of Queensland on 29 July 1992. She is the twenty-second holder of the 
office since Queensland was separated from New South Wales. 


According te convention, State Governors are usually appointed for a term 
of 5 years. On appointment Mrs Forde agreed to a 5-year term. 


As is shown In history though, often terms of Governor-Genecrals and 


Governors are cxtended tor varying periods of time depending on the 
wishes of the individual, 
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3.6 GOVERNORS OF QUEENSLAND 


Governor Appomnied 


December 1859 
August 1868 
August 1871 
January 1874 


Sir George Ferguson Bowen, GCMG 
Colonel Samuel Wensley Blackall 
Marquis of Normanby 

William Wellington Caims, CMG 


Sit Acthur Edward Kennedy, GCMG, CB July 1877 
Sir Anthony Musgrave, GCMG November 1883 
Sir Henry Wylic Norman, GCB, GCMG, CTE May 1889 
Lord Lamington, GCMG April 1896 
Sir [Herbert Charles Chermside, GCMG, CB March 1902 


Lord Chelmsford, KCMG 
Sir William MacGregor, GCMG, CB 


November 1905 
December 1909 


Sir Hamilton John Goold-Adams, GCMG, CB March 1915 
Sir Matthew Nathan, PCIe), GCMG December 1920 
Sir John Goodwin, KCB, CMG, DSO June 1927 
Sir Leslic Wilson, GCSI, GCMG, GCTR, DSO June 1932 
Sir John Lavarack, KCMG, KCVO, KBE. CB, DSO October 1946 
Sit Henry Abel Smith, KCMG, KCVO, DSO March 1958 
Sir Alan James Mansficld, KCMG, KCVO March 1966 
Sir Colin Thomas Hannah, KCMG, KBE, CB March LY72 
Commodore Sir James Maxwell Ramsay, KCMG, KCVO, CBE, DSC April L977 
Sir Walter Benjamin Campbell, AC, OC July 1985 


Leneen Forde, AC July 1992 


Since the abolition of the Legislative Council in 1922, the Queensland 
Parliament, in contrast to the parliaments of all other States, has 
comprised just one legislative chamber. The Legislative Assembly, after 
the September 1992 election, consisted of 89 members: Australian Labor 
Party, 54; National Party, 26 and Liberal Party, 9. 


In 1872, adult male suffrage after a residence of 6 months was introduced 
and property qualifications were abandoned. Twenty years later optional 
preference voting was brought in and from 1905 women could vote. In 
1914, voting was made compulsory for the first time in Australia. 
Preferential voting was replaced by the relative majority (‘first past the 
post’) vote in 1942 but it was re-introduced in 1962 and made 
compulsory, which brought Queensland back into line with all other 
mainland States and the Commonwealth. In 1973 the voting age was 
reduced from 21 to 18 years. 


In 1910, responsibility for drawing electoral boundaries was given to three 
appointed electoral commissioners. Until then electoral boundaries had 
been defined by the government of the day and electorates outside 
Brisbane, particularly those im outlying parts of the State, hud 
comparatively small enrolments. The 1910 legislation provided for 72 
electorates with a permitted variation of 20 per cent above and below the 
average. In 1931, the size of the Assembly, and consequently the number 
of electorates, was reduced to 62. As well, stipulations were introduced 
to make city electorates larger than country clectorates. 


In 1949, the Assembly was enlarged to 75, and a zonal system was 
introduced comprising: a metropolitan zone (Brisbane) of 24 members; a 
south-eastern zone of 28 members; a northern zone with 13 members and 
a western zone of 10 members. In 1958, when the Assembly was again 
enlarged to 78 members, the number of zones was reduced to three but 
with a further enlargement in 1971 to 82, a fourth zone was re-introduced 
to provide for: a south-eastern zone of 47 members; a provincial cities 
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zone with a total of 13 members; a country zone of 15 members and a 
western and far northern zone electing 7 members. 


Electoral district 


Albert 
Archerfield 
Ashgrove 
Aspley 
Barambah 
Barron River 
Beaudesert 
Brisbane Central 
Broadwater 
Bulimba 
Bundaberg 
Bundamba 
Burdekin 
Burleigh 
Burnett 
Caboolture 
Cairns 
Callide 
Caloundra 
Capalaba 
Charters Towers 
Chatsworth 
Chermside 
Clayfield 
Cleveland 
Cook 

Crow's Nest 
Cunningham 
Currumbin 
Fyverton 
Ferny Grove 
Fitzroy 
Gladstone 
Greenslopes 
Gregory 
Gympie 
Hervey Bay 
Hinchinbrook 
Thala 
Indooroopilly 
Ipswich 
Ipswich West 
Kallangur 
Kedron 
Keppel 
Kurwonghah 
Lockyer 
Logan 
Lytton 
Mackay 


Politica! 
Member party 
Szezerbanik, J. ALP 
Ardill, L.A. ALP 
Fouras, Hon. DI. ALP 
Goss, JN. Liberal 
Ferrelt, T.J. National 
Clark, Dr L.A. ALP 
Lingard, K.R. National 
Beattie, P.D. ALP 
Grice, A.M. National 
Purcell, P.D. ALP 
Campbell, C.B. ALP 
Gibbs, Hon. RJ. ALP 
Stoneman, M.D. National 
Garmin, J.M. National 
Slack, DJ. National 
Sullivan, J.H. ALP 
De Lacey, Hon. KLE. ALP 
McCauley, D.B. National 
Sheldon, J.M. Liberal 
Elder, Ion. LP. ALP 
Mitchell, R_A. National 
Mackenroth, Hon. T.M. ALP 
Sullivan, T.B. ALP 
Santoro, S. Liberal 
Briskcy, DJ. ALP 
Bredhauer, §.D. ALP 
Cooper, T.R. National 
Elliott, JA. National 
Rose. M. ALP 
Welford, RI. ALP 
Milliner, Hon. G.R. ALP 
Pearce, J. ALP 
Bennett, N.P. ALP 
Fenlon, G.B. ALF 
Johnson, ¥.G. National 
Stephan, L.W. National 
Nuno, W.G. ALP 
Rowel!, M.H. National 
Palaszczuk, H. ALP 
Beanland, D.E. Libera! 
Hamill, Hon. B.J. ALP 
Livingstone, D.W. ALP 
Hayward, Hon. K.W. ALP 
Comben, Hon, F. ALP 
Lester, Hon. ¥.P. National 
Woodgate, M.R. ALP 
Fitzgerald, A.A. National 
Goss. Hon. W.K. ALP 
Burns, Hon. TJ. ALP 


Casey, Hon. E.D. 


Source: Queensland Government Gazelte. 
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Efectoral district 


Mansfield 
Maroochydore 
Maryborough 
Merrimac 
Mirani 

Moggill 
Mocloolah 
Mount Coot-tha 
Mount Gravatt 
Mount Isa 
Mount Ommaney 
Mulgrave 
Mundingburta 
Murrumba 
Nerang 

Nicklin 

Noosa 

Nudgee 
Redcliffe 
Redlands 
Rockhampton 
Sandgate 

South Brisbane 
Southport 
Springwood 
Sunnybank 
Surfers Paradise 
Tablelands 
Thuringowa 
Toowoomba North 
Toowoomba South 
Townsville 
Wurtega 
Warwick 
Waterford 
Western Downs 
Whitsunday 
Woodridge 
Yeronga 


3.7 MEMBERS OF THE QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AT 25 MAY 1994 


Member 


Power, 1_J. 
Simpson, F.S. 
Dollin, R.H. 
Quinn, RJ. 
Malone, G.F. 
Watson, Dr D.JH. 
Laming, B.E. 
Edmond, W.M. 
Spence, J.C. 
McGrady, Hon. A. 
Pyke, P.M. 

Pitt, FW, 

Davies, K.H. 
Wells, Hon. D.MacM. 
Connor, R.T. 
Turner, Hon. N.J. 
Davidson, BW. 
Vaughan, KIL 
Hollis, R.K. 

Budd, J.A. 
Braddy, Hon. P.J. 
Nuttall. G.R. 
Warner. Hon. A.M. 
Veivers. M.D. 
Robson, Hon. M.J. 
Robertson, §. 
Borhidge, R.E. 
Gilmore, TG. 
McFiligott, K.V. 
Healy, G.J. 
Horan. M.J. 
Smith, Hon. G.N, 
Hobbs, H.W.T. 
Springborg, T_T. 
Barton, TA. 
Littleproud, B.G. 
Bird, L.R. 

TY Arey, WT, 
Foley, Hon. MJ. 


Speaker: Hon. D.J. Fouras 
Premier; Hon. W.IK. Goss 


Leader of the Opposition: 


Pofitical 
party 


ALP 
National 
ALP 
Liberal 
National 
Liberal 
Liberal 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
Liberal 
National 
Liberal 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 
National 
ALP 
ALP 
National 
National 
ALP 
National 
National 
ALP 
National 
National 
ALP 
Nationil 
ALP 
ALP 
ALP 


R.E. Borbidge 


Despite redistributions prior to elections in 1972, 1977 and 1986, the basic 
The 1985 redistribution 


system remained that drawn up in 1971. 
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State Election, 1992 


increased the number of members in the Assembly to 89. Although it did 
respond to changing demographic patterns within the zones, it did not 
alter the relativity between zones. 


In March 1990, EARC was appointed to review electoral law and 
administration in Queensland. The Commission was required to 
investigate the Legislative Assembly electoral system. 


A review of the zonal electoral system, including an examination of the 
vating system to be applied in future Legislative Assembly elections was 
carried aul. This report, which was presented to the Parliamentary 
Committee in late 1990, included recommended principles and procedures 
for a redistribution to be carried out by EARC. This was undertaken in 
1991. 


A review of the Queensland electoral roll system and the report on this 
investigation was also presented in 1990. 


During 1991, EARC completed its investigations into the Legislative 
Assembly electoral system with the distribution of Queensland into 89 
new State electoral districts. Boundaries for the 89 electoral districts were 
drawn following the principle of one vote, one value within a 10 per cent 
tolerance, except for thuse districts above 100,000 square kilometres in 
area, where special weighting apphcs. This group comprises the 
districts of Cook, Charters Towers, Gregory, Mount Isa and Warrego. 


The Commission furnished its report entitled Elections Aci 1983 and 
Related Matters in December 1991. Release of this report follows 
EARC’s comprehensive review of the Elections Act, which regulates 
the conduct of elections in Queensland. The report examined 
appropriate administrative infrastructures for the conduct of elections 
in Queensland and recommended controls over political advertising, 
greater assistance for disabled voters and establishment of the 
Queensland Electoral Commission to conduct clections and future 
State electoral distributions. 


EARC finalised its reviews of electoral matters by furnishing a report, 
in October 1992, on the registration of donations to politicians and 
political parties and the public funding of election campaigns. 


EARC tabled its last report on 17 September 1993 and ceased to exist 
after 30 September 1993, 


After the State clectoral boundaries redistribution was completed in 
1991, an clection was held on 19 September 1992 in which 323 
candidates contested the 89 seats. 


The ALP retained government by winning 54 seats as it had in the 
previous election. The National Party won 26 seats and the Liberal 
Party retained 9 seats. In this election a total of 1,745,161 formal 
votes and 40,242 informal votes were recorded from a total roll of 
1,835,727 electors. 


The relativity between parties was retained following the by-election 
for the State electoral district of Mirani, which was held on 30 April 
1994. The seat was retained for the National Party by G.E. Malone. 


a 


The Cabinet 
and Executive 
Government 


The Cabinet at 
25 May 1994 
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3.6 SEATS WON IN QUEENSLAND ELECTIONS 


Party 1983 1986 198? #902 
Lahor 32 30 54 54 
National (a) 41 49 26 ey 
Liberal {aj 8 1G 49 * 
Other 1 — — — 
Total 82 89 BY 89 


(a) After the clection 2 elected Liberals switched to thy National Party, making 43 Nationals and 6 
Liberais in the Assembly. 


Seurces: Prasser. Scott, The Queensland Liberals, Current Affairs Bulletin, March 1987, and 
Queensland Gavermment Gaxettes. 


In Queensland, as in other States and the Commonwealth, executive 
government is based on the system which was cvalved in Britain in the 
18th century, and which is generally known as ‘Cabinet’ or ‘responsible’ 
government. Its essence is that the head of the State, the Governor, 
should perform governmental acts on the advice of ministers; that 
ministers of State should be chosen from members of parliament 
belonging to the party, or coalition of parties, commanding a majority in 
the Legislative Assembly: that the ministry, the Cabinet, so chosen should 
be collectively responsible to that house for the actions and administration 
of government departments and authoritics which have been created to put 
into practice the laws made by purliament and that the ministry should 
Tesign or advise an election if it ceases to command a majority in the 
Assembly. 


Premier, Minister for Economic and Trade Development 
Hon, Wayne Keith Goss 


Deputy Premier, Minister for Emergency Services and Minister for 
Rural Communities and Consumer Affairs 
Hon. Thomas James Burns 


Treasurer 
Hon. Keith Ernest De Lacy 


Minister for Tourism, Sport and Racing 
Hon, Robert James Gibbs 


Minister for Transport and Minister Assisting the Premier on Economic 
and Trade Development 
Hon, David John Hamill 


Minister for Primary Industries 
Hon. Edmund Denis Casey 


Minister for Police and Minister for Corrective Services 
Hon. Paul Joseph Braddy 


Minister for Education 
Hon. Patrick Comben 


Minister for Housing, Local Government and Planning 
Hon. Terence Michael Mackenroth 


Minister for Justice and Attorney-General and Minister for the Arts 
Hon. Dean MacMillan Wells 


Minister for Family Services and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs 
Hon. Anne Marie Warner 
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Minister for Administrative Services 
Hon. Glen Richard Milliner 


Minister for Lands 
Hon. Geoffrey Norman Smith 


Minister for Health 
Hon. Kenneth William Hayward 


Minisier for Minerals and Energy 
Hon. Anthony McGrady 


Minister for Employment, Training and Industrial Relations 
Hon. Matthew Joseph Foley 


Minister for Business, Industry and Regional Develapment 
Hon. James Peter Elder 


Mintster for Environment and Heritage 
Hon. Molly Jess Robson 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


There are three classes of local authorities in Queensland. At 1 July 
1994, 18 city councils, including Brisbane, controlled the more 
important urban areas and 3 other urban areas were controlled by 
town councils. The rest of the State was administered by 107 shire 
councils. 


In March 1990, State Parliament gave EARC the task of reviewing the 
local authority clecloral system of Queensland and certain matters relating 
10 local authority administration. 


The report on the first stage of the review concerning an examination of 
internal boundaries and electoral principles was tabled in the Legislative 
Assembly on LO September 1990. 


The Commission’s report on the second stage of its review was tabled in 
the Legislative Assembly on 21 November 1991. It recommended that 
patticular local authorities be abolished and other new authorities created 
through amalgamation with adjoining shires and/or cities. The report also 
recommended principles for determining appropriate local authority 
boundaries and proposed the establishment of a permanent Local 
Authoritics Boundaries Commission to examine external boundary 
matters. 


Local authorities exercise those powers granted to them by statute, chiefly 
by the Local Government Act (City of Brisbane Act in the case of 
Brisbane), and also by other Acts conferring specific powers not covered 
by the principal Act. The Local Government Act, which prescribes the 
standards to be maintained by local authorities, is administered by the 
Department of Local Government. 


All council by-laws must be approved by the Governor in Council, after 
which they have the force of law. Each authority must prepare a budget 
showing receipts and expenditure for the ensuing year and their accounts 
arc audited by the Queens!and Auditor-General or by an auditor appointed 
by the Auditor-General. 
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Apart from roads declared under the Main Roads Act, local authorities are 
responsible for the construction and maintenance of all roads, streets, 
footpaths, etc. within their areas. Declared roads ure the responsibility of 
the State Government, through the Department of Main Roads. 


In Queensland, the provision of water, sewerage and other cleansing 
services is generally undertaken by local government. Facilities for 
recreational activities, including public parks and gardens, sporting venues 
and libraries are also maintained. Many authorities support local 
museums, have built cultural centres and have commissioned the 
publication of official shire histories. 


Loca) authorities are largely responsible for the contro! of building in their 
arcas and are responsible tor the administration of the Standard Building 
By-laws which specify certain minimum standards to be observed. In 
recent years authorities have become increasingly involved in 
environmental problems such as town planning, beach protection and 
anti-litter measures. 


Local Government Elections for office holders in Queensland's city, town and shire councils 

Elections were held on 26 March 1994, except for the Shires of Cooloola and 
Warwick where elections were held at different times due to boundary 
amalgamations. The implementation of the recommendations of the 
EARC Report of September 1990 meant that many candidates were 
elected under changed circumstances, EARC recommendations led to a 
reorganisation of local government boundaries which resulted in six fewer 
local governments at the time of the 1994 elections. 


The first of the amalgamations recommended through the EARC process 
resulted from the merging of the former Widgee Shire and Gympie City 
to form the Shire of Cooloola from 2 December 1993. Elections for the 
new shire took place on 27 November 1993 and the swearing in of the 
newly elected Coolocla Shire Council occurred on 7 December 1993. 


The Shires of Allora, Glengallan and Rosenthal were merged with 
Warwick City to form Warwick Shire. This took effect on 1 July 1994 
and elections were held on 25 June 1994, Mackay City and Pioncer Shire 
were amalgamated ta form new Mackay City. Date of effect was 8 April 
1994. A contracted Gooburrum Shire (after a boundary reorganisation 
expanded Bundaberg City} was merged with Woongarra Shire to form 
Burnett Shire. Date of effect was 30 March 1994. 


A number of other boundary amendments were made during 1994, 
Transfers between Logan City and Brisbane City took effect on 1 January 
1994. Part of Woocoo Shire was transferred to Maryborough City from 
31 March 1994. The boundaries of Burdekin Shire, Dalrymple Shire, 
Hinchinbrook Shire, Thuringowa City and Townsville City were amended 
by transfers among these areas. These took effect on 8 April 1994, 


Further proposals for boundary reorganisation or amalgamation are under 
review and remain to be finalised. 


A total of 2,438 candidates contested the March 1994 local government 
clections, Of these candidates 2,150 (1,657 men and 493 women} 
contested the non-leader councillor positions and 288 candidates (254 men 
and 34 women) contested the mayor or chairperson position to lead the 
councils. Thus, women accounted for 11.8 per cent of mayoral candidates 
and 22.9 per cent of non-mayoral candidates. 


Government and Administration 


Of the 1,090 non-mayeral candidates elected in March, 22.7 per cent were 
women, contrasting with 19.1 per cent previously. The overall similarity 
between the percentage of women contesting the election (22.9 pcr cent 
of non-mayoral candidates) and the percentage of women elected (22.7 
per cent) is worthy of note. The success rate, of men and women 
candidates, for election overall is virtually identical: one out of every two 
non-mayoral candidates of both sexes was elected. 


The Queensland system of popular (at large’) mayoral elections 
throughout local government is unique in Australia. 


Of the 126 local government areas, 24 incumbent mayors retired and 102 
sought re-clection. Of those mayors who sought re-election, 44.1 per cent 
were unopposed, 40.1 per cent were opposed but re-elected and 15.7 per 
cent were defeated. Of departing mayors, 60 per cent retired and 40 per 
cent were defeated. 


Of the nine women mayors prior to the March elections, two retired and 
seven sought re-clection. Of these seven candidates two were unopposed, 
three were opposed and re-elected and two were defeated. In addition, 
women were elected to mayoral office in the Shires of Cook, Herberton, 
Fitzroy, Longreach and Pime Rivers. 


In the City of Brisbane mayora) contest, the incumbent mayor, James 
Soorley, was re-elected with 229,196 first preference votes. This 
represented 52 per cent of formal votes. The Australian Labor Party 
cundidates won 15 of the 26 Brisbane electoral wards to increase their 
representation by one over the 1991 results. 
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Chapter 4 
QUEENSLAND - A BROAD OVERVIEW 


This chapter provides a broad overview of information relating to 
Queensland and its people. It aims to provide a summary of the key 
issues that are addressed in more detail in other chapters. 


Queensland’s estimated resident population of 3,112,600 at 306 June 
1993 represented approximately 18 per cent of the total population of 
Australia. Queensland experienced strong population growth in 
1992-93, increasing 2.7 per cent, compared with 1.0 per cent for 
Australia, Queensland also experienced strong economic growth in 
1992-93 with a Gross State Product increase of 7.4 per cent, compared 
with a 4.3 per cent increase in Gross Domestic Product for Australia. 


The greatest impetus to population growth was net interstate and overseas 
migration which provided 68.3 per cent of the population increase in 
1993. On a regional basis, almost two-thirds of the population of 
Queensland is located in the south-east of the State. 


Over the year to May 1994, Queensland also experienced strong labour 
force and employment growth and a decrease in the number of 
unemployed persons. This resulted in a fall in the unemployment rate 
from 10.3 per cent in May 1993 to 9.4 per cent in May 1994. 


Agriculture and mining, the original base for the development of the 
economy of Queensland, continue to make a strong contribution, 
especially in earning export income. However, in recent years, 
manufacturing has diversified into higher value-added, high technology 
industries and tourism in particular has experienced strong growth, In 
1992-93, the major contributions to Queensland’s Gross State Product 
were agriculture and mining (11 per cent), manufacturing and construction 
(20 per cent}, trade, transport, storage and communication (24 per cent) 
and business services, public administration, defence and community 
services (25 per cent). 


Queensland has a large infrastructure requirement given the more 
decentralised geographic distribution of its population, the long distance 
travel required to service them and the demands of a rapidly increasing 
population. A network of over 175,020 kilometres of roads, 9,797 
kilometres of rail, 10 major airports and 15 major ports helps to connect 
and service Queensland. 


Concern for the environment ranks high among the Queensland 
population. Almost three-quarters of persons surveyed in 1992 indicated 
that they had concerns about environmental problems. In addition, 81 per 
cent of households undertook some recycling activities. 


POPULATION 


The estimated resident population of Queensland was 3,112,600 at 30 
June 1993. Of this, 50.1 per cent were males and 49.9 per cent were 
females. 
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In recent years, Queensland’s population has experienced significant 
growth. Over the past decade, the population increased by over 
630,000 persons or 25.4 per cent. The increasing importance of net 
migration as the major contributor to Queensland's growth is shown 
by its rise from 51.0 per cent of the population increase at 30 June 
1983 to 68.3 per cent at 30 June 1993, 


Queensland's population has become progressively older, with the 
proportion of the population 65 years or older increasing from 9.8 per cent 
in J983 to 11.1 per cent in 1993. The median age of the Queensland 
population has increased correspondingly over this period from 29,3 years 
to 32.4 years. 


Queensland's population is concentrated in the south-cast corner of the 
State, with 62.7 per cent of the population residing in the Statistical 
Divisions of Brisbane and Morcton, at 30 June 1993. Despite this, 
Qucensland’s population is the lcast centralised of all the mainland States 
of Australia, with 54.4 per cent of the population living outside the 
Brisbane Statistical Division at 30 June 1993. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE, 1988 TO 1993 BY QUEENSLAND 
STATISTICAL DISTRICT AND SELECTED STATISTICAL DIVISION 
Sunshine Coast [f 

Moreton (a) 

Gold Coast-Tweed (bj) 
Cairns 

Bundaberg |g 

Brisbane (a) 
Gladstone |B 


Townsville: 
Mackay 
Rockhampton ( : 
u 1 a 3 4 5 6 i 
Per cent 
(a) Statistical Divisions. (b) Including that part in New South Wales. 


South-east Queensland (Brisbane and Moreton Statistical Divisions} 
continues to experience higher population growth than other Statistica] 
Divisions within Queensland, with the population increasing by 57,200 
persons in 1993. This represented 69.6 per cent of the total population 
increase in Queensland in 1993, Within south-east Guecnsland, statistical 
focal areas (suburbs} with the greatest increase in population from 1992 to 
1993 were Parkwood (37.8 per cent), Arundel (33.3) per cent). 
Parkinson-Drewvale (31.6 per cent), Doolandella-Forest Lake (27.7 per 
cent} and Stretton (23.3 per cenl). 


Ethnicity At the lime of the 1991 census, 17.0 per cent of the Queensland 
population had been born overseas compared with 16.4 per cent in 1986 
and 14,4 per cent in 1951. The comparative figure for Australia ut the 
time of the 199] census was 22.3 per cent. Pcople born in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland represented the largest immigrant group, accounting 
for 6.2 per cent of the total population of Queensland in 1991. 


There were 70,070 Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander (TST) people 
counted in Queensland at the 1991 ccnsus, representing 2.4 per cent of the 
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Family Composition 


total Queensland population. In comparison, Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander people represented 1.6 per cent of the total Australian population, with 
just over one quarter residing in Queensland at the time of the 1991 census. 


4.1 ABORIGINALITY BY SEX, QUEENSLAND, 1991 


Proportion 


Particulars Males Females Persons a} 

No. Na. Nu. & 
Aboriginal persons 27,573 27,938 53,511 79,2 
TSI persons 7,231 7.328 14,559 20.8 
Fotal 34,804 35,266 70,070 100.0 


(a) Proportion of total Aboriginal and TSI persons. 
Source: 1991 Census of Population and Housing. 


From March 1992 to May 1992, the ABS collected data relating to the 
characteristics of families and family members and the nature of family 
support. There were almost 825,000 houschoid families in Queensland in 
1992. Of these, 707,900 familics were couple families and 110,200 were 
one parent families. 


4.2 FAMILIES: FAMILY TYPE, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars Thousand Per cent 
Couple family 7079 &i8 
With dependent children only 304.4 36.9 
With dependent and non-dependent children 42.4 3.1 
With non-dependent children anly 63.1 V7 
With no children 298.0 36.1 
One parent family 102 i3.4 
With dependent children only 69.3 8.4 
With dependent and nen-dependent children 6.5 ns 
With non-dependent children only 344 43 
Other family 67 0.5 


Total 824.9 100.0 


Seurce: Australia’s Families (4418.0), 


Of all persons usually resident in Queensland in 1992, 87.3 per cent were 
living with at least one other family member in the same household. Just 
under 8 per cent were living alonc, 4.3 per cent were living with unrelated 
individuals in non-family households and the remainder were living as an 
unrelated individual in a family household. 


EDUCATION 


Queensland’s population is becoming more highly educated, with an 
increasing number of people holding post-school qualifications. In 
February 1993, 40.6 per cent of persons aged 15 years or older had 
attained post-school qualifications, with 7.9 per cent having a degree. 
These figures are higher than those recorded in February 1989 (37.7 
per cent and 6.0 per cent, respectively). 


In 1993, there were 332,836 children enrolled in primary school and 
210,895 persons enrolled in secondary school. 
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The apparent retention rate (the extent to which students remain in school 
from their first secondary year (Year 8) to the later years of schooling 
(Years 11 and 12)) increased trom 79.6 per cent in 1991 to 85.0) per cent 
in 1992 but decreased to 82.9 per cent in 1993. 


In 1993, 93,955 students were enrolled in higher education institutions, a 
4.2 per cent increase since 1992. Of these students, 8,801 were 
undertaking a higher degree. in 1992, there were 38 Technical and Further 
Education (TAFE) institutions in Queensland, with an estimated 277,795 
students. Although the number of institutions decreased 7.3 per cent in 
199], the number of students increased 15.8 per cent over the sume 
period. 


LABOUR FORCE 


In trend estimate terms, the labour force in Queensland experienced 
strong growth over the year to May 1994, increasing 48,000 to 
1,568,200 persons. Employment increased by 57,600 to 1,421,100 
persons over the same period, while the number of unemployed 
persons decreased by 9,700 to 147,000 persons. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE: TREND SERIES, QUEENSLAND 


Per cent 
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This resulted in an unemployment rate of 9.4 per cent in May 1994, 
compared with 10.3 per cent in May 1993, The unemployment rate for 
Australia fell from 10.8 per cent to 9.9 per cent over the same period. The 
labour force participation rate in Queensland increased 0.2 percentage 
points to 63.6 per cent over the 12 months to May 1994. 


GROSS STATE PRODUCT 


In Queensfand over the 10 years ending 1992-93, there has been a 
relative shift in the contribution to Gross State Product at Factor Cost 
(GSP(fc)) from goods-preducing industries tu service-providing 
industries. Over the period 1982-83 to 1992-93, all goods-producing 
industries recorded proportional decreases in contribution to 
75P(fe), with the manufacturing sector recording the greatest 
decline, falling from 14.8 per cent of GSP(fc) in 1982-83 to 12.2 per 
cent in 1992-93, 
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Other sectors whose proportional contributions declined over the period 
1982-83 to 1992-93 were: construction (falling 1.7 percentage points), 
mining (falling 1.1 percentage points), and agriculture, forestry, fishing 
and hunting (falling 0.5 percentage points). 


In contrast to the goods-producing industrics, all the service-providing 
sectors recorded increases in their contributions to GSP{fc) over the 
period 1982-83 to 1992-93, with the exception of electricity, gas and 
water (which remained steady) and the general government sector 
contribution (which decreased 0.8 percentage points). The highest 
increase was recorded in finance, property and business services which 
increased 1.6 percentage points over this period. 


4.3 CONTRIBUTION TO GROSS STATE PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST 
BY INDUSTRY SUBDIVISION, QUEENSLAND 


Contribution 
tu GSPife) 
Vale —§ <A __________ 
industry subdivision 1992-93 1982-83 1992-93 
Sm ia Gy 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 2,685 5.1 46 
Mining 3,425 7.0 5.9 
Manufacturing 7,074 14.8 12.2 
Electricity, gas and water 2,134 3.7 37 
Construction 4,801 10.0 8.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 8,449 13.9 14.6 
Transport, storage and communication 5,375 8.2 3 
Finance, property and business 
services 4.618 6.4 a. 
Public administration, defence and 
community services 9.680) 15.4 16,7 
Recreational, personal and other services 3,028 44 3.2 
Ownership of dwellings 5,492 8.5 95 
General government 1,291 3.0 2.2 
‘Total 58,052 100.0 100.0 


Seance: State Accounts (S220.(h. 
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The Queensland economy grew strongly over most of the 1980s, 
recording un average annual growth rate in GSP of 10.0 per cent from 
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1982-83 ta 1992-93, compared with avcrage annual growth in GDP of 9.0 
per cent for Australia over the same period. For the 5 years from 1983-84 
to 1988-89, Queensland’s growth lagged marginally behind that of 
Australia before becoming especially buoyant during 1988-89 and 
1989-90. The Queensland economy then slowed with the onset of a 
national and global economic downturn and the effect of drought and 
falling commodity prices depressing the agriculture sector. In 1991-92, 
however, growth in Queensland GSP improved substantially above the 
Australian average, growing 5.5 per cent compared with 2.1 per cent for 
GDP for Australia. This reflected proportionally higher growth in all 
industries except agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting and electricity, 
gas and water. Similarly in 1992-93, Queensland’s GSP continued to grow 
faster than GDP for Australia, achieving a growth rate of 7.4 per cent 
compared with 4.3 per cent nationally, This reflects the increase in 
contribution to GSP by most of the State’s service industrics. 


INDUSTRY 


During the 5-year period between May 1989 and May 1994, the 
largest percentage increases in employment were in community 
services which increased by 23.3 per cent to 258,900 persons and 
recreation, personal and other services which grew 22.9 per cent to 
427,100 persons with average annual growth rates of 4.3 per cent and 
4.2 per cent, respectively. Employment in the finance, property and 
business services industry increased 19.4 per cent and that in 
construction increased 16.4 per cent over the same period, 


EMPLOYED PERSONS BY INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND 
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The mining industry recorded the largest percentage decrease in 
employment, falling by 27.0 per cent over 5 ycars to 17,300 persons, an 
average annual decrease of 6.1 per cent. Overall, total employment in 
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Queensland rose 11.2 per cent to 1,423,200 persons. This represents an 
average annual growth rate of 2.1] per cent aver the 5 years to May 1994. 


Although adverse seasonal conditions continned to prevail in many 
regions throughgut Queensland during 1992-93, the gross value of 
agricultural commodities produced reversed the fal] of the previous year, 
rising 5.6 per cent ($253.1m) to 54,760.3m. The main reason for this 
increase was a rise of $196.5m in the value of craps. 


In 1992-93, the total value of mineral production increased 10.7 per cent 
($545.0m) te $5,626.8m, The largest contributors to this total were coal, 
$3,555.0m (63.2 per cent}; copper, $673.3m (12.0 per cent) and gold, 
$474.6m (8.4 per cent). 


There were 6,573 manufacturing establishments operating in Queensland 
at 30 June 1992. These establishments paid $3,195m in wages and 
salaries and recorded $22,836.9m in turnover in the year to 30 June 1992. 
During 1991-92, Queensland manufacturing industries contributed 13.6 
per cent of total Australian manufacturing turnover. 


In 1992-93, the trend estimate value of retail turnover in Queensland 
increased by $1,085.5m (6.8 per cent) to $17,061.3m, This represented 
17.7 per cent of total Australian retailing turnover in 1992-93. In the 5 
years to 1992-93, estimated retail turnover in Queensland increased by 
62.8 per cent, representing an average annual growth rate of 10.2 per cent. 
In trend estimate terms, the grocery, confection and tobacconists industry 
was the largest contributor, generating $4,958m (29.1 per cent) of 
Queensland’s turnover during 1992-93, followed by the hotel, liquor 
stores and licensed clubs industry which contributed $2,170m (12.7 per 
cent). 


TREND ESTIMATES OF RETAIL TURNOVER, QUEENSLAND 
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During 1992-93, construction commenced on 46,985 new dwelling units 
in Queensland with a total value of $3,828.5m. This represents an 
increase of 21.9 per cent in the number of new dwelling commencements 
over the previous year’s total and 28.3 per cent of the total value of new 
dwelling unit commencements in Australia. 
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The value of large engineering construction projects such as roads, 
bridges, railways, harbours, power stations and production and 
distribution facilities that were commenced in 1992-93 in Queensland rose 
16.7 per cent to $2,372.3m. This follows a decline of 13.6 per cent in the 
previous year. Engineering construction commencements in Queensland 
represented 20.7 per cent of the total Australian value in 1992-93. 


Tourism is one of Queensland’s largest and most dynamic economic 
industries. After peaking in 1988, with World Expo 88 in Brisbane and 
the Australian Bicentenary celebrations, tourism in Queensland declined 
temporarily in 1989 in terms of both international visitors and domestic 
travel. In the subscquent 4 years, however, international visitor numbcrs 
to Australia have increased 44 per cent from 2.1 millon in 1989 to a 
record 3.0 million in 1993 and Queensland has attracted a growing 
proportion of those visitors. The number of international visitors stating 
that Queensland was the main State of intended stay increased from 
440,000 in 1989 to 866,000 in 1993 (21.3 per cent and 28.7 per cent of 
the Australian total, respectively). 


According to the Bureau of Tourism Research Domestic Tourism Monttor, 
the total number of visitor nights in Queensland fell from 55.0 million in 
1989-90 to 54.0 million in 1992-93. However, Queensland’s share of 
total Australian visitor nights increased from 24.6 per cent to 25.7 per cent 
over this same peiod) In the 4 years to 3] December 1993, 
accommodation capaci‘y available in Queensland has grown by 9.6 per 
cent for hotels, motels and guest houses with facilities, to 40,125 rooms 
und by 9.6 per cent for holiday flats, units and houses to 16,608 units. 
Over this same period of time, annual takings from accommodation have 
increwsed by 58 per cent to $733m jn 1993 for hotels, motels and guest 
houses and by 48 per cent to $199m in 1993 for holiday flats, units and 
houses. 


TREND ESTIMATES OF NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED, 
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New motor vehicle registrations in Queensland rose 8.2 per cent in 
1992-93 to 104,403. This follows consecutive falls of 3.6 per cent in 
1990-91 and 3.2 per cent in 1991-92. Passenger vehicles accounted for 
78.2 per cent of all new motor vehicles registrations in 1992-93 followed 
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by light commercial vehicles (18.1 per cent). Queensland motor vehicle 
registrations represented 19.3 per cent of total Australian registrations in 
1992-93. 


New capital expenditure investment in the private sector in Queensland in 
1992-93 totalled $3,885m, an increase of 6.9 per cent from the 
expenditure for the previous year. In comparison, new capital expenditure 
investment in the private sector in Australia increased 6.3 per cent from 
1991-92 to 1992-93. Investment in new buildings and structures in 
Queensland increased by 11.2 per cent to $1,568m and investment in 
plant, machinery and equipment increased by 4.2 per cent to $2,317m. 


PRIVATE NEW CAPITAL EXPENDITURE BY ASSET, 
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QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Total outlays of the Queensland State Government for 1992-93 were 
$11,470m, an increase of 4.7 per cent from outlays in 1991-92. Totat 
revenue generated in 1992-93 was $12,471m, leaving a net negative 
financing requirement of $1,105m, 


Of total outlays, $3,220m or 28.1 per cent, was spent on education, 
$1,761m (15.4 per cent) on health and $1,333m (11.6 per cent) on 
transport and communication. These represented 17.2 per cent, 15.4 per 
cent and 16.9 per cent, respectively, of the Australian totals for these 
purposes. 


HEALTH 


The ABS 1989-90 National Health Survey revealed the health status 
of Queenslanders as relatively similar to the average for Australia. 
Although the proportion of persons experiencing both recent and 
long-term illness was higher in Queensland than the Australian 
average (57.3 per cent and 53.2 per cent, respectively), the proportion 
of Queenslanders aged 18 years and over who regarded their health 
status as either ‘excellent’ or ‘good’ was marginally higher than that 
recorded for Australia (79.3 per cent and 79.2 per cent, respectively). 
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In Queensland, there were over 400 residential and non-residential health 
establishmenis in 1991-92. The 200 nursing care homes in Queensland 
provided almost 4.4 million inpatient days of nursing care during 1991-92, 
The 7] outpatient service centres rendered a total of 585,200 services 
during 3991-92, while 491,000 services were rendered by the 31 day 
centres. Durimg 199J-92, staff employed by the 103 domiciliary nursing 
services visited 1,867,900 Queenslanders in their homes. 


The propottion of persons aged 18 years and over who drank alcoho} in 
the 7 days prior to the interview was lower in Queensland (6].3 per cent) 
than Australia (62.5 per cent}. Of the 2,089,900 persons aged 18 years 
and over in Quecnsland, 28.4 per cent indicated they smoked, equalling 
the national average. Of these, 56.3 per cent were male. Queensland also 
recorded a higher proportion of persons who did not exercise (36.7 per 
cent) and who were obese (9.1 per cent) compared with the national 
averages (35.8 per cent and 8.7 per cent, respectively). These 
comparisons are shown in the table below. 


4.4 PERSONS AGED 18 YEARS AND OVER: HEALTH STATUS 
INDICATORS, GUEENSLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 1989-90 


Pariiculars Onueensiand Australia 
te ea 
Persons reporting recent illness 738 FOB 
Sclf assessed health status as 
‘excellent’ of ‘good’ 79,3 79,2 
Alcoho} intake 
Consumed alcoho! 613 62.5 
Did net consume alcohol 38.7 37.8 
Smoker status 
Smoker 28.4 28.4 
Ex-smoker 24.8 33.2 
Never smoked 46.8 48.4 
Exercise level 
No exercise 36,7 35.8 
Low 314 32,2 
Medium 18.7 16.6 
High 15.3 15.4 
Body mass index 
Obese 9] 87 


Seurce; National Tealth Survey, 1989-00, 


Life expectancy for females is greater than that for males al all ages. In 
1992, the life expectancy of a newborn child in Queensland was 74.4 for 
boys and 80.2 for girls. Queensland life expectancies are comparable ta 
the life expectancies for Australia as a whole. 


WELFARE 


Welfare is essential in protecting people with special needs from 
economic hardship and may be provided by government or voluntary 
organisations. 


The number of Queensland residential welfare establishments in 
1991-92 increased 4.7 per cent to 1,079. Of these, 383 establishments 
provided substitute family or home care, 90 provided hostel care and 
606 provided accommodation only. 
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At 30 June 1993, there were 251,557 age pensioners in Queensland, an 
increase of 5.2 per cent from the previous year. [n addition to this, 68,459 
persons received the disability support pension and 152,162 persons were 
recipients of the job search and newstart allowances. As a proportion of 
the total Queensland population, the number of persons recciving 
pensions, payments and allowances, is comparable to the average for total 
Australia. 


4.5 NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS OF SELECTED WELFARE PENSIONS, 
ALLOWANCES AND PAYMENTS, 30 JUNE 1993 


QGueenstiand Australia 
Type of pension Number Per cent fa) Per cent (a) 
Age pension (b) 251,557 8.1 8.6 
Disability support pension 68,459 2.2 2.3 
Rehabilttation allowance 97 —_ _ 
Sickness allowance (¢) 9,853 0.3 0.2 
Mobility allowance (d) 3,581 0.1 0.1 
Child disability allowance (d) (e) 11,840 oh 1.3 
Job search allowance (c) 91,139 ath 7.8 
Newstart allowance (c) 61,023 20 7.2 
Basic family payment (f) 336.043 11.4 1.4 
Sole parent pension 56,883 L8 L7 
Class B widow pension 8.454 0.3 0.4 


(a) Number of recipients as 4 percentage of the respeetive estimated resident population at 30 June 1993. 
ib) Inciudes wife‘carer pension. (c) Annual average number. (dj) Including Northern Territory. 
(e) Number of recipients current at end of vear. (f) Number of families. 


Sources: Australian Demographic Statistics (5101.0). Department of Social Security, Annual Report 
1992.93. 


CRIME 


In the 12 months 1o April 1993, an estimated 7.5 per cent of 
households in Queensland were victims of at least one break and enter 
or attempted break and enter offence. This compares with an 
estimated 6.8 per cent of households whe were victims of the same 
offence in Australia. 


VICTIMS GF CRIME IN THE LAST 12 MONTHS: TYPE OF OFFENCE, 
QUEENSLAND 


Break and enter (a) 
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An estimated 1.2 per cent of persons aged 15 years and over in 
Queensland were victims of at least one robbery in the 12 months to April 
1993, which is the same as the Australian rate aver the same period. 


Personal crime in Queensland over the 12 months to April 1993 was 
highest amongst the 15 to 24 year old age group, with 8.5 per cent of 
people in this age group being recorded as victims of personal crime. The 
lowest occurrences of personal crime were in the 65 years and over age 
group, which had a victimisation rate of 0.4 per cent. 


4.6 VICTIMS AND NON-VICFIMS OF PERSONAL CRIME {a), 
QUEENSLAND, 12 MONTHS TO APRIL 1993 


Naw- Vie timisation 


Age group (years) Victims Hictints Victims rate (bj 

“OO OM) ‘000 per cent 
15-24 40.5 436.1 476.6 8.5 
25-34 227 447.5 470.2 48 
35-44 16.7 431.9 448.6 3.7 
48-54 8.1 334.8 342.9 24 
35-64 or 233.3 236.2 L2 
AS and over 1.2 248.7 299.9 0.4 
Total 92.1 2,182.2 2,274.3 4.0 


(a) Robbery. assaull or sexual assault. (b) In the same age group. 


ENVIRONMENT 


In May 1992, the ABS surveyed people’s views and practices on 
environmental issues. Of those persons aged 18 years and over in 
Queensland, 74,0 per cent stated that they had concerns about 
environmental problems. 


4.7 ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEM, PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS (a} 


Environmental problem 


Queensland Australia 
Destruction of trees/ecosystems 37.1 32.8 
Air pollution 36.9 40.2 
Occan pollution 36.4 32.3 
Freshwater pollution 31.2 29.9 
Ozone layer 26.2 28.6 
Garbage disposal 217 22.9 
Toxic chemical waste 21.4 21.3 
Extinction of species 21.3 19.3 
Land degradation 16.3 13.3 
Use uf pesticides 15.6 13.7 
Resource conservation 15.5 15.0 
Greenhouse effect 15.2 bis2 
Other pollution 13.1 14! 
Overpopulation 15.0 12.6 
Nuclear testsweapons 14.5 14.6 
Use of uranium a 8.4 
Other 6.5 48 
Sand mining 5.1 4.6 


No concerns 26.4) 25.2, 


{a} More than one problem may be indicated per person. 
Source: Environmental Issues; People’s Views and Practices (4602.0). 
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When asked to rank their concerns by environmental problem category, 
37.1 per cent indicated destruction of treesecosystems to be their major 
concern, followed by air pollution (36.9 per cent} and ocean pollution 
(36.4 per cent), Of least concern was sand mining (5.1 per cent). 


In Queensland, just over 30 per cent indicated that they donated time or 
money io environmental protection and 3.4 per cent stated that they were 
members of an environmental group. This compares with 28 per cent and 
5.7 per cenl, respectively, for Australia. The survey also found that 81 per 
cent of Queensland households underiook some form of recycling, with 
the most popular form being recycling old clothing and rags (62.2 per 
cent), garden waste (49.1 per cent) and glass (42.4 per cent), with motor 
oil being the least recycled (9.3 per cent). (Note: indicating more than 
one method of recycling was acceptable). Of those who did not recycle, 
38.9 per cenl pave no explanation while 28.9 per cent indicated that there 
were no services or facilities available for recycling, 


In 1990-91, a total of $259m was spent by the public sector in Queensland 
on pollution abatement and control. Of this, $53m (2U per cent} was spent 
on current outlays (the sum of net capital expenditure on goods and 
services and nel current transfer payments) and $206m (80 per cent) was 
spent on capital outlays (the sum of expenditure on new fixed assets, net 
purchases of other capital assets, increases in stock and net transfer 
payments to all other bodies to fund capital expenditure). This equated to 
a per capita outlay on pollution abatement and control of $86.98 in 
Queensland, compared with $130.15 for Australia. 


PUBLIC SECTOR POLLUTION ABATEMENT AND CONTROL PER CAPITA 
OUTLAY BY STATE, 1990-91 
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Of the $259m spent. local government authorities accounted [or 89.6 per 
cent of total outlays with the State Government contributing a further 9.3 
per cent. The majorily of this total outlay was spent on sewerage (35.5 
per cent) and water treatment (31.7 per cent). 


ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 
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4.8 PUBLIC SECTOR POLLUTION ABATEMENT AND CONTROL 
OUTLAYS {a), 1990-91 


Queensland Australia (b) 


Government purpuse —_— > 
classification Sun per cent am per cent 
Water treatment {c) 82 3).7 50S 23.0 
Houschald garbage 7 Det 130 5.4 
Other sanitation 12 46 166 7.6 
Sewerage 92 35:5 91 42.5 
Urban stormwater drainage 40) 15.4 183 8.3 
Other environmental protection oe 10.4 278 12.7 


Total 259 100.0 2,193 106.0 


{a} Outlays exclude some current and capital transfer payments (e.g. taxes paid by general government}. 
ib) Inchiding Commonwealth outlays spent at the national level. fc} This figure represents half the 
value of witer supply. 


Source; Cost of Environment Protection: Selected Industries (4603.0), 
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Chapter 5 


POPULATION 


Queensland’s population has shown steady growth over the past 
decade, progressively increasing its share of the Australian total. In 
common with most Western societies, the population is gradually 
ageing as birth rates decline and life expectancy increases. ‘The State 
is expected to reach a population level of between 5.4 and 6.2 million 
by 2041. 


There are two sources of population data used in this chapter, the 
census of population and housing, which is conducted every 5 years 
and the estimated resident population (ERP) which is updated 
annually, This chapter uses population data taken from both the 
census and the ERP, depending on which is the mest appropriate 
source. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Queensland’s estimated resident population was 3,112,600 at 30 June 1993. 
On separation from the Colony of New South Wales in 1859, Queensland’s 
population was 23,520, at that time the second smallest colony exceeding 
only Western Australia. With the exception of 1916 and 1946, which were 
affected by World Wars I and Ll, Queensland's population has increased 
each year. 


The first census of Queensland was conducted on 7 April 1861 when the 
population was 30,059 (18,121 males and 11,938 females). 


In 1867 the Queensland population exceeded that of Tasmania and in 
1885 it passed that of South Australia to become the third largest colony, 
a position which has been maintained. According to censuses taken by 
the several colonies in 1881, Queensland’s population was 9.5 per cent of 
the Australian total. At June 1993, Queensland accounted for 17.6 per 
cent of the Australian total. 


Queensland’s population exceeded a quarter of a million in 1883, it was 
half a miilion in 1901, one million in 1938 and two million in 1974. 
Growth in the 5-year period up to June 1993 averaged 2.6 per cent 
annually, which was well above the Australian average of 1.3 per cent. 


Natural increase {excess of births over deaths) and net migration have 
each been important factors in the growth of the Qucensland population. 
Net migration was consistently the most important cause of population 
growth in the State’s early development and has also been the major 
component again since the early 1970s. 


The early years after separation from New South Wales saw large influxes 
of migrants attracted by free passage or gifts of land orders. Discoveries 
of gold in the 1870s and 1880s led to another influx of immigrants, 
followed by a decline in the 1890s. Depressed economic conditions in the 
early 1900s were accompanied by a steadying in the number of births as 
well as in net migration. 
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The economic collapse in 1929 and the depression during the 193(s 
brought a decline in the number of births and in net migration, During 
World War If, net migration fell further, while births rose to 26,713 in 
1945. 


At the end of World War J! the Commonwealth Government launched a 
program to increase Australia’s population by 1 per cent annually through 
immigration, Queensland, although not proportionally receiving as many 
migrants as the major southern States, nevertheless showed considerable 
pains, with the population increasing to 1,106,415 in 1947, 


The post World War II period up to the 1960s also experienced high 
fertihty and was known as the baby boom era. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF THE 
QUEENSLAND AND AUSTRALIAN POPULATIONS 


Per cent 


| Australia <3 


Queensland 
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A general lowering of the crude birth rate, to a leve! below that of the 
depression years, occurred during the 1960s and 1970s. The slight 
increase in the number of births, coupled with an increase jin the number 
of deaths, resulted in a minor reduction in the levcl of natural increase. 
Net migration over the last 20 years has fluctuated, with peaks in the early 
1970s, early 1980s and again in 1988-89. 
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{a) Estimated resident population as al 31 December. 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


Queensland, in common with most other developed nations, is 
experiencing a ‘greying’ of the population, with increasing median 
ages and a higher proportion of people in the 65 years and over age 
group. AS Queensland moves into the 21st century, this trend will 
accelerate as those born in the post World War IE baby boom era 
reach retirement age. 


In June 1973, the median age of the Queensland population was 27.0 
years. By June 1993 the mediun age had risen progressively to 32.4 years. 
The median age of males at June 1993 was 31.8 years and that of females 
was 33 years, reflecting the longer lite span of females. 


The 65 years and over age group has increased significantly since 1945. 
This is a trend being experienced by many nations resulting in the work 
force being required to support an increasing proportion of retired persons. 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION AGED 65 YEARS AND OVER (a), 
QUEENSLAND 


Per cent 
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tab Census count to 1961: estimated resident population from 1973, 


The proportion of Queenslanders born overseas is increasing. According 
te the 1991 Census, 17.1 per cent of the population counted in Queensland 
was born overseas compared with just 10.3 per cent in 1947, With the 
proportion for Australia at 22.3 per cent, the Queensland figure reflects 
lower levels of immigration when compared with New South Wales and 
Victoria, the major destinations of overseas migrants. 


While the percentage of people born overseas has been increasing, there 
has also been a change in the pattern of the birthplaces of the overseas 
born, with an increasing proportion of settlers to Queensland arriving from 
Asian countries and New Zealand. 


In the 1991 Census, 188,168 Queenslanders spoke a language other than 
English at home, the most common being Italian (14.6 per cent) followed 
by Chinese languages (11.1 per cent) and German (9.9 per cent}. 


Of those bern everseas, over 70 per cent speak English only, while 12.8 
per cent used another language and spoke English very well, 
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5.1 BIRTHPLACE OF THE POPULATION, QUEENSLAND 


(per ceri) 
Censuses 
Birthplace 1966 1986 £99] 
Australia 88.0 83.4 &0.7 
New Zealand Os 24 3.1 
U.K. and Treland 63 G.1 6.2 
Other Europe 41 3.5 3.6 
Asia (L6 Ls eno 
Ametica 03 (1.6 0.7 
Other 03 1.0 1.2 
Total averseas born 12.0 13.0 7G 
Not stated — 14 2.3 


Total 100.8 100.0 100.0 


Source: Censuses of Population and Housing. 


5.2 ENGLISH PROFICIENCY OF QUEENSLANDERS BORN OVERSEAS 


{per cent) 
Particulars 499] 
Uses another language and speaks English 
Very weil 28 
Well 0.5 
Not well 45 
Noi at alf ? 
Proficiency not stated 0.2 
Speaks English only TL 
Language(s) ased aot stated 09 
Total 100.0 


Source; Census of Population and Housing. 


In 1991, 77.0 per cent of Queenslanders were affiliated with Christian 
denominations, 1.0 per cent with non-Christian groaps and 11.6 per cent 
had no religious affiliation. 


5.3 RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, QUEENSLAND 


(per cent) 
Particulars 1986 199! 
Christian 
Anglican 24.8 252 
Baptist 1.5 14 
Catholic 34.3 23.4 
Lutheran 22 Pee) 
Preshyterian 46 5.4 
Uniting Church 9.9 10.4 
Other 8.2 6.4 
Non-Christian 0.7 in 
No religion 11.7 11.6 
Not stated 12.1 10.0 


Total 


{a} Including inadequately described, 
Source: Censuses of Population and Housing, 
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The number of Anglicans increased by 110,424 between 1986 and 1991 and 
the number of Catholics increased by 127,387 during the same penod. As a 
result of the establishment of the Uniting Church in 1977, the number of 
people who reported themselves as Presbyterians and Methodists declined. 


Non-Christian believers increased by 13,043 persons during the 1986 to 
1991 intercensal period, and those claiming no religious affiliation rose 
from 302,505 to 344,174 in the same period. 


ABORIGINAL AND TORRES STRAIT ISLANDER PEOPLE 


At the 1991 Census, there were 70,070 Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander (TSI) people counted in Queensland. This represented 2.4 
per cent of the total Queensland population and 26.4 per cent of all 
Aboriginal and TSI people in Australia. 


In Queensland, the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander population 
increased by 14.4 per cent between the 1986 and 1991 censuses, compared 
with an increase of 15.1 per cent for the total Stale population. 


5.4 ABORIGINAL AND TSI PEOPLE, QUEENSLAND 


Aboriginal TS! 
Census year people people Total 
1971 24,414 7,508 31,922 
1976 31,948 9,396 41.344 
1981 33,966 10,732 44,098 
1986 48,098 13,170 61,268 


199} 33,511 14,359 70.070 


Sonrce: Censuses of Population and Housing. 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people were unevenly distributed 
throughout Oucensland. Over half (53.0 per cent) were located in the 
Northern, Far North and North-West Statistical Divisions with the 
majority living in the Far North Division. By contrast, almost half (44.8 
per cent) of the total population of Queensland was located in the 
Brisbane Siatistical Division with the next highest proportion located in 
the Moreton Statistical Division. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Since World War II, Queensland’s urban population has grown strongly. 
At the 1991 Population Census, 79.2 per cent of people counted were in 
urban areas compared with 59.7 per cent of the population in 1947, 


The rural population, having dropped to 373,392 in 1971, increased 
to 616,707 by 1991, with 117,642 persons in small rural localities of 
between 200 and 999 people. 


Queensland’s population is the Jeast centralised of all the mainland States 
of Australia, with 45.7 per cent of the population living in Brishanc 
Statistical Division at 30 June 1992, 


Notwithstanding the relatively decentralised nature of population 
distribution in Queensland, 62.6 per cent of the population resided in the 
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Statistical Divisions of Brisbane and Moreton in the south-eastern corner 
of the State, at 30 June 1992. 


5.5 ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION, AT 30 JUNE 1992 


Capital City 


Suite Total statistical division 
100 Og o 
New South Wales 5,958.7 3,699.8 62.1 
Victoria 4,448.8 3,177.9 714 
Oucensland 3,030.4 1,385.5 45,7 
South Australia 1,456.4 1,065.3 73.1 
Western Australia 1,657.1 1,205.3 72.7 


Tasmania 469.8 188.3 40.1 


Source: Australian Demographic Statistics (3701 0). 


5.6 POPULATION AND GROWTH IN STATISTICAL DIVISIONS, 
QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 1993 


Average 


Estimated Proportion annual 

resident of growth rate, 

Statistical division population Oueensland 1988 ta 1993 
Ne. &% & 

Brisbane and Moreton 1,952,832 62.7 ak 
Wide Bay-Burnett 208,971 6.7 3.3 
Darling Downs 200,959 6.5 15 
South-West 29,159 0.9 O.1 
Fitzroy 175,638 5.6 1.6 
Ceniral-West 13,232 0.4 4 
Mackay 114,340 3.7 1.6 
Northern 188,945 6.1 14 
Far North 190,263 6.1 24 
North-West 37,999 1 2 
Queensland (a} 4,112,597 100.6 2.6 


{a) Including persons not counted elsewhere. e.g. off-shore areas and migratory. 
Sources: Estimated Resident Population (3212.3), Bemography (3311.3). 


5.7 POPULATION AND GROWTH IN STATISTICAL DISTRICTS, 
QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 


Estimated resident papulation 


Average annual 
growth rate, 


Statistical district i988 £903 L988 to 7993 
Na, No. Sp 
Gold Coast-Tweed (a) 242,283 299.870 44 
Sunshine Coast 97,625 133,306 6.4 
Bundaberg 45,375 52,267 2.9 
Rockhampton 1,497 65.868 14 
Gladstone 31,424 35,055 oy 
Mackay 50,867 55,772 1.9 
Townsville 110,326 121,581 2.0 


Cairns 79,103 92 830 3.3 


(a) Including that part in New South Wales. 
Seurce: Estimated Resident Population and Area (3202.3). 
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In Brisbane City, the population growth rate continues to be below the 
Queensland average. However, local government areas on the periphery 
of the Brisbane Statistical Division (Logan City, Redland Shire and parts 
of the Shires of Albert, Beaudesert, Caboolture, Morcton and Pine Rivers) 
have all experienced strong growth, with young families moving to outer 
suburban and semi-rural areas to take advantage of the greater availability 
of suitable land at lower prices. 


Moreton Statistical Division continues to experience the highest growth 
rate in Queensland. The Gold and Sunshine Coasts are the major growth 
areas although areas near the border of Brisbane Statistical Division have 
also grown strongly in recent years. 


COMPONENTS OF CHANGE 


Changes in the population are caused by increases or decreases in the 
four components of population change: births, deaths, overseas 
migration and interstate migration. Although the birth rate has been 
decreasing over recent year's, Queensland continnes to maintain a 
high level of population growth due to net migration gain. 


Registration of births is the responsibility of the Quecnsland State 
Registrar-General’s office and is based on data provided by one of the 
parents. 


5.8 BIRTHS, QUEENSLAND 


i97] to POST ta 
Particulars 1980 (a) £990) {a} 1997 199? 
Males 18,819 21,091 22,564 23,600 
Females 17,828 19,882 21,596 22,640 
Total 36,647 40,974 44,160 46,246 
Sex ratio of births (6) 105.6 106.1 104.5 104.2 
Crude birth rate (c) 17.9 15.7 14.9 15.2 


(a) Average of annual owmbers and rales. (6) Number of male pirths to every 100 female births. 
(c) Births per 1,000 mean estimated resident population. 


Source: Demography (3311.3). 


Apart from minor fluctuations, crude birth rates for Queensland have been 
declining steadily over the last 25 years. However, numbers of births 
have been gradually increasing, primarily as a function of the increase in 
the population. 


The number of male births to every 100 female births (sex ratio) has 
varied little from year to year. 


The total fertility rate for Queensland has also been decreasing steadily 
over the past 25 years, This rate, which measures the total number of 
children 1,000 women would be expected to bear in their lifetimes, has 
now been consistently below the long-term replacement level of 2,100 
since 1978. There is no immediate danger of population decline due to 
the high fertility of previous generations and net migration gain. 
However, the age distribution of the population is altering substantially 
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because the proportion of elderly people in the population is continually 
growing and the proportion of children is continually decreasing. 


FERTILITY RATE, QUEENSLAND 
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5.9 AGE- SPECIFIC BIRTH AND FERTILITY RATES, QUEENSLAND 


1976 to f98T to 1986 te 
Particulars 1980 fa) GSS (a} 1990 (a) F992 
Age-specific birth rates (b) 
Age group (years) 
15-19 38.1 34.2 25.4 26.5 
20-24 127.5 115.2 90.9 84.9 
25-29 143.5 147.45 138.2 134.2 
30-34 71d 7.0 88.1 100.1 
35-39 24.3 25.0 27.4 34.6 
4-44 5.4 4.7 44 $3 
45-49 6.3 (0.3 0.3 0.3 
Total fertility rate 2,051 2,029 1,873 1,930 
Net reproduction rate 0.97 0.96 0.90 01.93 


(a) Average of saad cates. (b} Births per 1.000 women im cach age group. 
Source: Demography (3311-3). 


The fertility rate has been affected by the significant decrease in the 
average family size in the last 20 years. While 16 per cent of the married 
mothers in 1972 had previously had three or more children, only 8 per 
cent were in this category in 1992. A number of factors have contributed 
to this decrease, such as the availability of more efficient birth control 
methods which allows greater control over the number and timing of 
children bom. The average time after marriage unti] women have their 
first child has risen from 1.6 years in 1972 to 2.3 years in 1992, 


In 1992 approximately 13 in every 1,000 confinements resulted in 
multiple births with live-born issue. 


Deaths There were 20,496 deaths of Queensland residents during 1992. This was 
6.9 per cent higher than the total for 1991. 


While total death rates have fallen gradually over many years, the greatest 
reductions have been at the very youngest ages. The infant mortality rate 
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for 1992 was 7.9 per 1,000 live births registered, less than half the figure 
it was 20 years ago. 
5.10 DEATHS, QUEENSLAND 
Crude 
death 
FYeur Males Females Persons rate (a) 
No. Noa. Nea. 
1982 10,446 7,564 18.010 74 
1988 10,597 8,206 18,803 6.9 
1989 11,360 9,085 20,445 42 
1990) 10,694 8,627 19,321 6.7 
199] 10,624 $531 19,175 65 
1992 11,174 9,322 20,496 6.8 
{a) Deaths per 1,000 mean population. 
Source: Demoytaphy (3311.3). 
CRUDE DEATH RATE AND INFANT DEATH RATE, QUEENSLAND 
Ratu 
a -12 
ee CaN Infant death rate (a) ; wu 
= Ta yee. 
__. Crude death rate (b) ee 
é 


: . 2 
1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


fap Deaths per 1,000) live bieths. (bh) Deaths per 140 mean population, 


5.11 AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES {a} BY MARITAL STATUS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1991 


Widowed or 


Particulars Never married Married r divorced 
Males 
15-44 1? 1.1 2. 
45-54 99 3.2 6.7 
55-64 24.6 0.6 18.0 
65 + 66.5 38.1 Ti 
Females 
1544 0.6 0.45 L.1 
45-44 5.5 2.1 3.7 
55-64 9.7 4.1 4.0) 
65 + 44.0 17.9 §1.4 


(a) Deaths per 1,000 estimated resident population at 30 June, for each age group by sex. 
Sources: Deaths, unpublished dali. Consus af Population and Housing. 


The death rates for married people of both sexes are lower than those for 


people not married, 
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AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATE, MALES TO FEMALES RATIO, 
QUEENSLAND 1992 


Ralio 
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5.12 EXPECTATION OF LIFE (YEARS}, QUEENSLAND, 1992 


At age {years} Mates Females 

n 74.41 80.20 

1 74.08 79,75 
io 65.30 70.97 
20 55.62 61.15 
3u 46,24 51.46 
40 36,82 41.76 
AQ) 27.59 32.32 
60 19.20) 2341 
65 15.53 19.26 
mo) 12.29 15.35 


RO 7.18 8.76 


Seurce: Deaths (3312.3). 


A measure often used to indicate changes in the health status of a 
community or te make comparisons between communities is life 
expectancy. This is the number of years that 4 person can, on average, 
expect to five past his/her present age and is based on death rates of the 
population. 


Because of the relatively lower mortality rates for females, life expectancy 
is greater for females than for males at each age. Girls barn in 
Queensland in 1992 have a life expectancy of over 5 years more than boys 
born in the same year. 


5.13 MEDIAN AGE AT DEATH, QUEENSLAND 


Year Mates Females 
1960 675 714 
1970 68.0 74.2 
1980 69.2 76.3 
14990 FL 78.0 
1991 719 ThA 


1992 72.1 78.7 


Source: Deaths (3312.3), 


The number of people coming to Australia io settle is subject to 
government control and varies fram year to year according to economic 
conditions and government policy. In the last 20 years, ihe number of 
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people settling in Queensland reached a low of 4,700 in 1976. However, 
in the 1980s, settler arrivals in Queensland have fluctuated between a low 
of 8,750 in 1984 and a record high of 23,020 in 1988. 


5.14 OVERSEAS MIGRATION, QUEENSLAND 


Departures 
Settlers Former 
Year arriving settlers Total Nef gain 
1970 11,470 2,190) 3.540 7,920 
1980 12,500 1,620 2.970 9,530 
1985 10,030 1,890 3,350 6,680 
1990 15,390 3,090 6,420 8,970 
1991 r 16,420 2.960) 5,530 10,890 
1992 ° 13,220 2,820 5,340 7,880 


Sauree: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (3404.0). 


The number of Australian residents departing permanently has not varied 
significantly in recent years. 


cr 5.15 SETTLER ARRIVALS BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, QUEENSLAND 


Country of birth 1992 
Oceunia and Antarctica 3,280 
Europe and USSR 3,020 
Middle East and North Africa 140 
South-East Asia 1,550 
North-East Asia 3,900 
Southern Asia 410 
Northern America 450 
South America, Central America and Caribbean 198 
Africa (excluding North Africa) 280 
Total (a) 13,226 


{a} Including not stated. 
Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (3404.0). 


5.16 OVERSEAS-BORN PERSONS IN STATISTICAL DIVISIONS, 
QUEENSLAND, AT 6 AUGUST 1991 


Total averseas born 


Surtistical division Number Per cent 


Brisbane 273,738 20.5 
Moreton 107,188 20.9 
Wide Bay-Burnett 19.288 049 
Darling Downs L487 7.6 
South-West 1,201 4.3 
Fitzroy 15,260) 9.1 
Contral-West 753 5,4 
Muckay 12,373 10.9 
Northem 23,171 12.6 
Far North 35,802 17.7 
North-West 4,609 IL& 
Queensland (a) 508,114 17.1 


{a) Including persons not counted elsewhere, e.g. off-shore areas and migratory. 
Seaurce; Census of Population and Housing. 
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Asian countries provided the largest number of settlers to Queensland in 
1992 (44 per cent of all settlers). The largest proportion of Asian settlers 
were from Hong Kong. 


New Zealand was the largest source country of settlers to Queensland in 
1992 (20.4 per cent of all setilers). New Zealand overtook the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, which was the largest source in 1991. 


Apart from the south-east corner of the State, relatively larger proportions 
of overseas-born persons were found in Far North, Northern and 
North-West Statistical Divisions. The lowest proportions were found in 
the inland Statistical Divisions of South-West and Central-West. 


In postwar years, Queensland has tended to gain population from the other 
States and Territories. Since the early 1970s this trend has intensified. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION GAIN, QUEENSLAND 
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Since 1987, Queensland has continued to receive net estimated interstate 
migration gains, mainly from New South Wales and Victoria. The 
estimated gains to Queensland from Victoria have increased substantially 
since 1990, while gains from New South Wales have remained steady. 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES 


In 1992 the Queensland marriage rate and the divorce rate had 
stabilised. The trend towards marrying at an older age has continued. 


There were 20,316 marriages registered in Queensland during 1992. 
This is the highest number ever recorded and represents the seventh 
successive year in which the number of marriages has increased. 


The crude marriage rate has been relatively constant in recent years. 
However, over the last 20 years, in keeping with the national trend, there 
has been a consistent decline in the proportion of Queenslanders marrying. 


The overall increase in age at marriage for brides and bridegrooms, since 
1966, is partly due to the postponement of first marriages with many 
people preferring to further their education, establish careers and to pursue 
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a more independent lifestyle before taking on the responsibility of 
marrage. Other factors are the incrcasing number of de facto 
relationships and the lessening of the social stigma attached Lo unmarried 
motherhood as evidenced by the sharp increase in the rate of ex-nuptial 
births during the last decade. 


5.17 MARRIAGES, QUEENSLAND 


Number Crude rate (a} 
Period Old Austratit Old Austratta 
1980 17,157 109,240 76 7A 
1985 17,810 113,741 6.4 Fd 
1989 19,088 117,176 6.8 7.0 
i99G 19,671 116,959 6.8 4.9 
1991] 19,844 113,869 6.7 6.6 


1992 20,316 114,732 6.7 fio 


{a) Marriages per 1,000 mean pupulatien. 
Sources: Marriages (3306.0), Demography (3311.3), 


The increase in the number of people remarrying has also contributed to 
the rise in the median age at marriage. 


5.18 AGE-SPECIFIC FIRST MARRIAGE RATES (a}, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1976 98} 1986 LOOT r 
Males 
15-19 13.1 77 3.1 2.2 
20}-24 }42.4 99.0) 67.9 54.7 
25-29 144.7 127.2 101.9 OF 
Females 
13-14 61.8 4ty2 li? tl 
20-24 206.8 154.4 114.3 88.2 


25-29 141.2 127.6 115.2 113.0 


fi) Per 1,000 of the population previously never married. 
Sources: Demography (3311.3). Censuses of Population and Housing, 


The greatest increase over the past 20 years is in the remarriage of 
divercees. [In 1972, 6.2 per cent of persons marrying had been previously 
diverced, compared with 22.8 per cent in 1992, One of the main factors 
influencing this rise was the introduction, in 1976, of the Family Law Act 
which reduced the grounds for divorce to one — irretricvable breakdown 
of marriage. This subsequently resulted in an increase in the numbers of 
people divorcing and hence a corresponding increase in the number of 
divorcees remarrying, 


5.19 PROPORTIONS OF PEOPLE MARRYING, QUEENSLAND 


(per cent) 
Year Never siarried Widowed Divorced 
1975 &7.9 3.5 5.6 
1980} ral 3.5 19.5 
1985 75.8 2.9 21.3 
1990 747 27 22.5 
1991 73.1 2.6 22.3 


1992 74.5 27 22.8 


Source: Demography (3311.3). 
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MEDIAN AGE AT MARRIAGE, QUEENSLAND 
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Over the last 10 years, males have shown a slightly higher tendency to 
remarry than females. Between 1982 and 1992, more divorced males 
remarried than divorced females. 


The Family Law Act 1975, which instituted the Family Court of Australia, 
cume into operation on 5 January 1976, replacing the Australian 
Matrimonial Causes Act £959. 


A large peak in the crude divorce rate occurred in 1976, indicating the 
large number of divorces granted during the first year of operation of the 
Family Law Act. The rates have decreased since then but arc still 
significantly higher than rates attained in years prior to 1976, reflecting 
the comparative ease of obtaining a divorce under the Family Law Act 
rather than under the earlicr Matrimonial Causes legislation. 


The median age at divorce has been increasing for several years. The 
tendency towards deferral of marriage by younger persons, and the 
growing proportions of people divorcing more than once, are contributing 
factors which have led ta this increase. The median age of husbands who 
divorced in 1992 was 39.2 years at the time of their divorce compared 
with 36.2 years for wives. 


5.20 DIVORCES (a}, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars L989 L9G} 190} f902 
Divorces granted 74,123 8.509 8,934 8,954 
Median duration of marriage (years) 10.5 10.4 10.9 11.0 
Divorces involving children 4,244 5,058 5,322 5,176 


(a) Including cases heard at Lismore (New South Wales}. 
Source: Demography (3311.5). 


In 1992, 18.2 per cent of males and 17.1 per cent of females who divorced 
had been previously divorced. In 1987, the corresponding proportions for 
husbands and wives were lower at 16.0 per cent and 14.7 per cent, 
respectively. 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Queensland’s population is projected to increase from approximately 3.1 
million in 1993 to between 4.1 and 43 million by the year 2011 and 
between 5.4 and 6.2 million by 2041. The population is expected to grow 
at a declining rate in the future. The population increased by 2.7 per 
cent from 1992 to 1993, but this is projected to decline to an average 
annual growth rate of between 1.6 and 1.8 per cent in the period 1993 to 
2011 and between 0.9 and 1.2 per cent during the years 2011 to 2041, 


Population projections illustrate the change in the population which would 
occur if various assumptions about future demographic trends prevail over 
the projection period. Alternative projections are prepared in recognition 
of the uncertainty of these assumptions. 


5.21 PROJECTED POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


30 JUNE 
{per cent} 
State or Territory 1993 2H} 204} 
New South Wales 34.0 33,0-33.5 41,9-33.2 
Victoria 25.3 23,6-24.0 21.2-22.7 
> Queensland 17.6 19,7-20.2 21.8-23.5 
South Australia a3 7.5-7.6 6.4-6.8 
Western Australia OS 10.0-10.2 10,7-11.2 
Tasmania 27 2.4-2,5 1.9-2.2 
Northem Territory 14 1.0-L.1 4.0-1,2 


ACT L? 1.8-1.9 19-22 


Sources: Australian Demographic Statistics (3101.04. Projections of the Populations (3222.1). 


5.22 PROJECTED EXPECTATION OF LIFE, QUEENSLAND 


Expectation of life at age(years) 


Particulars a 2 65 8s 
Males 
1992 (actual) 74.6 55.7 13.6 5.1 
2031 788 59.3 L?.7 5.8 
2041 79.6 G00 18.1 5.9 
Females 
1992 (actual) 80.5 61.3 19.3 62 
2031 84.2 64.3 21.6 VA 
2041 84.9 65.2 22.2 V7 


Sources: Projections of the Populations (3222.0). Deaths (3302.0). 


Distribution of the populatian between the States and Territories of 
Australia is projected to change, with Queensland, Western Australia and 
the two Territorics each expected to increase their share of the population. 


Although Queensland’s population is projected to continue growing, there 
will be an increasing reliance on migration to maintain this growth. With 
decreasing birth rates and increases in the elderly population, 
Queensland’s natural increase (births minus deaths) is projected to 
decrease from 26,009 in 1993 to between 4,500 and 22,200 in 2041. 


With mortality rates assumed to continue decreasing, the expectation of 
life is projected to increase. As an example, a 65 year old man retiring in 
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the year 2031 is projected to have 13 per cent more time left to live than 
his present-day counterpart. 


As a consequence of people’s longer life expectations and the declining 
birth rates, the median age of the population of all States and Territories 
is projected to increase significantly. 


Associated with the projected ageing of the population are changes to the 
proportion of the population in the various age groups, such as the 0 te 14 
years and 65 years and over. 


Of particular interest is the projected fluctuation in the dependency ratio, 
which measures the number of children (0 to 14 years) and elderly (65 
years and over) per 100 persons of working age (15 to 64 years). The 
dependency ratio is projected to decline gradually from 50.2 in 1993 to 
48.4 in 2006, before rising in the following years to reach between 62.2 
and 64.6 in the year 2041. The initial decline will be due to the decrease 
in the proportion of children in the population outweighing the increase in 
the proportion of the elderly. However, once the baby boom generation 
begins to tum 65 years of age, their effect will outweigh the decreasing 
proportion of children, resulting in the rise after 2006 of the dependency 
ratio. 
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Perinatal Deaths (3304.0), annual 


Projections of the Populations of States and Territories (3222.0), 
irregular 
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Chapter 6 


LABOUR, WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


Characteristics of 
the Labour Force 


The results of the generally slower employment growth in Queensland 
in 1992 became apparent in 1993 in high unemployment rates. In the 
first half of 1994 the situation improved with streng growth in the 
number employed and a fall in the number of unemployed persons. 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


Over the 12 months to May 1994, Queensland, in trend terms, 
experienced strong labour force growth, increasing 48,000 to 
1,568,200 persons. Employment increased 57,600 to 1,421,100 over 
the same period, while the number of unemployed persons decreased 
9,700 to 147,000 persons. This has resulted in an unemployment rate 
of 9.4 per cent in May 1994, 0.9 percentage points lower than in May 
1993. The Queensland labour force participation rate increased 0.2 
percentage points to 63.6 per cent over the 12 months to May 1994, 


6.1 LABOUR FORCE: TREND SERIES, QUEENSLAND 


Alt May Persons Participation rate 

"O00 % 
1989 1363.5 §3.2 
1990 1,429.1 64.4 
1991 1,441.8 63.3 
1992 1,480.4 63.5 
1993 1,520.2 63.4 
1994 1,568.2 63.6 


Searce: The Labour Force (62t1.3). 


6.2 LABOUR FORCE STATUS OF THE POPULATION (a): 
TREND SERIES, QUEENSLAND 


Unemployment 

Art May Employed Unemployed rate 
800 ‘O00 Sp 

1989 1,271.1 92,5 6.8 
1990 1,319.8 109.3 VF 
1991 1,295.5 146.3 10.1 
1992 1,326.9 143.5 10.4 
1993 1,363.5 156.7 10.3 


1994 1,421.1 147.0) 94 


(4) Civilians aged 15 years and over. 
Source: The Labour Force (620)1.3}. 


The civilian labour force in Queensland in trend terms was estimated to 
be 1,568,200 persons at May 1994, having risen by 48,000 persons, or 3.2 
per cent, in the previous 12 months. The proportion of civilians aged 15 
years and over who participated in the labour force was 63.6 per cent with 
the male rate being 74.6 per cent compared with 52.9 per cent for females. 
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Approximately 47 per cent of Queensland’s employed population lived in 
the Brisbane Major Statistical Region (BMSR). While the participation 
rates for the BMSR and the balance of Queensland were only slightly 
different from the State average (63.0 pcr cent), the fluctuations within the 
smaller regions in May 1994 were wider than they were in May 1993. At 
May 1994, the Far North Region had the highest participation rates in the 
non-metropolitan part of the State at 83.0 per cent for males, 59.4 per cent 
for females and 71.7 per cent for persons. This compares with the Wide 
Bay-Burnett Region which had the lowest participation rate for total 
persons (57.9 per cent), while Mackay, Fitzroy and Central-West had the 
lowest participation rate for males (69.1 per cent). Mackay, Fitzroy and 
Central-West, together with Wide Bay-Burnett, had the lowest 
participation rate for females (46.8 per cent). 


Approximately half of the labour force was in the 25 to 44 years age 
group with the 15 ta 24 years range and those 45 years and over being 
almost similarly represented at 22.9 per cent and 27.8 per cent, 
respectively. Over 82 per cent of persons in the labour force were born 
in Australia and approximately 61 per cent were married. 


Employment The total number of employed persons in trend terms at May 1994 was 
1,421,100, which is an increase of $7,600 compared with the figure 
recorded 12 months earlier. The number of males employed increased by 
32,600 over the 12 months and the number of females employed increased 
by 25,000. 


Approximately 43 per cent of employed wamen worked part-time 
compared with just over 1J per cent of males. The number of males 
working part-time rose by 11,000 over the 12 months to reach 91,600 and 
the number of women working part-time rose by 13,500 to 254,200. Of 
women working part-time, approximately 66 per cent were married 
compared with 57 per cent of women working full-time. 


6.3 EMPLOYED PERSONS (a) BY INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND, MAY 1994 


Mates Females 
fneiustry division Niwnber Per cent Naiber Per cent 
OOD O00 

Agriculture, fotestry, fishing 

and hunting 57.1 6.9 25.8 43 
Mining 15.0 1B e2§ #04 
Manufacturing 137.3 16.7 47.2 71 
Electricity, gas and water 12.7 15 = 13 * 0.2 
Construction 110.6 13.4 19.1 33 
Wholesale and retail trade 16.2 19.4 153.5 25.6 
Transport and storage 58.1 7.0 16.4 aut 
Communication 12,7 1.5 6.1 1.0 
Finance, property and 

busitiess services 770 4.3 75.1 12.6 
Public administration 

and defence 36.2 4.4 18.0 3) 
Community services 97.0) 11.2 166.9 27.9 
Recreation, personal 

and other services 54.4 6.7 717 12.0 


Total $24.2 100.0 599.0 100.0 


(a} Civilians aged 15 years and over. 
Seurce: The Labour Force (6201.3), 
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REGIONAL PARTICIPATION RATES, QUEENSLAND, MAY 1994 


Per cent 
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The wholesale and retail trade division provided the highest number of 
jobs overall. This mdustry division was the largest employer of males 
with 160.200 or 19.4 per cent and had the second highest level of female 
employment at 153,500 (25.6 per cent). The greatest number of females, 
166,900 or 27.9 per cent, were employed in the community services 
industry division. The manufacturing division was the second highest 
source of jobs for males, employing 137,300. Since May 1993 there has 
been some change in the distribution of employment across industries. 
Most industry divisions have had increases in employment while mining, 
public administration and defence, and transport and storage have had 
minor decreases. There have been significant increases in finance, 
property and business services (22,000), manufacturing (13,000), 
community services (10,900), constriction (10,600) and wholesale and 
retail trade (10,600). 


6.4 EMPLOYED PERSONS (a) BY OCCUPATION, QUEENSLAND, MAY 1994 


Mules Femutes 
Occupation group Nuriber Per cent Number Per cent 
"00 OO) 

Managers and administrators 112.7 13.7 33.2 5.3 
Professionals 88.7 10.8 724 12.1 
Paraprofessionals 40.5 4.9 33.5 5.6 
Tradespersons 203.4 24.7 214 3.6 
Cletks 513 6.2 i714 28.6 
Salespersons and personal 

service workers 85.5 10.4 169.8 28.3 
Plant and machine operators 

and drivers 88.7 LOS 12.3 2.1 
Labourers and related workers 153.4 18.6 85.1 14.2 


Total $24.2 1H.0 594.0 100.0 


(a) Civilians aged 15 yuars and over. 
Seurce: The Labour Farce (@201.3). 


In May 1994, 203,400 or approximately 25 per cent of working men were 
classified as tradespersons compared with 21,400 (3.6 per cent) women. 
Labouring and related occupations made up the next highest occupation 
category for men with 153,400 male workers. Women worked 
predominantly as clerks (171,400) with another 169,800 being 
salespersons and personal service workers. The proportion of females 
who were managers or administrators was lower al 5.5 per cent compared 
with 13.7 per cent of males. 


The 12 months to May 1994 saw a fall, in trend terms, of 0.9 percentage 
points in the unemployment ratc to 9.4 per cent. The unemployment rate 
for males in May 1994 was 9.3 per cent compared with 9.5 per cent for 
females. 


For those unemployed, the length of time without a job, in original terms, 
fell from a median duration of 23 weeks in May 1993 to 20 weeks in May 
1994. The number out of work for 1 year or longer also fell, from 50,300 
in May 1993 to 43,000 in May 1994. 


In May 1994 the unemployment rate, in original terms, for BMSR was 8.6 
per cent, considerably lower than the 10.0 per cent recorded for the 
Balance of Quecnsland. Wide Bay-Burnett had the highest rate of 
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Labour Force Status 
of Families 


unemployment for the State at 13.4 per cent and Brisbane City Outer Ring 
had the lowest at 6.5 per cent. 


6.5 DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, QUEENSLAND 
(000) 


May 1993 May 1004 


Duration of SS ee 
unemployment (weeks) Mates Females Males Females 
Under 4 11.5 9.0 8.8 12.) 
4 and under & 07 5.2 7.6 8.2 
8 and under 13 a7 5.3 77 6.3 
§3 and under 26 23.5 12.0 14.1 14.2 
26 and under 52 16.6 D6 11.8 a1 
52 and over 36.3 14.0 24.9 {a2 


Total FOS.3 55,1 $4.9 62.1 
Segree: The Labour Force (6201.3). 


In original terms, the unemployment rate for the 15 to 19 age group fell 
from 23.5 per cent in May 1993 to 22.0 per cent in May 1994, although 
this group recorded the highest unemployment rate in the State. Over the 
same period, the unemployment rate for the 20 to 24 age group fell 1.0 
percentage point to 13.6 per cent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES (a), QUEENSLAND, 
MAY 1992 TO MAY 1994 


Per cen 
- 30 
15-19 years ald .--->, 

fo —“ \ -28 
Se pt oa - i 4 7 

: Roy 
o el - 20 

i: 20-24 years old 

PS sect « Basten poo .. Se Rogen 15 
Mme tee Total persons So ee Tb 10 
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(a) The onemptoyed in cach group ay a percentage of the civilian labour force in the same weoup, 


For those in the labour force who were born overseas, the unemployment 
rate in May 1994 was 11.7 per cent in comparison with 8.9 per cent for 
those born in Australia. More recent arrivals, however, who have come 
to Australia since the beginning of 1991, had a higher unemployment rate 
of 32.8 per cent. 


In May 1994, 1,891,700 persons in Queensland, almost 77 per cent of the 
total civilian population aged 15 years and over, lived in family 
households. Of the remainder, 227,800 lived alone and 185,300 lived 
with other persons who were not family members. Of the total 824,200 
families in Queensland, married-couple families (including de facto) made 
up 84.8 per cent, one-parent families with a female parent 11.5 per cent, 
one-parent families with a male parent 1.9 per cent and other families 
accounted for 1.8 per cent. 
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6.7 LABOUR FORCE STATUS OC O00) QUEENSLAND, MAY 1994 


000) 


Particulars Number 
Married-couple families HF9.3 
One or beth spouses unemployed 30.1 
Both unemployed 5.9 
Unemplayed husband and employed wife 6.6 
Unemployed wife and employed husband 15.8 
Unemployed husband and wife not in the labour force 20.2 
Uncmployed wife and husband not in the labour force 1.5 
Neither spouse unemployed 649.3 
Both employed 329.7 
Employed husband and wife not in the labour force 164.0 
Employed wife and husband not in the labour force 15.4 
Neither spouse in the labour force 140.2 
One-parent families Li6.? 
Parent unemployed 10.1 
Male parent 15 
Female parent 8.6 
Parent not unemployed 100.0 
Employed male parent 8.6 
Employed female parent 34.6 
Male parent not in the labour force 5.4 
Female parent not in the labour force 31.3 
Other families i148 
Family head unemployed 11 
Family head not unemployed 137 
Family head employed 74 
Family head not in the labour force 6.3 
Total 824.2 

Seurce: Labour Force Survey, unpublished data. 

6.6 LABOUR FORCE STATUS BY STATISTICAL REGIONS, QUEENSLAND, MAY 1994 

Unemptov- Partict- 
Labour ment pation 
Region Employed Unenploved force rate (a) rate {b} 
‘006 ‘O00 O00 % % 
Brishane Major Statistical Region 673.1 63.6 736.7 BH 64.5 
Brishane City Inner Ring 170.4 16.9 187.3 9.0 59.5 
Brisbane City Guter Ring 209.7 14.6 2243 6,5 64.4 
South and East BSD Balance 113.4 {2.3 126, Ok 70.2 
North and West BSD Balance 179.2 19.8 199.0 10.0 66.7 
Balance of Queensland 750.1 3.4 S334 10.6 63.0 
South and Fast Moreton 140.9 V6.1 S70 10.3 62.8 
North and West Moreton 101.5 14.1 15.6 12,2 6.2 
Wide Bay-Bumett 81.8 12.7 94.5 13.4 57.9 
Darling Downs/South-West TAL &.9 126.0 FQ) 68.3 
Mackay/Fitzroy/Central-West 120.9 12.7 133.6 95 58.1 
Northern/North-West $4.3 TA 91.7 8.1 64.3 
Far North 103.5 11.6 415.1 10.0 77 
Queensland 1,423.2 147.0 1,570.2 9.4 63.7 


{a} The number of unemployed in each group as 4 percentage of the labour Force in the samme group. (b) The labour force in each yroup as a 
percentage of the civilian population aged 15 ycars and over in the same group. 


Source: The Labour Force (6201.3). 
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Career Experience 
in Queensland 


The rate of participation in the labour force for married-couple families 
was 78 per cent for husbands and 53 per cent for wives. This compared 
with a participation rate for one-parent families with a male parent of 64.7 
per cent and 45.5 per cent for those with a female parent. The 
unemployment rate for one-parent families with a female parent (19.9 per 
a was higher than for one-parent families with a male parent (14.9 per 
cent). 


Married-couple families included 47 per cent with both partners 
employed, 23 per cent with the husband employed and the wife not in the 
labour force and 20 per cent where neither partner was in the labour force. 


For persons not living as members of a family, the labour force 
participation rate for those living alone was 47.7 per cent compared with 
79.7 per cent for those living with others who are not members of their 
family. 


Of Queensland’s 1.1 million employees in February 1993, some 38 per 
cent had worked with their current employer for less than 2 years, 
including 27 per cent for less than 1 year. As would be expected, 
permanent employees remain with the same employer longer with only 31 
per cent having worked with their current emplover for less than 2 years 
and 2(} per cent for less than 1 year. 


6.8 CAREER ial alah ut FEBRUARY 1993 


Particulars Mates Females Persons 


Length of time in current position 


Less than 1 year 183.5 161.4 346.9 
1 and under 2 years 747 68.2 142.9 
2 and under 5 years 163.0) 138.7 301.7 
5 and under 10 years $9.3 59.1 148.4 
10 years or more 85.9 40.8 126.7 
Length of time with current employer 
Less than 1 year 152.9 132.4 285.3 
1 and under 2 years 58.9 62.1 121.0 
2 and under 5 years 146.7 139.4 286.1 
5 and under 10 years 94.8 774 172.8 
10 years or more 145.1 56.4 201.5 


Intends te stay with current employer 
for the next 12 months 


Intend to stay 527.6 404.7 932.2 
Do not intend ta stay 34.6 32.4 67.0 
Undecided, don’t know 36.3 31.1 67.4 
Total $98.5 468.2 1,066.7 


Source: Career Experience (6254.0). 


The majority of employees in Queensland were permanent full-time 
workers (70 per cent) with more male employees (80 per cent) than 
females (56 per cent) in this category. While permanent employees 
remained with the same employer longer than casual employees they 
tended to change positions, with 41] per cent having been in their current 
position for less than 2 years and 27 per cent for Jess than 1 year. 


Nearly all permanent employees (92 per cent) intended to stay with their 
current employer for the next 12 months in contrast to only 75 per cent of 
casual employees. Females, who accounted for 59 per cent of the casual 
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workforce, were slightly less mobile than males with 79 per cent intending 
to stay with their current employer for the next 12 months compared with 
69 per cent of male casual employees. 


EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The Commonwealth and State Governments have supported a 
number of schemes aimed at improving employment prospects for the 
labour force. These schemes cover a range of options such as 
encouraging employers to conduct more training, enhancing the skill 
levels of the labour force and a general emphasis on the importance 
of improving the educational standards of the labour force. 


As a result of this government support, considerable interest has been 
aroused in education and training. Some indicators of progress in this 
area include employer assistance with, and expenditure on training, the 
number of apprentices and transition of the population from educational 
institutions to the workplace. 


6.9 TRAINING ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO PERMANENT EMPLOYEES 
BY EMPLOYERS, 12 MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY 1993 


(per cent) 
Gueenstand Australia 
Length of time with ———— ee 
current employer Males  Femates Persons Males females Persons 
Under 2 years 85.0 84.6 84.8 84.8 $3.2 84.0 
2 and under 5 years 89.6 83.8 87.3 O07 87.7 89.4 
5 and under 10 years 87.2 84.5 86.1 919 89.5 90.9 
10 years or more 91.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 89.1 92,3 
Total 89.0) 84.7 87.3 90.8 87.2 Bo.4 


Source: Carcer Experience (6254.1). 


In February 1993 a survey was conducted which showed that 87.3 per cent 
of employces in Queensland, who had attended a traiming course or 
studied for an educational gualification within the last 12 months, had 
been given some assistance by their current employer, as compared with 
the Australian average of 89.4 per cent. 


Female employees, who had attended a training course or studied for an 
educational qualification within the last 12 months had been given less 
assistance by their current employers than their male colleagues. In 
Queensland, 84.7 per cent of female employees had received assistance 
from their current employers compared with 87.3 per cent of Australian 
female employees. 


In May 1993, there was a total of 19,200 apprentices in Queensland which 
was an overall decrease of 5,800 from the figure for May 1992. There 
had been a significant fall in the number of third, fourth and fifth year 
apprentices, down 6,700 to 8,100, whereas the number of first year 
apprentices has risen by 1,100 to 5,300 over the same period. 


While the number of apprentices in most trades had fallen over the year 
to May 1993. building trade apprentices rose by 900 to 5,000 and food 
apprentices by 900 to 3,700. 
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The mcrease in the number of apprentices in the metal fitting and 
machining and other metal trades in the year to May 1992 was unusually 
high and this field of trade shows the most significant decrease over the 
year to May 1993 with a fall of 4,400 to 3,000. 


A large aumber of first-year apprentices elect to cancel their indentures 
and do not proceed to second year. Many of these, however, continue to 
gain practical experience within their specific trade and apply to be 
re-indentured at some later time. In these cascs allowance can be made 
for the practical experience gained and formal completion of the second 
year may be waived. The number of third-year apprentices, therefore, 
may be larger than the number who completed second-year training the 
previous year. 


6.10 APPRENTICES, QUEENSLAND 


May 
Particulars igo] 992 1993 
Year of apprenticeship 
First 4,300 4,300 5,300 
Second 6,000 5,900 5,700 
Third 5,900 7,300 * 3.700 
Fourth and fifth 4,200 7,300 4.500 
Ficld of trade 
Metal fiiting and machining and 
olher metal 3,300) 7400 3,000 
Electrical and electronic 2,800 3,200 2.100) 
Building 2,900 4.000 3.000 
Vehicle 3,400 3.100 * 260K) 
Food 1,700 2.300 * 3.700 
Hairdressing 2.900 2000) * 1,600 
Other 3.4010 * 2.600 1,200 
Total 20,360 25,000 19,200 


Source: Transition From Education to Work (6227.0). 


One measure of the skill level of the labour force is the proportion with 
post-school qualifications. In February 1993, 47 per cent of the labour 
force had obtained some type of post-schoal qualification. This compares 
with a figure of 41 per cent in February 1986. A certificate or diploma 
was the most common type of (post-school) qualification held. 


Surveys have been conducted on this topic since 1964 in order to assess 
the movement of the population from educational institutions to the 
workplace. 


There were 256,700 persons who attended full-time at an educational 
institution in Queensland at some time in 1992. Of these, in May 1993, 
182,000 (70.9 per cent} were still attending full-time, 11,400 (4.4 per cent} 
were attending part-time, while a further 63,300 (24.7 per cent) were not 
attending. This latter group consisted of 41,300 {65,2 per cent) who were 
employed, 15,000 (23.6 per cent) unemployed and 7,100 (11.1 per cent) 
who were not in the labour force. 
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6.11 PERSONS AGED 15 TO 69 (a): LABOUR FORCE STATUS BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 
UEENSLAND, FEBRUARY 1993 


Not in Unemploy-  Partici- 
Unem- Labour — labour ment pation 
Educational attainment Employed ployed force force Total rate rate 
O00 ‘G00 ‘000 "O00 ‘HOG % Se 
With post-school qualifications 643.3 65.1 TO8.4 158.0 866.4 32 RLY 
Degree 140.9 8.6 149.6 18.8 168.3 5.8 RS.Y 
Trade qualification or apprenticeship 235.2 24.4 259.6 47.5 307.0 9.4 84.5 
Certificate or diploma 258.7 30.1 288.8 8.6 377.5 10.4 765 
Other 8.5 e149 104 ico fo 13.6 “18.6 76.8 
Without post-school qualifications (b) 637.9 100.7 758.6 409.3 1,167.9 133 65.0 
Attended highest level of secondary 
school available 219.4 29.9 249.3 $4.8 334.1 12.0 74.6 
Did not attend highest level of 
secondary school available 436.9 70.6 507.5 321.1 828.6 13.9 612 
left at age 
16 years or over 136.3 25.9 162.2 663.2 228.4 i59 FiO 
18 years or over *28 a ea 4.0 e227 6.6 * 25.0 594 
16 or 17 years 133.6 24.7 1458.3 63.6 221.8 15.6 74 
15 years or under 300.5 44.7 345.3 254.9 600.2 i2.0 SAS 
14 or 14 years 267.9 39.6 307.6 215.3 522.9 12.9 SRB 
13 years or under 32.6 41 37.7 39.6 773 13.4 48.8 
Never attended school *16 *0.2 *18 sie a2 *12.6 * 35.5 
Stull at schoe] 29.4 10.4 39.5 57.6 97.2 25,5 40.7 
Total 1,330.6 175.9 1,506.5 624.9 2,131.4 VW,7 70.7 


(a) Excluding institutiemalised bot including boarding school students. (b) Including persons for whom secondary school qualifications could 
not be determined. 


Source. Labour Force Status and Educational Attainment (6235.0). 


6.12 PERSONS AGED 15 TO 64: LABOUR FORCE STATUS BY ATTENDANCE AT AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION, QUEENSLAND 


Not in Unem- Partici- 


Unem- Labour labour ployment pation 

In 1992 in May 1993 Employed ployed force force Tatal rate rate 
OH ‘O00 "O00 "000 "OOO % % 

Full-time Full-time 61.7 11.4 73.0 109.0 182.0 15.6 40.1 
Part-time 10.3 *O7 11. 70.4 11.4 *6.4 06.4 

Not attending 41.3 15.0 56.3 71 63.3 26.6 88.9 

Total 13.3 27.0 40.3 iit.a 256.7 19,3 54.7 

Part-time Full-time * 3.4 FO. * 3.4 *O.9 4.3 * 0.0 * 70.0 
Part-time 55.2 70.9 56.1 -40) 60.1 * 16 93.4 

Not attending 51.48 47 56.5 4.1 60.6 8.2 93.2 

Total Tit 4.6 Lf6.0 9.0 1249 4.8 92.8 

Did not attend Full-time 3.0 aoe 72 9,2 16.4 * 30.6 43,9 
Part-time 25.4 “18 27,2 T31 30.3 *84 89,7 

Not attending 1,091.5 124.3 1,215.9 407.7 1,623.5 10.2 749 

Total 1,122.0 128.30 1,256.2 420.0 1,670.2 TO3 74.9 

Total Full-time 70.0 13.6 83.6 119.0) 202.6 16.3 414 
Part-time 90.9 *34 94,3 7.5 11.8 * 3.6 92.7 

Not attending 1,184.7 143.9 1,328.6 418.9 1,747.5 10.8 76.0 

Total 1,345.6 160.9 1,506.5 545.4 2,051.8 10.7 73.4 


Source: Transition fom Education to Work (6227.0). 
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WAGES, COSTS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Average earnings continue to be lower in Queensland than all other 
Australian States. The additional costs incurred by the employers of 
labour in this State are also low by Australian standards. 


Earnings During the 12 months to February 1994, average weekly earings for 
full-time adult employees in Queensland increased by 4.6 per cent in 
comparison with a national increase of 3.3 per cent. The Queensland 
average of $617.70 was the lowest in Australia. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (a), QUEENSLAND 
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(a) Ordinary Lime for full-time adult employees. 


6.13 AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME ADULT EMPLOYEES, 


February 

SS _—— Percentage 

State or Territory 1993 1994 change 
3 

New South Wales 642.00) 671.40 46 
Victoria 628.10) 638.20 1.6 
Queensland 590.40) Al7.70 4.6 
South Australia 614.10 631.50 2.8 
Western Australia 637.90 644.40 | 4h 
Tasmania §99.60 626.00 44 
Northern Territory 673.40 670.50 4 
ACT 703,70 736,30) 4.4 


Australia 628.30 645.91} 3.3 


Source: Average Weekly Harnings (6302.00, 


Full-time adult male employees in Queensland earned an average of 
$666.30 a week in February 1994 compared with the Australian average 
of $698.30) a week. For full-time adult female employees the Queensland 
average of $526.30 a week was $33.80 less than the Australian figure. 
Average weekly earnings of all employees for Queensland in February 
1994 was $502.90 which was $26.10 below the Australian average. 


The average ordinary time earnings for full-time adult employees in 
Queensland in February 1994 was 8581.00 a week which was 3.8 per cent 


ee ee 


Labour Costs 


Trade Unions 


Labour, Wages and Industrial Conditions 


above the February 1993 figure. Over the same period the Australian 
average rose by 3.1 per cent. 


Tn 1991-92 for cach dollar Queensland private sector employers paid out 
for earnings. an additional 1.4 cents was paid in workers’ compensation 
costs, 2.9 cents in payroll tax, 4.6 cents in employer contributions to 
superannuation schemes and 0.7 cents in fringe benefits tax, Together, 
these costs added 9.5 cents ta each dollar of earnings and represented an 
annual cost of $2,177 per employce. 


6.14 MAJOA LABOUR COSTS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR, 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1991-92 


Cost per emplovee 


Other Major 
Sfate or Territory Earnings (a) labour casts labour costs 
New South Wales 27,634 3,296 30,930) 
Victoria 26,545 3,430 29,975 
Queensland 22.899 2,177 25,076 
South Australia 23,877 2,885 26,762 
Westem Australia 25,591 2,939 28,530 
Tasmania 21,550 2,404 23,054 
Northern Territory 24,736 1,901 26,636 
ACT 23,9U7 2,374 26,281 
Ansiralia 25,903 3,046 28,949 


ia) Gross wages and salaries and severance, termination and redundancy paymenss. 
Seurce: Labour Costs (6348.0), 


The Queensland private sectat had total labour costs per employee of 
$25,076, compared with an average cost of $28,949 for Australia. 


The proportion of employees in Qucensland who are members of a trade 
union fell slightly in 1993 to 47 per cent. Male membership fell by 3 per 
cent to 50 per cent in 1993, Female membership was lower at 42 per cent 
but has increased by 1 per cent since 1992. 


The number of unions in Queensland has been dropping since 1987 when 
there were 137 unions with 456,300 union members, and has fallen 
significantly since 1990 when 126 unions had 4 membership of 473,100. 
In 1993 there were 69 unions with 456,500 members. Many unions have 
heen going through a process of amalgamation which accounts for the 
telatively stable number of members in contrast to the sharp drop in the 
number of unions. 


6.15 PROPORTION OF EMPLOYEES BELONGING TO A TRADE UNION, 


QUEENSLAND 
{per cent) 

Aine Males Females Persons 
1989 53 34 47 
1990 55 38 48 
1991 58 45 §2 
19q2 §3 41 48 


1993 50 42 47 


Source: “Vrade Union Stalistics (6323.0). 
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Award Rates of The Award Rates of Pay Indexes are constructed by weighting award rates 
Pay Indexes of pay for selected classifications according to the pattern of employment 
that existed at May 1985. This ‘basket’ of classifications and their 
weights remain constant during the life of the index so changes in the 
indexes reflect general trends in award rates of pay over a period of time. 
All series are expressed as index numbers with a reference base of June 


1985 = 100.0. 
6.16 WEEKLY AWARD RATES OF PAY INDEXES FOR FULL-TIME ADULT 
EMPLOYEES 
Period Gueensland Australia 
1991 — 
February 132.9 133.6 
May 133.6 134.0 
Aupust 135.2 136.0 
November 137.0 137.7 
1992 — 
February 137.6 138.2 
May 137.8 138.4 
August 138.7 138.9 
November 138.9 139.1 
1993 — 
February 139.0 139.5 
May 139.4 139.8 
August 140.1 140.0 
November 140.5 140.1 
1994 — 


February 140.9 141.0 


Source: Award Rates of Pay Indexes (6312.0). 


Industrial Disputes In Australia, the number of working days Jost through industrial disputes 
per 1,000 employees was 108 for the 12 months ended December 1993. 
Victoria lost more working days than any other state (170) followed by 
Queensland with 132 days lost per 1,000 employees. In contrast to this, 
South Australia had 53, Western Australia 51 and Tasmania 29 working 
days lost per 1,000 employees for the same period. 


WORKING DAYS LOST PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES, QUEENSLAND 
350 
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ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 
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6.17 WORKING DAYS (a) LOST THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
STATES AND AUSTRALIA 


Average 
State 1989 0 1993 1993 
New South Wales 250),8 &9 
Victoria 218.4 170 
Queensland 105.6 13? 
South Australia 98.6 53 
Western Australia 151.6 31 
Tasmania 94.6 29 
Australia (b) 187.6 108 


{a) Per 1,000 employees. (b) Including the Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 
Source, tnclustrial Disputes (6321.0). 


REFERENCES 
The Labour Force (6201.3), quarterly 


Average Weekly Earnings (6302.0), quarterly 
Award Rates of Pay indexes (6312.0), monthly 
Career Experience (6254.0), biennial 


Distribution and Composition of Employee “arnings and Hours 
(6306.0), annual 


Employed Wage and Salary Earners (6248.0), quarterly 

Employer Training Expenditure (6353.0), irregular 

Industrial Disputes (6321.0), monthly 

industrial Disputes (6322.0), annual 

Job Search Experience of Unemployed Persons (6222.0), two-yearly 
Labour Costs (6348.0), annual 

The Labour Force (6203.0), monthly 

Labour Force Status and Educational Attainment (6235.0), annua! 


Labour Force Status and Educational Attainment, Summary (6240.0), 
annual 


Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of Families (6224.0), 
annual 


Labour Mobility (6209.0), two-yearly 

Labour Statistics (6101.0), annual 

Persons Not in the Labour Force (6220.0), annual 

Trade Union Statistics (6323.0), annual 

Transition from Education to Work (6227.0), annual 

Weekly Earnings of Employees (Distribution) (6310.0), annual 
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Service Pensions 


Welfare 


Pensions are paid tu cligible men aged 65 years and over and women aged 
60 years and over. Eligibility is based on residence history, income and 
assets. People over 70 years of age are no longer subject to the special 
income test which had applied since November 1983. A carers pension is 
ulso payable to a pensioner’s wife or carer who would not otherwise 
qualify for a pension. The number of age pensioners in Queensland 
increased by 5.2 per cent between 30 June 1992 and 30 June 1993. 


In the year ended 30 June 1993, the number of age pensioners in Australia 
increased by 4.8 per cent. 


Service pensions are payable to veterans who served in a theatre of war 
and have reached the age of 55 years (female) or 60 years (male) or who 
are permanently incapacitated for work. Service pensions are also paid to 
wives and widows of veterans and are available to certain Commonwealth 
and allied veterans and mariners who satisfy residency requirements. The 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs pays a carers pension where an eligible 
veteran receives constant care from a person other than their spouse. It is 
not possible to receive a Service pension at the same time as a benefit or 
allowance from the Department of Social Security. 


7.2 SERVICE PENSIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars i983 1992 1903 
AT 30 JUNE 

Service pensioners 62,881 73,646 P2377 

Veterans 36,786 42.606 41,930 

Wives and widuws 26,095 31,035 30,447 

Pensioners per 1,000 population 25 r 24 33 


YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 


Amount paid ($'000) 196,924 475,576 481,929 


Source: Repatriation Commission and Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 


The number of service pensioners decreased 1.7 per cent in the year to 
30 June 1993. At that date, 57.9 per cent of pensioners were veterans, 
the remainder being wives and widaws. At 30 June 1983, 58,5 per 
cent of the total number were veterans, Service pensions paid 
increased by 1.3 per cent between 1991-92 and 1992-93. 


SERVICE PENSIONERS, QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 
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Welfare 


Disability Pensions 


Disability Support 


Pensions 


Disability Pensions 


The disability support pension replaced the invalid pension from 12 
November 1991 as a result of the introduction of the Disability Reform 
Package, a major reform of income support measures for people with 
disabilities. The Disability Reform Package was designed to assist and 
encourage people with disabilities to enter or re-enter employment 
wherever possible. This involves, for example, the formal identification 
of the training and rehabilitation needs of disability support pensioners 
and provision of such programs of assistancc. 


The eligibility requirements for disability support pension more closely 
target payment to those people who have a significant disability limiting 
their employment prospects. 


To be eligible for disability support pension, a claimant must have a 
physical, intellectual or psychiatric impairment of at least 20 per cent or 
be permanently blind and be prevented by that impairment from working 
at least 30 hours a week in open employment at award wages or unable 
to be retrained for such work within the next 2 years. 


7.3 INVALID/DISABILITY SUPPORT PENSIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1983 i992 £903 
. AT 30 JUNE - 
Invalid‘Disability support pensioners = 32,390 : 62,089 H8,459 
Wife and curer pensioners 7ASS 17,571 19,548 
Total 39,345 79,660 88,007 
Number per 1.000 population 16 T 26 28 

WEAR ENDED 30 JUNE ; 
Amount paid ($000) (a} 148.490 618,973 692,189 


(a} Including supplernentary payments, 
Source: Department of Social Security. 


Disability pensions may be paid to veterans with qualifying service who 
are suffering incapacity from an injury or disease which has been accepted 
as service-related and to widows and dependants of veterans whose death 
wus service-related or who, at the time of death, were entitled to receive 
a special rate disability pension for the totally and permanently 
incapacitated. 


7.4 DISABILITY PENSIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars i983 1992 IGO3 
AT 30 JUNE 
Disability pensioners 7655 66,358 66,117 
Veterans 29,670 32,503 32.670 
Dependants 41,985 33,855 33,447 
Pensioners per 1,000 population 29 22 2] 
YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 
Amount paid ($’°000) 105,016 251,684 262,927 


Source: Repatriation Commission and Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 


Widow B Pension and 
Sole Parent Pension 


Widow B Pension 


Sole Parent Peasion 


oo. 


Widowed Persons 
AHowance 


Welfare 


Between 30 June 1992 and 30 June 1993, the number of disability 
pensioners in Queensland declined marginally as a small increase in the 
mumber of veterans receiving disability pensions was outweighed by a 
decrease in the number of dependants on the pension. This has been the 
trend in recent years. 


Disability pension payments increased by 4.5 per cent between 1991-92 
and 1992-93. 


The Widow B pension is paid to certain categories of older women who 
no longer have a partner. The payment is being phased out. 


There were 8,454 women in receipt of the Widow B pension in 
Queensland in June 1993, Expenditure on Widow B pension for 1992-93 
was $73.Jm. 


7.5 WIDOWS PENSIONS (a) AND SOLE PARENT PENSIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Year Recipients Amount puid 

S000 
1987-88 55, 739 440,607 
1988-89 36,725 (b) 445,876 
1985-90 58,996 (c} 569.587 
1990-91 64,365 (d) 650,280 
1991-92 63,722 703,360 


1992-93 65,352 651,767 


(a) Including Class B Widow Pensioners anc recipients of Widowed Person Allawance. (6b) Including 
benclits pid to 4,360 recipients in the Nombern Vertitury. (2) Including bencfits paid tu 4,600 recipients 
in the Northern Territory. (4) Including benelits paid to 4,686 recipients in the Northern Verritory. 


Source: Department of Social Security. 


The sole parent pension was introduced in March 1989, replacing the 
former Class A widows pension and supporting parent’s benefit. The sole 
parent pension is provided to a sole parent who has a dependent child aged 
under 16 years of age or an older child attracting child disability 
allowance. 


There were 56,883 persons in receipt of the sole parent pension in 
Queensland in June 1993. Expenditure on sole parent pensions for 
1992-93 was $578.5m. 


The widowed persons allowance was introduced from 1 March 1989 and 
provides short-term assistance for recently bereaved widowed people, 
both male and female. 


There were 83 recipients of Widowed Persons Allowance in Australia in 
June 1993, compared with 342 in June 1992. This sharp fall in numbers 
is due to a Department of Social Security coding error which resulted in 
the inclusion of a group of Widow B pensioners in the Widowed Persons 
Allowance statistics. This was corrected in December 1992. 


Actual expenditure on Widowed Persons Allowance for 1992-93 wus 
$0.97m. 
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Job Search, Newstart 
and Sickness 
Allowance and 
Special Benefits 


Job Search 
Allowance and 
Newsiart Allowance 


Sickness AHowance 


Job Search Allowance (JSA) is payable to unemployed people aged 16 to 
age pension age in their first 12 months of unemployment and to a small 
number of 15 year olds who are unsupported by their parents and meet 
certain strict eligibility criteria. 


JSA recipients approaching 12 months unemployment are advised of the 
need to apply and be assessed for Newstart Allowance (NSA), the 
allowance payable to people aged 18 years to age pension age who have 
been unemployed for 12 months or more. There is no automatic transfer 
from JSA to NSA. 


JOB SEARCH/NEW START ALLOWANCE BENEFICIARIES BY 
AGE, QUEENSLAND, MAY 1993 
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7.6 JSA/NSA BENEFITS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1983 19Y2 #993 
AT 30 JUNE 

JSA/NSA beneficiaries 141,041 147,108 159,036 

Beneficiaries per 1.00) population 41 49 51 


YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 


Amount paid (S000) (a) 340,748 1,229,537 1,359,324 


fa) Including suppkemenuiry piyments. 
Source: Department of Social Securily. 


The number of job search allowance and newstart allowance beneficiaries 
in Queensland increased by 8.1 per cent between 30 June 1992 and 30 
June 1993. The value of benefits paid during this period increased by 
10.6 per cent compared with the total for the previous year. Over the 
same period the total number of beneficiaries in Australia increased by 9.8 
per cent. 


Sickness allowance replaced sickness benefit from 12 November 1991 as 
part of the Disability Reform Package. Sickness allowance is paid to 
persons who are temporarily unable to work because of a medical 


Special Benefits 


Family Payment 


Basic Family Payment 


Welfare 


condition, Payment of sickness allowance is generally limited to 52 weeks 
although in limited circumstances payment can be made for up to 104 
weeks. 


To be eligible for sickness allowance a claimant must be aged from 16 to 
59 years (female) or 16 to 64 years (male), be an Australian citizen or 
have permanent residence status, be temporarily incapacitated for work by 
teason ef injury or illness and have thereby suffered a loss of income. 


7.7 SICKNESS ALLOWANCE, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars IGS3 19g2 LOY3 
AT 30 JUNE 

Sickness allowance/benciit 10,071 OTIR 10,415 

Beneficiaries per 1,000 population 4 3 3 


YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 


Amount paid ($°000) (a) 43.232 97,300 85,858 


fa} Including supplementary payments. 
source: Department of Social Security. 


In the 12 months to 30 June 1993 the number of sickness 
allowance/benefit recipients increased by 6.5 per cent, while the value of 
benefits decreased by 11.8 per cent compared with the total for the 
previous year. 


A special benefit may be paid to people who are not eligible for a pension 
or unemployment or sickness benefit but who are unable to ear a 
sufficient livelihood for themselves and their dependants and are in 
hardship. 


7.8 SPECIAL BENEFITS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1983 1992 1993 
Bencficiaries 2.970} 4,615 3.230 
Beneficiaries per 1,000 population 1 2 

| YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE | _ 
Arméunt paid ($000) (a} 12,372 42.647 34,102 


(a) Including supplementary payments. 
Seurce: Department of Social Security. 


Basic Family Payment (called Family Affowance until 30 December 
1992) is provided to a parent, guardian oy institution in recognition of the 
costs of rearing a child. It is paid for children under 16 years of age and 
for older dependent students who ure in full-time education and not 
entitled to certain education payments such as AUSTUDY. Generally, 
Family Payment is paid only for children who are Australian citizens or 
permanent residents. 


At 30 June 1993 there were 1,933,696 families in Australia receiving Basic 


Family Payment in respect of 3,724,408 children. Expenditure for Australia 
on Basic Family Payment for 1992-93 was $2,073m. 
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7.9 BASIC FAMILY PAYMENT, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1983 1992 £903 
AT 30 JUNE 

Children and students 704,361 680,362 688, 742 

In familics 702,139 680,362 688,742 

In institutions 2,222 na. Thad, 

Families 345,277 350,889 350,043 


YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 
Amount paid ($°000) 227,364 446,903 400,832 


Saurce: Depurtment of Social Security, 


Additional Family Payment provides additional assistance to low income 
families with children. One of its main objectives is to remove a 
disincentive for people receiving pension or benefit to make the transition 
into the workforce. To be eligible to receive this payment the claimant 
must be qualified to receive Family Payment. 


7.10 FAMILY PAYMENT, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 199} POO? 1993 
AT 30 JUNE 

Recipients 44,234 55,007 fd, 592 

Sole mothers 3,271 3,825 6,685 

Sole fathers 552 747 1,165 

Married couples 40,411 50,525 56,742 

Eligible dependent children 108,385 130,971 149,461 


YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 


Amount paid (37000) (a) 144,657 175,405 Td, 


(a} Including payments to 2,012 recipients in the Northern Territory. 
Source: Department of Social Security. 


At 30 June 1993 there were 810,219 families in Australia recciving 
Additional Family Payment in respect of 1,619,000 children. Expenditure 
for Australia on Additional Family Payment for 1992-93 was $2,100m, 


The carer pension is paid to people who are not eligible for an alternative 
pension, allowance or benefit and are providing full-time care on a 
long-term basis to a severely disabled pensioner or allowce, 


In Queensland in 1992-93, $4.1m was paid in mobility allowances to 
severcly disabled people aged 16 years or more who were gainfully 
employed or undertaking vocational training and who could not use public 
transport without substantial assistance because of their disabilities. 


Child disability allowance prevides financial assistance to people caring 
for physically, intellectually or psychiatrically disabled children, under 16 
years of age ar dependent full-time students aged 16 to 24 years, in theér 
homes. In 1992-93 a total of $25.4m was paid in child disability 
allowance in Queensland. 
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SERVICES 


Government and church, charitable and community organisations 
provide a variety of welfare services in the community. 


In 1991-92 there were 1,079 residential welfare estublishments, other than 
emergency accommodation, which housed 23,258 people at the end of 
that year. 


Non-residentia] welfare services are typically provided by charitable and 
communily organisations and target the disabled and others in need of 
care and/or counselling. 


The Child Abuse Prevention Unit was established in 1992 and 
incorporates the Queensland Centre for Prevention of Child Abuse and the 
Alternative Care and Intcrvention Services funding program. 


The Queensland Centre for Prevention of Child Abuse was established in 
1986 in response to an increasing number of child protection notifications. 
The purpose of the Centre is prevention of all forms of child abuse by 
encouraging development of programs and initiatives aimed at enhancing 
the well-beimg of children and families in Queensland. 


Prevention of child abuse, neglect and exploitation is a shared 
responsibility of the family, community and government. Since 1989-90, 
a major aim of preventative efforts has been to increase public awareness 
of child abuse and neglect. 


The Child Abuse Prevention Unit (CAPU) administers two funding 
programs —- the Child Abuse Prevention Program (CAPP) and the 
Alternative Care and Intervention Services Program (ACISP). Grunts 
provided under CAPP in the 1992-93 financial year were $157,909 and 
grants provided under ACISP were $7,605,088. 


Under CAPP in the 1992-93 financial year, regional Information and 
Education Centres were funded on a recurrent basis throughout the State 
to make available child abuse prevention resources and promote needs 
based programs at the local level. A number of non-recurrent grants arc 
also provided to community organisations to develop resources and 
programs in the area of child abuse prevention. 


7.11 CHILD PROTECTION, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 2990-92 L99}-92 1992-93 
Notifications (a) F181 5,906 4,669 
Cases (b) 11,390 9,296 8.496 
Distinct children (c} 9.438 7809 7070 
Substantiations 
Cases 3,500 3,027 2,743 
Distinet children 3,125 2471 2,232 


(a) Reports of neglect/abuse. (6) Number of children who are the subject of notifications. (c} A child 
who is the subject of more Lhan one notiticalion is counted unce only. 


Source: Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs. 


The ACISP targets children in care of the Director-General, children at 
risk of entry into care and their families. In the 1992-93 financial year, 


Welfare 


Children in Care 
of the State 


two new family-based care services were established in Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander communities. A new family preservation service, 
aimed at keeping children in their own family environment rather than 
under Department care, was also designed. Under the ACTSP program, a 
number of community and church organisations are funded to provide a 
range of service modcis including family group homes, assessment 
therapeutic services and day attendance centres. 


In 1992-93 there were 5,669 child protection notifications recorded, which 
was a decrease of 4 per cent from the number of notifications for 1991-92, 
This decrease may be largely attributable to more stringent targeting of 
those matters which warrant investigation by departmental officers. 
These notifications were in respect of 7,070 distinct children (a child who 
is the subject of more than one notificalion is counted once only) and for 
2,232 of these children the cases were substantiated. 


7.12 CHILD PROTECTION CASES SUBSTANTIATED, GUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Children 
Type of 
maltredtnent Males Femates Total 
Abuse 
Physical 5849 496 1.U85 
Emational 196 245 44] 
Sexual 4? 244 286 
Neglect 499 43? 931 
Tutal 1,326 1,417 2,743 


Source: Department of Family Services und Aboriginal and Islander Affairs. 


Of the 8,496 child protection cases notified in 1992-93, abuse or neglect 
was substantiated in 2,743 (32.3 per cent) cases and suspected in a further 
1,538 (18.1 per cent}. Other findings of investigations were no abuse or 
neglect identified (2,964), no mvestigation possible (333) and under 
investigation (918). Physical abuse was the most common type of 
maltreatment (39.6 per cent) in substantiated cases of abuse or neglect . 


7.13 CHILDREN (a) UNDER ORDERS, QUEENSLAND 


At 30 furne 
Type of order i997 i992 1903 
Care and coniral 637 535 452 
Care and protection 2,659 2,580 2,557 
Supervision 544 737 79y 
Protective supervision 308 294 302 
Detention at Queen's Pleasure > 5 7 
Total 4,157 4,151 (b) 4,124 


(a) Tf under more than one order, shown under the most serious order. (>) Including 7 juveniles who 
were imprisoned during Lhe year. 
Source: Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and [slander Affairs. 


Responsibility for the care of children can fall on the State as a result of 
decisions from Children’s, Magistrates, District or Supreme Courts. All 
children under guardianship orders are the responsibility of the 
Director-General, Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and 
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Islander Affairs. Parents retain guardianship for their children subject to 
protective supervision and supervision. 


At 30 June 1993, there were 4,124 children under at least one order, The 
Director-General of the Department of Family Services and Aboriginal 
and Islander Affairs is the legal guardian of children placed under care 
and control, care and protection orders and Queen’s Pleasure. At 30 June 
1993, there were 3,016 children under the guardianship of the 
Director-General. 


The department aims to assist and support children in their home 
environment where possible and appropriate. However. when a home 
placement is net considered appropriate, an alternative care service may 
be suitable to meet the needs of the child. The major types of alternative 
services are foster care and residential care. 


Foster parents are a vital alternative care resource for children in need of 
placement. As some children are unable to remain with their own 
families due to protective concerns there 1s a corresponding demand for 
alternative careproviders. Foster parents are caJled upon to care for an 
increasing number of children with emotional disturbances and 
behavioural problems. 


Persons wishing to provide foster care are given an eight-session 
education program as part of the approval process. These programs give 
potential foster parents some preparation for the tasks involved in 
providing foster care and assisting them in making decisions about the 
type of children for whom they could provide care. The programs also 
help child care officers to become well acquainted with applicants before 
children are placed with them. Local foster parent groups are established 
throughout Queensland and receive ongoing education and support 
through the Foster Parents Association of Queensland and Foster Families 
Guild Incorporated. 


Foster cure services are offered by both government and non-government 
organisations. 


Residential care is offered by both government and licensed 
non-government residentia] care services. Non-government organisations 
provide a range of licensed residential care facilities and related support 
services for children in care. The models of licensed residential care 
include group homes, scattered, clustered und campus style. 


Adoption is the legal process to secure for a child, adoptive parents who 
have all the legal rights and responsibilities of natural parents. The 
Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and islander Affairs is the 
sole authority responsible for the adoption of children in Queensland and 
this process is governed by the Adoption of Children Act 1964. 


Amendments to the Act providing for access to identifying information 
were passed by the Queensland Parliament in May 1990 and in February 
1991. The primary purpose of these amendments was to provide access 
to identifying information to adult persons, to birth parents, and in certain 
limited circumstances, to their relatives. The amendments also made 
provision for adult adopted persons and birth parents to either object to 
contact or to object to the disclosure of identifying information and 
contact by the other party. Identifying information has been available to 
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Residentiai Welfare 
Establishments 


eligible persons since 1 July 1991, unless an objection had been lodged to 
its disclosure. 


Since the Department began receiving applications and objections, there 
have been 6,805 applications for identifying information and 3,350 
objections to the release of information and/or contact. 


However, as a result of the recent amendments providing for Adoption 
Information Services, the Adoptian Contact Register ceased to exist on 
1 March 1992. Adult adopted persons or birth parents who are interested 
in contact may still advise the Department of Family Services and 
Aboriginal and Islander Affairs. 
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The number of children adopted in 1992-93 was 222 compared with 232 
for the previous year and 555 in 1982-83. Of the 222 orders, t24 children 
were adopted by a relative and 98 children were adopted by non-relatives. 
These figures include 19 children from overseas and 30 children with 
special needs. There were 54 adoption orders made for babies during 
1992-93, while 127 applications were received from couples wishing to 
adopt infants aged under 12 months. 


Residential welfare establishments provide organised substitute living 
facilities to maintain a basic level of health and well-being for thosc 
people who are not fully capable of independently looking after 
themselves, e.g. the aged, neglected chiidren and the handicapped. 


Nursing care homes, however, which provide regular basic nursing care 
to chronically ill, frail or disabled persons, are part of the health care 
system. 


A number of residential welfare establishments are run by government 
(c.g. the Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and Islander 
Affairs) and others by church, charitable and community organisations. A 
large proportion receive goverment funds through a range of programs; 
operating grants, handicapped children’s benefits, personal care and hostel 
care subsidies to name a few. Funding can come from Federal and State 
Governments and the latter may have a federal component. 


Substitute Family 
or Home Care 
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Establishments are categorised by the level of care they provide. There 
are changes year to year reflecting changes in eligibility criteria for 
different programs and changes in the perceived needs of the people being 
accommodated, so it is difficult to compare statistics accurately from vear 
to year. 


The predominant activity of these establishments is the provision of full 
board and lodging and some personal, custodial or parental care to aged 
or disabled persons or to dependent or delinquent children. 


7.14 SUBSTITUTE FAMILY GR HOME CARE ESTABLISHMENTS, 


QUEENSLAND 

Particulars I9R9.90) 1990-97 L907-92 
Establishments 358 379 383 
Beds at end of Junc 8.202 8.681 9,067 
Admissions during year 6,178 6,218 6,920 
Residents at end of June 7,509 8.048 8.465 
Total resident days during year (O00) 2,680 2,826 3,000) 
Average daily number resident (O00) 73 V7 8.2 
Bed occupancy tate at end of June (%) 91 93 03 
Resident days (a) 933 Jol ORS 
Staff (full-time equivalent} 3,537 4,230 4,221 

Medical 3 4 I 

Other professional and technical 222 236 211 

Nursing and residential care 1540 1,846 1,888 

Other staff 1.793 2,034 2.121 
Operating expenditure ($000) 121,156 138,588 156,792 
Cost per resident day (5) 45.21 49,05 52.27 


(a) Rate per 1,000 meao estimated resident population. 
Source: Health and Welfare Establishments (4302.3). 


RESIDENTIAL WELFARE ESTABLISHMENTS: NUMBER OF 
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Of the 383 establishments operating during 1991-92, 247 had fewer than 
21 beds. 


Of the June 1992 residents, 66 per cent were aged, 25 per cent 
intellectually disabled and 4 per cent dependent, neglected or delinquent 
children. 
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Government contributions covered 63 per cent of operating expenditure in 
1991-92, a slightly lower proportion than in the previous year. 


These establishments are run by public authorities or registered non-profit 
organisations to provide board and lodging at reduced rates or some form 
of social assistance or rehabilitation. They cater for the aged, the 
physically and intellectually disabled, etc. and must have adequate 
domestic staff and expenditure on food, 


Compared with establishments providing substitute family or home care, 
in 1991-92, establishments providing hostel care had slightly more than 
half the staff for every 100 residents and incurred a little over half the cast 
per resident day. 


7.15 HOSTEL CARE ESTABLISHMENTS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars fO89-40) 1900-97 IO07-02 
Establishments ¥2 &8 oO 
Beds at end of June 4,948 4,998 5,017 
Admissions during year 2.573 3,545 3,721 
Residents at end of June 4,536 4.540) 4,531 
Total resident days during year (O00) 1,627 1,625 1.610 
Average daily number resident (000) 4.5 45 44 
Bed occupancy rate at end of June (%) 92 91 91 
Resident days (a) 566 353 530 
Staff (full-time equivalent) 1,200 132 1,352 

Medical — 2 — 

Other professional and technical 30 34 35 

Nursing and residential care 185 264 281 

Other staff O86 1,023 1,036 
Operating expenditure ($7000) 38,242 43,728 AS.T77 
Cast per resident day (4S) 23.50 26.91 30.29 


(a) Rate per 1.000 mean estimated resident population. 
Source: Health and Welfare Establishments (4302.3). 


Of the June 1992 residents, 81 per cent were aged 65 years and over and 
just under two-thirds were females, 


In 1991-92 government funding covered 35 per cent of operating 
expenditure, a slightly lower proportion than in 1990-91, Patients’ fees 
(including payments on behalf of patients, e.g. pensions, health benefits) 
continue to be the main source of revenue for these establishments. 


These establishments provide beds, rooms or groups of units or cottages 
specifically for the aged, distressed or disabled, at rentals partially 
subsidised by the controlling authority, which must be a public authority 
or a registered non-profit organisation. Separate dwellings are not 
included even if subject to an individual rental rebate arrangement. 
Residents are responsible for their own provisions but occasional meais 
may be provided in some establishments. (Night shelters providing only 
casual accommodation are not included.) 


In 1991-92, establishments providing accommodation only had slightly 
more than one fortieth of the staff per 100 residents, reflecting the lower 
level of service, and slightly less than one tenth of the cost per resident 
day of establishments providing substitute family or home care. 


Of the 606 establishments operating during 1991-92, 478 had fewer than 
21 beds. Nearly all residents in June 1992 were aged 65 years or over. 


Welfare 


Patients’ fees, including payments on behalf of patients, e.g. pensions, 
continue to be the main source of revenue for these establishments. 


7.16 ACCOMMODATION ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1989-90 1990-9} 199] -92 
tstablishments 489 504 606 
Beds at end of June $534 9.762 10,535 
Admissions during year 1511 1,407 1,546 
Residents at end of June 8,343 9.505 10,262 
Tota! resident days during year (7000) 2,930 3,360 3,631 
Average daily number resident COUC) 8.0 9,2 09 
Red occupancy rate at end of June (%) OR 97 97 
Resident days (a) 1.020 1,143 1,195 
Staff (full-time equivalent) i25 i79 i35 

Medical — — = 

Other professional and technical 1 1 ! 

Nursing and residential care 22 21 24 

Other staff 102 oF 116 
Operating, expenditure ($°000) 12,716 15,982 17,860 
Cost per resident day ($) 4.34 4.76 4,90 


(a) Rate per 1,000 mean estimated resident population. 
Seurce: Health and Welfare Establishments (4302.3). 
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Supported In 1992-93 there were 169 services providing emergency accommodation 
Accommodation and related support for persons who were homeless or in crisis. These 
Services were funded under the Supported Accommodation Assistance Program 


(SAAP), a joint funded Commonwealth/State program which is 
administered by the Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and 
Islander Affairs, 


Services administered by SAAP are identified through one or more of the 
following target groups: 
* young people, 


* women and women with children who are homeless and/or fleeing 
domestic violence, 


* families in crisis, 
* single men and 


* single women. 


Services for 
Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait 
Islander People 


ABS publications 


Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 


Welfare 


Government and Ethnic Affairs and other services to migrants including 
Migrant Resource Centres. 


Aboriginal and Islander people are covered by the services mentioned 
above and also by programs of the Commonwealth Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait [slander Commission and the State Department of Family Services 
and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs. They include community 
organisations, interpreter and translator services. 
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Services for 
Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait 
Istander People 


ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 
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Welfare 


Government and Ethnic Affairs and other services to migrants including 
Migrant Resource Centres. 


Aboriginal and Islander people are covered by the services mentioned 
above and also by programs of the Commonwealth Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Commission and the State Department of Family Services 
and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs. They include community 
organisations, interpreter and translator services. 
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Non-residential 
Welfare Services 


The objective of the program is to assist people who are homeless and/or 
in crisis to move towards independent living, where appropriate, or other 
alternatives such as long-term housing. 


The Crisis Accommodation Program (CAP) is a Commonwealth funded 
program forming part of the Commonwealth/State Housing Agreement. 
CAP aims to provide capital housing funds for supported accommodation 
and related support services funded under SAAP. The Department of 
Housing and Local Government administers CAP funds in Queensland. 
A total of $3.9m was allocated in 1992-93 ($6.8m in 1991-92). 


Most services are provided by religious and charitable bodies. Lifeline, 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Salvation Army are well known for 
supplying food and clothing to those in immediate need and for their 
counselling services. The Department of Family Services and Aboriginal 
and Islander Affairs provides crisis care which includes a 24-hour 
telephone crisis counselling service (37,251 incoming calls in 1992-93), 
emergency care and some financial assistance for clients. 


There are day care and drop-in centres where people of similar 
backgrounds (aged pensioners, unemployed youth) can meet socially and, 
in some cases, receive care and/or counselling. 


Under the Home and Community Care (HACC) program, the 
Commonwealth Government, in conjunction with State governments, is 
developing a comprehensive range of integrated home and community 
care services for frail elderly clients and their carcrs and younger disabled 
clients who wish to remain in the community. The program aims to 
prevent the premature ot inappropriate admission of these people to 
long-term care. 


The HACC program provides funding for a range of services including 
home help and personal care, home maintenance and modifications, food 
services, community respite care, transport, community care paramedical 
services and domiciliary nursing services. [n 1992-93, a total of $76m 
was allocated to services under the HACC program by the Queensland 
Department of Health. 


For the physically and mentally disabled, a number of non-profit 
community-based organisations provide services, namely: 

* sheltered employment, 

* activity therapy, 

* training, 

* respite care, 

* recreation and rehabilitation, 

* aids and appliances and 

* production and provision of audio and braille material. 


These are largely funded by the Commonwealth Department of Health, 
Housing and Community Services. 


There are some other government-run welfare services, such as the 
Telephone Interpreter Service of the Department of Immigration, Local 
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Chapter 8 


HEALTH 


Causes of Death 


Sickness and death are of concern to any community and in Queensland 
many varied health services are provided by government, non-profit 
organisations and private enterprise to help safeguard the health of 
Queenslanders and to assist those who are sick, frail or intellectually 
disabled. 


Annual death slatistics show that heart disease and cancer continue Lo be 
the main causes of death of Queenslanders. Other leading causes of death 
include cerebrovascular disease, respiratory system diseases and 
accidents, poisonings and violence. These five categories accounted for 
over 80 per cent of deaths of Queenslanders in 1992. 


During 1991, there were 724,000 inpatient separations from Queensland 
hospitals. The average length of stay was 4.9 days. The number of 
people being treated in hospitals continues to increase but the length of 
the average stay is decreasing. 


Over 12,000 people were resident in nursing care homes in Queensland at 
the end of June 1992. 


In addition to admissions to residential health facilities, a variety of other 
treatments are provided by a tange of non-residential health 
establishments. These include separate Outpatient Centres. Day Centres, 
Domiciliary Nursing Services and Ambulance Services. As weil, over 29 
million professional services are provided annually by medical 
practitioners and specialists. 


Monitoring and controlling infectious diseases is made possible by 
compulsory notification. Hepatitis and venereal diseases were the most 
common types of notifiable infectious diseases in 1993. 


INDICATORS OF HEALTH STATUS 


Indicators are signs that allow monitoring, comparison and appraisal 
and this can lead to corrective action if required. For example, the 
compulsory notification of communicable diseases can provide 
authorities with information that can enable quick and effective 
action to be taken to contain an outbreak of an infectious disease. 


Causes of death, numbers of inpatients in hospitals, psychiatric units and 
nursing homes, details of conditions treated and operations performed in 
hospitals and figures on services provided are other useful indicators that 
help in the analysis of the health status of the Queensland population. 


Heart disease and cancer (malignant neoplasms) killed more than half of 
the 20,496 Queenslanders who died in 1992, Approximately one-third of 
all deaths were caused by heart disease and one-quarter were from cancer. 
Other leading causes were cerebrovascular disease (mainly stroke), 
diseases of the respiratory system and external causes such as accidents, 
poisonings and violence. 


Causes of Death 
and Age 
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MAJOR CAUSES OF DEATH, QUEENSLAND, 1992 
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Since the mid-1970s, the death rate for heart disease has decreased by 
28.7 per cent, from an average rate of 296 deaths per 100,000 population 
for the period 1974 to 1976 to 211 for the period 1990 to 1992 and the 
rate for cerebrovascular disease has dropped even more markedly, by 45.0 
per cent, from 120 to 66. The decline in the incidence of death from these 
two circulatory diseases has had a substantial effect on the overall death 
rate which fell by 21.3 per cent between the same periods (from a rate of 
842 deaths per 100,000 population to a rate of 663). In contrast, the death 
rate for cancer has risen from 139 to 168, an increase of 2{).9 per cent. 


The significance of the various causes of death differs greatly according 
to sex. For example, 12.1 per cent of deaths of females in 1992 were 
caused by cerebrovascular disease compared with only 7.7 per cent for 
males. In contrast, deaths from extemal causes are much more significant 
for males than females; in 1992, 8.8 per cent of deaths of males were from 
these causes while the corresponding proportion for female deaths was 4.9 
per cent. The proportions of deaths from heart disease and from cancer 
were similar for both males and females. 


4.1 PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, QUEENSLAND, 1992 


Percentage uf total deaths 


Underlying cuuye Persons Mates Femates 


Heart disease 6,541 30.8 33.3 
Cancer 5,283 27.7 23.5 
Cerebrovascular disease 1,984 ravi t2. 

Respiratory system discase 1,598 8.6 6.8 
tixternal causes 1,436 8.8 4 


Suurce: Pvaths (3312.3). 


The ratio of male to female deaths from the major causes differs markedly 
for the various age proups. In 1992, the death rate for mules aged 45 to 
54 years from heart disease was more than three times that for females but 
at ages 75 years and over the rates were much closer. A similar pattern 
applies to deaths from external causes, with the death rate for males in the 
25 ta 44 years age group being just over three times thal for females. 


Cause of death is age related, with different causes assuming greater or 
lesser importance in the various age groups. For infants aged under 1 
year, certain conditions originating in the perinatal period such as 
prematurity, birth injury and respiratory conditions were responsible for 
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42 per cent of the deaths in 1992. Other significant causes of death were 
congenital anomalies and ‘cot death’. The risk of death diminishes 
considerably after the first year of life. [In 1992 there were twice as many 
deaths at ages under 1 year compared with deaths at ages | to 14 years. 
Almost half of the deaths at ages 1 to 14 years were due to external 
causes, mainly road vehicle traffic accidents and drownings. 


&.2 MAIN CAUSES OF DEATH, BY AGE, QUEENSLAND, 1992 


Cause Mates Females Rate (a) 


UNDER 1 YEAR 


Conditions originating in the 


perinatal period 93 fl 3 
Congenital anomalies 61 45 2 
‘Cot death’ 26 24 1 
Other 31 24 1 
All causes 211 154 8 

{-14 YRFARS 
i Accidents and violence 52 35 14 
Cancer 15 11 4 
Other 3) 33 10 
Ali causes 97 79 25 
15-24 YEARS 
Road traffic accidenis 90) 32 25 
Suicide ai) 20) 20 
Other 104 33 32 
All causes 274 105 77 
25-44 YEARS 
Accidents and violence 354 113 30 
Cancer i) 137 25 
Circulatory system diseases 114 41 1? 
Onher 11s 73 20 
All causes 685 364 112 
45-64 YEARS 
Cancer 899 586 252 
Circulatory system discascs 779 307 185 
Accidents and violence 162 73 40 
Other 357 221 Of 
All causes 2,197 1,187 575 
63 YEARS AND OVER 
Circulatory system diseases 3,700 4.146 2,366 
Cancer 2.066 1,441 1,058 
Respiratory system diseases 822 532 408 
Other 1,121 1,314 734 
AH causes 7,709 7,433 4,567 


(a) Deaths per 100,000 population for each ape group other than under 1 year; deaths per 1,000 live births 
ior under 1 year. 


Source: Deaths (3312.3). 
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In the 15 to 24 years age group, there were over two and a half times as 
many deaths of males as there were of females. Much of this disparity is 
caused by the relatively greater numbers of males who die in road traffic 
accidents and by suicide. In 1992, accidents, poisonings and violence 
accounted for 77 per cent of all deaths in this age group. 


Accidents, poisonings and violence continue as the leading causes of 
death for males aged 25 to 44 years. For females of these ages, cancer 
emerges us the leading cause and remains so until the age group 65 years 
and over. Cancer is the leading cause of death for males in the 45 to 64 
years age group. For bath males and females 65 years and over 
circulatory systems diseases become the most common cause of death. 


Residential health establishments comprise acule hospitals, psychiatric 
units and nursing care homes. 


The level of nursing care given to patients in these establishments ranged 
from round-the-clock, comprehensive nursing (for hospital paticnis and a 
small number of psychiatric hospital patients), to regular basic nursing 
care (for the majority of patients in psychiatric hospitals and nursing care 
homes), to minimal nursing care (for a minority of patients at nursing care 
homes). 


The State Government bears prime responsibility for the administration of 
facilities for the maintenance of community health and prevention of 
disease. Free treatment for patients at public hospitals was introduced in 
1945. Private hospitals supplement this service. 


There were 724,176 inpaticni separations from Queensland hospitals 
(excluding psychiatric hospitals) during 1991, an increase of 5.1 per cent 
over the number separated during 1990. 


Separations of females are considerably higher than for males each year 
mainly because of the large numbers of females treated for pregnancy, 
childbirth and complications of these conditions. 


PATIENTS SEPARATED FROM HOSPITAL, QUEENSLAND 
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Although approximately 54 per cent of all separations in 1991 were of 
females, this proportion reduces to around 5() per cent when pregnancy 
and childbirth cases are excluded. 


Between 1981 and 1991, hospital separations increased by 45.5 per cent. 


Over this period there was strong growth in the private hospital sector, 
with private hospital separations increasing by 69.5 per cent. 


8.3 PATIENT SEPARATIONS (a) FROM HOSPITALS, QUEENSLAND 


Patient separations E98Y i99f} 199/ 
Males 289,779 313,634 331.468 
Females 356,016 375206 392,708 
Persons 645,795 688,540 724,176 
Jirom public hospitals 456,917 487,575 509.268 
From privale hospitals 188,878 20H ,265 214,908 
Rate (b) 
Males 2,037 2,150 3.234 
Females 3,522 2,591 2658 
Persons 2,279 2,370 2.446 


fa) Patients counted once each time they were sepuraled during the year. (hy) Patient! separations per 
10.000 population, 


Souree: Hospital Morbidity, unpublished data. 


Hospitalisation rates have been increasing over the last several years. 
During 1981, there were 2,122 patient separations for every 10,000 
Queenslanders while in 1991 this rate had grown to 2,446, 


Just over 3.5 million days were spent in hospital by paticnts who were 
separated from hospital during 1991, resulting in an average length of stay 
ot 4.9 days. The average stay for public hospital patients was 5.2 days 
compared with 4.5 days for private hospital patients. 


PERIOD OF HOSPITALISATION, QUEENSLAND, 1991 
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Of all patients who were separated from hospital during 1991, more than 
half (58 per cent) had been hospitalised for periods of up to and including 
2 days; of the remainder, more than one-third (15 per cent of the total) had 
been hospitalised for periods in excess of 7 days. 


Just under 40 per cent of patients separated from Queensland hospitals in 
1991 were aged 15 to 44 years. In this age group, which is the child-bearing 
age range, female patients outnumbered male patients by almost 2 to 1. 


8.4 PATIENT SEPARATIONS BY AGE, QUEENSLAND 


E98? £99) 
Age group {years} Per cent Number Per cent 
0-14 16.2 88,494 12.2 
15-44 43.0 287,586 39,7 
45-64 22.2 161,804 22.3 
65 and over 18.5 }86,292 25.7 
Total 100.0 724,176 100.8 


Source: Hospilal Morbidity (4303.3). 


Comparison of the age distributions of patient separations in 1981 and 
1991 shows that the proportion of patients aged 65 years and over 
increased from 19 per cent in 1981 to 26 per cent in 1991, while the 
proportions for the younger age groups declined. These movements 
reflect the ageing of the Queensland population. 


Principal Cendition On separation from hospital, patients are classitied according to the 
Treated principal condition treated during the period of hospitulisation. For males 
cae. separated in 1991, injurics and poisoning were the leading principal 
conditions treated, accounting for 13 per cent of separations. The leading 
conditions treated for females were pregnancy, childbirth and related 
complications, which accounted for 17 per cent of separations. Childbirth 
without complications comprised just over 25 per cent of this group of 

conditions, 


8.5 PERIOD OF TREATMENT IN HOSPITAL, QUEENSLAND, 1991 


Mates Females 

Principat conditian treated Percentuge Average Percentage Average 
(international Classification, of totad in- pertod — of total in- period 
973 Revisiow) putient davs (days) patient days {days} 
Infectious and parasitic 1.3 4.2 14 Sf 
Cancer Wh 78 6.2 8.1 
Noa-malignant neuplasms 0.6 19 La 2.8 
Endocrine, nutrition and metabolic lé 6.8 14 6.8 
Blood and blood-forming, organs 0.5 3.2 LS 3.7 
Mental disorders G1 118 94 15.5 
Nervous system and sense organs 47 4. 3.8 3.8 
Circulatory system 1h? 8.9 13.8 10.9 
Respiratory system $.5 48 61 5.4 
Digestive system 8.4 3.2 7.0 3.3 
Genito-urinary system (a) 47 4.2 3.8 28 
Pregnancy, childbirth and puerpcrium — aa 14.6 43 
Skin and subcutaneous system 3.0 et 2.0 5.8 
Musculoskelctal system and 

commcctive Lissue 6.6 5A) 6.8 7A 
Congenital anomalies U8 4.0 11.6 4.7 
Certain perinatal conditions 21 13.6 1.6 14.6 
Symptoms, signs and ill-defined Sid 3.1 46 3.3 
Injury and poisoning 12.0) 44 9.1 7.0 
Supplementary classifications (b) 3.3 13 39 1.& 


All causes 100.0 48 100.0 3.0 


(a) Renal dialysis episodes arc inchided in ‘supplementary classifications’. (b) Examinations, invesli- 
gations, ete.. without reported diagnosis and special cases without current complaint or illness, 


Source: Hospital Morbidity, unpublished data. 
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PATIENTS SEPARATED BY PRINCIPAL CONDITION TREATED, 
QUEENSLAND, 1991 
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(a) Examinations, investigations, etc. wilhout reported diagnosis and special cases without current 
curmplaint or iiness. Including renal dialysis episodes. 


The total period of hospitalisation for the various principal conditions 
treated provides an indication of hospital resources expended on the 
lreatment of these conditions. Among males, the treatment of circulatory 
system diseases accounted for the greatest amount of hospitalisation (18 
per cent of Lolal patient days), followed by treatment of injury and 
poisoning (12 per cent) and treatment of cancer (10 per cent). For 
females, circulatory system diseascs accounted for 14 per cent of total 
hospitalisation while pregnancy, childbirth and the puerperium accounted 
for 15 per cent. Treatment of mental disorders accounted for another 10 
per cent of total hospitalisation while injury and poisoning accounted for 
9 per cent. 


Excluding certain’ perinatal conditions, the average period of 
hospitalisation is highest for patients treated for mental disorders, for both 
males and females. In 1991, the average for these palients was 11.8 days 
for males and 15.5 days for females. The high average length of stay for 
perinatal conditions (13.6 days for males and 14.6 days for females), is 
mainly because of the lengthy treatment of premature babies. 


Surgical or other medical procedures were performed on over half of the 
patients separated during 1991. These procedures ranged from major 
surgical operations and diagnostic procedures using the latest medical 


technology and highly skilled staff, to sumple procedures requiring only 
small resources, ¢.g. incision of skin, enema, etc. 


OF total separations from hospital in 1991 for whom surgery was reported 
as the principal procedure, 59 per cent were females. Surgery on the 
female genital organs and obstetric operations account for much of this 
disparity. Surgery on the genital organs accounted for 24 per cent of 
cases where surgery was reported as the principal operation for females. 
Dilation and curettage of the uterus comprised almost half of these 
operations. Similarly, obstetric operations accounted for 18 per cent of 
surgical operations for females. Caesarean sections accounted for almost 
one-third of all obstetric operations. 


For males separated from hospital in 1991, surgical operations on the 
musculoskeletal system accounted for almost 18 per cent of all surgical 
cases, while those performed on the digestive system accounted for 17 per 
cent of cases. Of the operations performed on the digestive system, 
almost half comprised hermia repairs and appendix operations. 


inpatients of Most psychiatric treatment is provided at specialist psychiutric units 
Government attached to general hospitals. In most cases initial referral is to these 
Psychiatric hospitals. 

Hospitals 


Whete appropriate, persons with chronic mental illnesses are admitted to 
one of the State’s psychiatric hospitals: Wolston Park in Brisbane with 
418 beds, Baiilie Henderson in Toowoomba with 434 beds, Mosman Hall 
in Charters Towers with 111 beds, John Oxley Memorial {a forensic 
facility) with 73 beds or Wacoal Reputriation Pavilion with 85 beds. 


Schizophrenia (disintegration of the personality) was the main reason for 
admission to psychiatric hospitals in Queensland in 1993, accounting for 
36 per cent of all such admissions. 


2.6 PERSONS RESIDENT IN PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS (a), BY MAJOR 
DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORIES, QUEENSLAND, 24 MARCH 1993 


ifajor diagnostic category Number of persons 
Schizophrenia 451 
Affective psychosis 65 
Organic psychosis 187 
Other psychosis 15 
Newrosis 8 
Personality disorder 24 
Intellectual handicap 199 
Alcohol or drug abuse 73 
Other psychiatric disorder 8 
Non-psychiatric or unknown disorder 1 
Total 1,031 


fa) Wolsten Park, Baillie Henclerson, Mosman Hall, John Oxley Memorial and Wacol Repatriation 
psychiatric hospitals. Psychiatric patients at genera! hospitals are included in the previous section. 


Source: Queensland Health, Census of Inpatient Psychiatric Fucilities. 


Inpatients of Female patients in nursing homes greatly outnumber male patients. At 24 
Nursing Care June 1992, 71 per cent of patients were female, Nearly 85 per cent of 
Homes nursing home patients, at 24 June 1992, were aged or geriatric patients, 
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8.7 INPATIENTS OF NURSING CARE HOMES, QUEENSLAND, 24 JUNE 1992 


Category of patient Male Female Total 
Aged/geriairic 2,747 7.484 10,231 
Intellectually disabled 210) | dol 
Physically disabled 

(under 63 years of age) \15 &2 197 
Psychiatric or behavioural 173. 361 533 
Other 275 433 658 
Total 3,469 8,611 12,080 
Adults 3,456 8.590 12,046 


Children 13 21 3 


source: Health and Welfare Establishments, unpublished duta. 


Extensive non-residential medical treatment is provided by outpatient 
centres, day centres and day hospitals, rehabilitation centres and mobile 
services such as home nursing and ambulance services. 


Most outpatient centres are attached to acute hospitals. Some are 
ancillary services attached to establishments other than hospitals or are 
separate centres. They provide for the treatment of casualty cases, X-ray 
tests, phystotherapy, treatment of special diseases and minor operations on 
paticnts not formally admitted to hospitals. 


There were 71 outpatient centres not attached to hospitals, which provided 
11,291 services to patients during the week ending 27 June 1992. 


8.8 SERVICES AT SEPARATE OUTPATIENT CENTRES, QUEENSLAND, 
WEEK ENDED 27 JUNE 1992 


Type of treatment Services {a} 
Pharmacy 912 
Casualty 139 
Medical 2,031 
Dental 4,082 
X-ray S60) 
Psychiatric and behavioural 1,069 
Surgical 133 
Other 1,465 
Total 11,291 


(a4) More than one service may be provided during a single allendance. Outpatient centres attached to 
hospitals provided more services to patients. 


Source: Health and Welfare Establishments, unpublished data. 


Day centres or day hospitals provide therapy which requires 
non-residential attendance by patients at specified regular intervals over a 
period of time. In mid-1992, nearly 13,000 services were provided each 
week by centres in Queensland. 


Domiciliary or home nursing services offer heulth care to people in their 
own homes, In mid-1992, over 50,000 home nursing services were being 
provided to patients each week. Almost one-third of these services 
comprised hygiene and observation services, with a similar proportion for 
medical treatments. 
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8.9 SERVICES AT DAY CENTRES AND DOMICILIARY NURSING SERVICES, 
QUEENSLAND, WEEK ENDED 27 JUNE 1992 


Type of service rendered Number {a} 


Day centres 


Physiotherapy 3.034 
Occupational therapy 3.175 
Reercational and social activities 2.066 
Chirepedy or podiatry 340 
Speech therapy 335 
Other 2,071 
Total 12,971 
Domiciliary nursing services 
Medical treatment 15.895 
Hygiene and observation 16,626 
Counselling and supportive care 11,0072 
Rehabilitation 1.069 
Physivtherapy 1.241 
Other 4380 
Total 50,283 


(a) More than one service may hy provided during a single attendance ur visit. 
Source: Health and Welfare Establishments, unpublished data. 


Most ambulance services in Queensland are provided by the Queensland 
Ambulance Service (OAS) through its 177 stations. In 1992-93, the OAS 
treated 545,654 cases and its ambulances travelled 11.7 million 
kilometres. The average State-wide response time to life threatening 
emergencies was 7.68 minutes, compared with the Australian standard of 
10 minutes. 


Ambulance services are also provided by some of the State Government's 
regional health authorities. 


In addition to professional services provided by medical practitioners and 
specialists at hospitals, outpatient centres, day hospitals, etc., a large 
proportion of medical services and diagnostic tests are carried out at 
private doctors’ clinics. 


8.10 MEDICARE SERVICES, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Type of service Number Per cent Average (a} 
‘OG a 
Geneta] practitioner 15,797 53.8 5.1 
Pathology 7,224 24.6 24 
Medical specialist 2,410 8.2 (L8 
Thagnostic imaging 1,467 aN 0.5 
Operations 998 3. 0.3 
Anaesthetics 284 1.0 0.1 
Optometry S44 1.9 0.2 
Obstetrics 81 03 — 
Radio and nuclear therapy 3 0.1 -- 
Other 546 Lo 0.2 
Total 29,387 100.0 9.6 


fa} Number of services per head of population. 
Setirce: Health Insurance Commission. 
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If a charge is raised, Medicare benefits are paid in respect of such services 
and for services rendered to persons treated as private patients at hospitals. 
During 1992-93, 29.4 million Medicare services were rendered to 
Queenslanders. 


General practitioner attendances comprised 54 per cent of these services 
and pathology tests accounted for around 25 per cent. The average 
number of services provided per head of population increased from 8.9 in 
1991-92 to 9.6 in 1992-93. 


One of the most important notifiable infectious diseases is acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) and its precursor, human 
immunodeficiency virus {HIV} infection. A patient is diagnosed as 
having AIDS when one or more indicator diseases develop as a result of 
damage to the immune system following the infection of specitic 
immunity cells by HIV. 


As the latency pericd for HIV infection is long and varied, HIV 
notifications do not usually represent recent infections. During 1993, 180 
new notifications were received. While this represents a decrease in 
notifications from the previous year, this figure may reflect anly a change 
in the number of persons presenting for screening or presenting with 
AIDS. It is not possible to assess either the true incidence or prevalence 
of the disease from these statistics. 


Other sexually transmissible diseases for which notifications are required 
are: chancroid, chlamydia, donovanosis, genital herpes, gonorrhoea, 
lymphogranuloma venereum and syphilis. Of the 4,586 sexually 
transmissible disease notifications during 1993, 2,656 were received for 
chlamydia, 685 for genital herpes, 637 for syphilis (all forms) and 608 for 
gonorrhoea. 


There were 189 new cases of tuberculosis notified in 1993. When the 
atypical cases and those persons who moved into Queensland are 
excluded, there were 99 new cases of typical tuberculosis among 
Queensland residents in 1993. Most of these cases were tuberculosis of 
the lungs. The rate per head of population was highest amongst recent 
South-East Asian migrants, followed by indigenous Australians, other 
migrants and then non-indigenous Australian born. 


The management of all cases of tuberculosis is monitored and coordinated 
by the Brisbane Chest Clinic. This has resulted in prompt diagnosis, 
efficient treatment and a high degree of tuberculosis control in 
Queensland. 


Three major outbreaks of vaccination-preventable diseases occurred in 
1993; rubella (German measles}, measles and pertussis (whooping 
cough). 


The rubella outbreak was a continuation of that experienced in 1992 
which manifested itself mainly in (unvaccinated) adolescent males and 
young men, but also affected many women. 


The measles outbreak which commenced in July 1993 had a peak age 
incidence of around 15 years. Some 60 per cent of cases occurred in the 
15 per cent of the population that had not been vaccinated. This outbreak 
reached its peak at the close of 1993 with a total of 828 cases being 
reported in that year. 


Deeral tribal art, Babinda 


Harvesting sugar cane 


Tent pegging, Windorah 


Photos: Quecasiand Tourist and travel Corporation 
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The pertussis outbreak was more protracted, affected mostly older 
children, adolescents and adults and was approaching its climax at the end 
of 1993. This outbreak was largely unavoidable as pertussis vaccine, 
although extremely valuable in protecting young children, does not 
provide long-term immuniiy. Immunity, following three or four doses of 
pertussis vaccine, becomes marginal after about 5 years. 


It is hoped that the expected availability of measles, mumps and rubella 


vaccine for both boys and girls, rather than for school girls alone, will lead 
ta fewer outbreaks of these diseases in the future. 


2993 
Selected notifiable disease i992 Number Rate (aj 
ALDS 1115 92 3.0 
Barmah Forest virus Ta. 327 10.5 
Campylobacter enteritis r 2,997 2,483 72.8 
Bengue fever 340 663 213 
Epidemic polyarthritis 4.193 2,420 TTF 
io) [Taemophilus influenzae B 79 70 2.2 
Hepatitis A 461 924 29.7 
Hepatitis B 1,519 1,336 49.3 
Hepatitis C r 2,893 3,046 97.9 
HI¥ rly 180 5.8 
Leptospirosis 34 3] 1.6 
Malaria 334 295 5 
Measles rli7 998 32.1 
Meningitis 37 tal 2.8 
Pertussis r 222 689 21 
O-fever 301 43) 13.8 
Rubella 722 1,449 46.6 
Salmoncllosis 1,504 1,391 44.7 
Shigellosis 89 189 6.1 
Tuberculosis (b) r 105 99 a es 
Vonereal diseases 5,692 4,586 147.3 
Yersiniosis r 333 321 10.3 


(a) Notifications per 100,000 population. (bo) Not including atypical tuberculosis or relapsed cases. 
Source: Queensland Health Department. 


Many cases of Hepatitis A continued to occur, particularly among children 
and young adults, in 1993. As was the case in 1992, poor environmental 
conditions, a lack of adequate hand-washing facilities and poor hygiene 
contributed to this outbreak. 


Whilst Ross River virus disease (epidemic polyarthritis) fell to 
interepidemic levels in 1993, dengue fever type 2 showed a resurgence to 
levels greater than experienced in 1992 in Townsville and also spread to 
affect Charters Towers and several other northern towns before 
disappearing completely in late 1993. Reports of Barmah Forest virus 
disease continued to increase in 1993, possibly because of increased 
testing rather than an actual increase in disease incidence. 


PRIMARY HEALTH CARE PROVISION 


Primary health care, involving the direct treatment of ill-health of 
individuals, is provided by public and private acute and psychiatric 
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hospitals, nursing homes, day centres and domiciliary nursing 
services. Medical practitioners and specialists, nurses and other 
health professionals are engaged at these establishments and in 
private practice throughout the State. Some 66,700 of these persons 
were registered to practise in Queensland at the end of 1993. 


In 1991-92, there were 146 public acute hospitals In Queensland providing 
2.6 million days of care to mpatients. These acute public hospitals had 
over 10,000 beds available for paticnt care, on average, during 1991-92. 
In addition, there were 30 separate public outpatient centres. The acute 
hospitals and outpatient centres provided 6.0: million occasions of service 
tO non-inpatients in 1991-92. 


The 176 acute hospitals and outpatient centres employed the equivalent of 
25,835 full-time staff, on average, in 1991-92. Of these, 48.7 per cent 
were nursing staff, 14.3 per cent were domestic and laundry staff, 9.8 per 
cent were managerial/clerical and 7.0 per cent were medical. Labour 
Telated costs accounted for 72.6 per cent of the total costs of $1,332m for 
these establishments in 1991-92. Other expenses include: drug supplies, 
5.2 per cent, surgical supplies, 4.4 per cent and administrative expenses, 
4.7 per cent. 


The five public psychiatric hospitals in Queensland provided 430,571 
days of care to inpatients during 1991-92. The average length of stay in 
public psychiatric hospitals was 127 days compared with 5 days in public 
acute hospitals. 


In 1991-92, there were 46 private acute and three private psychiatric 
haspitals in Queensland with 4,090 beds available, on average, for 
inpatient care. 


On average, the equivalent of 6,101 full-time staff were emploved in the 
49 hospitals during 1991-92, Of these, 59.0 per cent were registered or 
enralled nurses, 11.0 per cent were catering and kitchen staff and 10.4 per 
cent were administrative and clerical staff. Wages and salaries made up 
62.4 per cent of the hospitals’ recurrent expenditure, which totalled 
$334.5m during the year. They also spent $71.8m on capital expenditure 
during 1991-92, including $5.7m on major medical equipment. 


The hospitals received $382.6m in revenue during the year, 95.9 per cent 
of which was from, or in respect of, patient liability for accommodation 
and other fees. 


In addition to the 49 private acule and psychiatric hospitals (which 
accommadate patients overnight), there were four private freestanding day 
hospitals where patients are treated during the day and return to their usual 
residence or an acute hospital to recuperate. 


There were 200 nursing care homes operating in Queensland in 1991-92. 
At 30 June 1992 there were 12,240 beds available for patient care. 
Almost 99 per cent of these beds were occupied. 


In the last week of June 1992 there were the equivalent of 8.647 full-time 
staff employed in nursing care homes, Of these staff, 22.1 per cent were 
registered nurses, 34.2 per cent were assistants in nursing, orderlies, etc. 
and 19.6 per cent were domestic or housekeeping staft. In 1991-92, 
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salaries and wages accounted for 74.2 per cent of the nursing homes’ 
operating expenditure of $352.3m. 


The Commonwealth and State Governments were the main contribators to 
the operating income of the homes in 1991-92, together contributing 
$267.1m of the total operating income of $36%.9m. Nearly all the 
remaining income came from patients. 


During 1991-92, staff employed by the 103 domiciliary nursing services 
vistted 1,867,900 Queenslanders mn their own homes, There were 83 
separate domiciliary nursing services (not ancillary to other health 
services) and the staffing of these at the end of the year included 682 
nuUTSES. 


Doctors, specialists, nurses, certam other medical and paramedical 
workers and dentists are required to register annually with relevant 
statutory boards. Registration of a person does not necessarily mean that 
that person is in practice in Queensland, merely that the person is 
authorised to practise in the State. 


Registered nurses are by far the largest professional group and 35,875 
were registered 19 Queensland at the end of 1993. Enrolled nurses, who 
work under the direction and supervision of registered nurses, are the next 
largest group with 10,012 registered at the end of 1995, 


‘8.12 REGISTERED HEALTH PROFESSIONALS AND 


Numer an register 


Profession, etc. at 24 December 1903 
Medical practitioners (exchucing specialists) 6,455 
Medical specialists 2,6(13 
Dentists 1.460 
Dental techniciaps 681 
Dental specialists 457 
Optometrists S16 
Pharmacists 3,016 
Psychologists 1,438 
Physiotherapists 2,085 
Podiatrists 246 
Chiropractors and osteopaths 445 
Occupational therapists 927 
Speech therapists 55] 
Registered surses 35,875 
Rorolled nurses 1012 


Source: Medical and other Reyrsiration Boards. 


The Royal Flying Doctor Service of Australia, which was first established 
in Queensland in 1928, provides medical and denial services in isolated 
areas. Medical advice 1s given by a medical practitioner by means of 
two-way tadio or telephone or, in serious cases, a doctor is flown to the 
patient. 


Jn Queensland the service operates from air bases at Mount Isa, Cairns 
and Charleville. During 1992-93 consultations numbered 36,422, 
including 9,600 by radio and telephone. In addition, 2,143 flights were 
made involving a total of 1,798,643 kilometres and 3,882 patients were 
iransported to hospital. Subsidies and operational grants in 1992-93 
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amounted to $2,876,695 from the State Government and $2,551,695 fram 
the Commonwealth Government. A total of $2,358,466 was received in 
donations and legacies during 1992-93. 


Other remote area health services include the Flying Obstetric and 
Gynaecology Service based at Roma and the Flying Surgeon Service, with 
bases at Longreach and Roma, which make routine and emergency visits 
to several hospitals in western Queensland. 


OTHER HEALTH SERVICES 


A wide range of other health services, mainly of a preventive, advisory 
or ancillary nature, is provided by the various levels of government and 
by non-profit organisations. 


The Commonwealth Department of Human Services and Heaith is 
involved in a large number of activities including human quarantine 
services; community, Aboriginal and environmental health; epidemiology; 
drug evaluation and elimination of drug abuse as weil as medical services 
(anti-tuberculosis campaign, nursing and medical, acoustic and radiation 
laboratories), 


Close cooperation exists between Queensland Health, through its 
Divisions and Regional Health Authorities and other departments 
(Education, Family Services and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs, etc.) in 
providing an integrated approach to health care delivery. 


Queensland Health Central Office remains responsible for providing 
state-wide services such as: 


* specialist clinical and public health services in HIV/AIDS, 
tuberculosis, sexually transmitted diseases and hepatitis B, 


» operation of the Laboratory of Microbiology and Pathology, 
Government Chemical Laboratory, Health and Medical Physics, 
Queensland Radium Institute and Government Medical Office and 


» health advancement programs. 


Regional health authorities are responsible for providing the State’s 
community health services, which are aimed at enhancing the health and 
quality of life of individuals and of the general community. Through a 
network of community health centres and related facilities, a wide variety 
of preventive and support services are provided, including: 


* services targeting particular population groups, including women, 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people, migrants, youth, children 
and families, 

* mental health, 

* alcohol and drug abuse, 


* environmental health, including inspection and sampling of foods, 
inspection and advisory services in respect of water supply quality and 
environmental sanitation, monitoring and advising on health hazards 
arising from occupational causes and supervision of the marketing and 
use of drugs and poisons, 
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* public dental health including provision of hospital-based dental 
services and school dental services, 


* medical aids and appliances, 
* paticnt transit services and 


* health promotion and education. 


Local authorities are responsible for food hygiene and environmental 
sanitation, which includes rodent control and mosquito eradication. They 
also provide immunisation against diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus. 
poliomyelitis, measles and mumps mainly in children and vaccination of 
adults against poliomyelitis and girls from 12 to 14 years against rubella. 
Serums and vaccines for immunisation and vaccination are supplied by 
the State Government free of charge. The State Government subsidises 
any works designed to remove permanently the breeding places of 
Mosquitoes. 


In 1993 the Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service in Queensland collected 
almost 170,000 blood donations from voluntary donors. The service 
classifies and distributes the bload to doctors and hospitals as required. It 
supplics all equipment used for, and carries out all tests associated with, 
the collection of blood donated throughout the State, as well as conducting 
allied research, 


8.13 BLOOD DONATIONS (a), QUEENSLAND 


Area IGHO i997 902 1993 
Metropolitan 92,218 1,883 4 763 $0,960 
Country 86,095 $9,008 92,159 88.645 
Total 178,313 140,891 136,922 169,605 


(a) Lach donation consisted of 450 millilitres of blood in 1993; 430 millilitres in earlier years. 
Seurce: Red Cros, Blood Transfusion Service, Queensland. 


The operating costs of the service are met mainly by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments of whom the latter is the major contributor. The 
remaining costs are met by the Australian Red Cross Society. In 1993, 
1,200 voluntary workers and 296 doctors in private practice donated their 
services free of charge. 


8.14 BLOOD DONATIONS BY GROUP, BRISBANE HEADQUARTERS, 1993 


Group Proportion of donations 

oh 
A Positive 41 
A Negative 8 
AB Positive 3 
AB Negative 1 
B Positive 8 
B Negative 2 
OQ Positive 37 
O Negative 1G 


Source: Red Crosy Blood Transfusian Service, Queensland. 
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FINANCING OF HEALTH SERVICES 


People receiving certain health services may be assisted financially by 
a number of Commonwealth benefits. In addition, individuals may 
take out private insurance to cover themselves against much of the 
cost of other health services which do not attract Commonwealth 
benefits. Commonwealth grants and subsidies are also payable to the 
State Government for public hospitals and to other health 
estabishents. 


3.15 MEDICARE BENEFITS PAYMENTS (a), QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Average 

Type of service Payment Proportion payment {bh} 
300 eH $ 

General practitioner 335,220 40.0 109813 
Specialist 112,607 13.5 36.649 
Pathology 118.914 14.2 38,71 
Operations 95,704 11.4 31.16 
Diagnostic imaging 99,589 11.9 42.42 
Anaesthetics 17,7459 21 5.78 
Optometry 201,949 25 6.82 
Obstetrics 8,645 1.0 2.81 
Radio and nuclear therapy 2472 3 0.80 
Other 25,69) 3.1 8.36 
Total 837,639 106.0 272.70 


(a} Not applicable to services for treaument as a public hospilal patient as such services are provided free 
of charge to the patient. (Db) Per head of population. 


Sorees Tlealth Insurance Commission. 


Under the Medicare program, all Australian residents and certain 
categories of visilors to Australia are entitled to free accommodation and 
treatment in public hospitals by hospital doctors. The Commonwealth 
Government provides grants to the States towards the costs of providing 
these services. 


The Medicare program also provides a medical benefit (a proportion of 
the schedule fee} to help mect the cost of a range of medical and other 
services, In and out of hospital. 


The average Medicare payments for these services, per head of population 
in Queensland, increased by 6.5 per cent between 1991-92 and 1992-93. 


A wide variety of health insurance tables is available from health 
insurance organisations. Basic insurance provides some cover for hospital 
accommodation charges for private patients. Supplementary insurance 
gives additional benefits for hospital accommodation and certain ancillary 
services. 


The proportion of people covered by private hospital insurance in 
Queensland is significantly lower than that for any other State. Private 
Health Insurance Administration Council records show that at 31 
December 1993, 32.9 per cent of the Queensland population had basic 
hospital cover and 29.5 per cent had supplementary cover. This compares 
with 38.4 per cent and 35.3 per cent, respectively, of the Australian 
population. 
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The Commonwealth Government provides for benefits on a 
comprehensive range of dtugs and medicines when supplied by an 
approved pharmacist upon presentation of a prescription or by an 
approved hospital to patients receiving treatment at the hospital. 


816 PHARMACEUTICAL PRESCRIPTION BENEFITS, QUEENSLAND 


ftem Unit fOG}-92 £992.93 
Benefit prescriptions ‘DOU 16,057 18,073 
Commonwealth payments $7000 189,612 239,088 
Patient contributions $000 51.008 5Y849 


Seurce: Commonwealth Department of Human Services and Heulth. 


Prescriptions were dispensed to the general public at a maximum cost of 
$15.90 2 prescription and at $2.60 to persons holding one of the various 
concession cards, with the protection of safety nets for people requiring 
medication for longer or chronic needs, The Commonwealth Government 
outlay on pharmaceutical benefits in Queensland of $239m in 1992-93 
represented 81 per cent of the total cost of the prescriptions. 


Under the Repatriation Pharmaceutical Benefits Scheme prescriptions 
were dispensed at a maximum cost of $2.60. Bencfits in Queensland 
amounted to $16m in 1992-93. 


Revised funding arrangements for nursing homes were introduced in 
1987. The Commonwealth Government now operates a uniform national 
level of funding involving standard daily fees for new residents as well as 
standard Commonwealth benefits. 


This scheme provides a benefit for persons who provide care at home for 
persons who would otherwise justify admission to a nursing home. This 
Commonweasth benetit facilitates an alternative 10 nursing home care. 
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Chapter 9 


EDUCATION 


Education in Queensland ranges from the preschogl level through to 
tertiary level. In addition child care, kindergarten and adult 
education facilities are available. Education is compulsory in 
Queensland between the ages of 6 and 15 years, Primary and 
secondary education is provided free in government schools. 
Government funded tertiary educational institutions do not charge 
tuition fees (course charges apply) for Australian students whe must 
fulfil the entrance requirements of the various establishments. 


The Queensland Department of Education administers preschool, primary, 
secondary and technical and further education (TAFE) and funds 
approximately 90 per cent of the total running costs. 


The Commonwealth Government contribution is around 10 per cent and 
is the major funding source of non-government schools. It is also 
responsible for the ictal funding of non-private universities and colleges 
of further education, A Commonwealth Government program provides 
grants to non-profit community groups and local government authoritics 
for them to provide a range of child care services. 


The Commonwealth Government has special responsibilities for migrants 
and aboriginal people, as well as the power to provide asststance for 
students. The Queensland Government also provides assistance to 
students, including scholarships, bursaries, transport and boarding 
allowances, many of which are intended for low-income families. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Children are eligible for enrolment in primary school if they have 
turned 5 years of age by the end of December of the year prior to 
enrolment. They then progress through !2 years of formal primary 
and secondary education. Some students do not complete all 
secondary years, leaving schvol on attaining the age of 15 or leaving 
to enter other educational streams. 


Secondary schooling commences in Year 8, when students arc about 12 
or 13 vears of age and extends over 5 years. Students completing Year 
10 are issued with a Junior Certificate, which is the accepted educational 
qualification for entry to some forms of employment, colleges of technical 
and further education (TAFE), rural training schools and some certificate 
courses at higher education centres. Senior Certificates are issued on 
completion of Year 12 and are based on teachers’ assessments and internal 
examinations. 


Children with special education needs are provided for through 62 
government and two non-government special schools. Guidance and 
support services are also made available through non-special schools to 
meet the requirements of children with special needs who attend regular 
schools. The main aim is to help children with special needs undertake 
programs in the most appropriate setting. 


Primary Enrolments 


Secondary 
Enrolments 
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Most non-government schools are controlled by religious authorities and 
provide both primary and secondary education. Grammar schools, 
comtrolled by boards of trustees, are mainly for secondary students but 
also cater for some primary students. 


Within the two sectors of education, the government sector has declined 
slowly from 81 per cent to 75 per cemt over the last decade. Catholic 
schools accounted for 72.8 per cent of primary enrolments in 
non-government schools, Anglican schools accounted for 5.4 per cent and 
other denominations 21.8 per cent. 


9.1 PRIMARY ENROLMENTS, QUEENSLAND, 1993 


Year Mates Pemutes Totut 
] 24,114 22,296 46,410 
2 24,181 22,649 46,830 
a 24,195 22,840) 47,035 
4 24,198 22,809 47 07 
5 25,174 23,758 48,932 
& 24,415 22,027 47,342 
? 23,809 22,208 40017 
Ungraded Loo? 1,356 3,263 
Total 171,993 160,843 332,836 


9.2 PRIMARY ENROLMENTS BY CONTROLLING AUTHORITY, QUEENSLAND 


Particudars 1983 1992 1993 
Government 246, 189 255,645 261,493 
Males 126,367 132,367 134,806 
Females 119,833 123,278 125.687 
Not-government 58,264 70,187 72,343 
Males 29.941 36,125 SPAS? 
Females 28,323 34,062 35,156 
Total 304,453 325,832 332,836 
Males 156,308 168,492 171,993 
Femules 148,145 157,440 160,843 


Education is compulsory to age 15 and successful completion of Year 10 
provides students with educational qualifications which allow entry to 
some forms of employment and some courses at post-secondary colleges. 


The movement of students out of the secondary education system is 
reflected in the sharp drop in enrolments between Years 10 and 14 and 
between the ages of 15 and 16. However, an increasing number of 
students, many of whom ate 19 years of age or older, are remaining to 
Years 11 and 12. 


Enrolments are affected by the level of unemployment and the continuing 
demand for a higher level of education in the work force. In addition to 
the full-time education services, classes are conducted at 10 Continuing 
Secondary Education centres throughout Queensland to enable mature-age 
students to study secondary subjects on a full-time or part-time basis. 


The proportion of enrolments in government schools has fallen from 71 
per cent in 1983 to 68 per cent in 1993. The growth in secondary 
enrolments in non-government schools over this period is 35 per cent 
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compared with 17 per cent for government schools. Catholic schools 
accounted tor 55 per cent of total non-government secondary enrolments 
in 1993, The proportions of enrolments for Anglican schools was 13 per 
cent and for all other denominations, 32 per cent. 


9.3 SECONDARY ENROLLMENTS, QUEENSLAND, 1993 


Year Males Females Total 
8 22.942 21,363 94515 
Q 22 9R9 21.819 44,808 
10 22,371 RES 44.144 
11 19,275 19.660 38.935 
12 17,444 18,522 36,016 
Ungraded 1.439 1,038 2477 
Total 166,520 194,375 210,895 


9.4 SECONDARY ENROLMENTS BY AGE AND SEX, QUEENSLAND, 1993 


Age fvears) Mates Females Total 
Under 12 18 20 38 
12 7,082 7,862 14,944 
13 21,372 20,678 42,050 
14 23,078 21,94] 45,019 
15 21,047 20,690 4737 
16 18,471 18,668 37,139 
17 11,342 10,836 22,178 
18 2,581 1Q27 450% 
19 and over 1,429 1753 3,282 
Total 106,520 104,375 210,895 


9.5 SECONDARY ENROLMENTS BY CONTHOLLING AUTHORITY, QUEENSLAND 


Controlling authority i983 1992 1903 
Government 222,622 143,477 L437 70) 
Males 61,022 72.761 72,044 
Females 61,600 72,716 71,726 
Nor-government 472? 65,650 67,125 
Males 25845 33,743 34,476 
Females 23,882 31.907 32.p49 
Total 172,349 211,127 210,895 
Males 86,867 106,504 106,520 
Females 85,482 104,623 104,375 


The extent to which students remain in school from their first secondary 
year (Yeur 8) to the later years of schooling (Years 11 and 12), the 
apparent retention rate, has increased significantly in recent years from 
62 per cent (Year 11) and 47 per cent (Year 12) in 1983 to &8 per cent 
(Year 11) and 83 per cent (Year 12) in 1993. 


The apparent retention rate to Year 12 in non-government schools (91 per 
cent) is considerably higher than that for government schools (79 per 
cent). The retention rates for females increased from 50 per cent in 1983 
to 87 per cent in 1993, compared with retention rates of males which were 
44 per cent and 79 per cent, respectively. 
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Rates 
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PROPORTION OF STUDENTS REMAINING TO YEAR 12, 


QUEENSLAND 
Per cent 
Femule students, x 
Male students, non-government schoals aE a 
non-government ae ites, | 
schools ae a es 1 
wu bees eit a fite 
See ee 
Female students, = ut 
goveroment schools "7 sia 
aes on ae = 
ee" Malle sindents, ~ 30 
ne cal government schools 
- 25 
ic. ae | . ag ere ies | 
19K3 14985 [en i sas 199] 1993 


The age participation rale is the number of school students of a particular 
age and sex expressed as a proportion of the population of the same age 
and sex in a specified year and indicates the proportion of students stil] at 
school. It does not include those students participating in education 
outside the schools system, for example students at higher education 
centres, TAFE colleges and at senior colleges, 


As education is compulsory m Queensland until a person attains the aye 
of 15 years, the participation rate for this age group is very high, being 90 
per cent for males and 91 per cent for females aged 15 years in 1993. 
This participation rate is significantly Jower than 100 per cent, as the 
census date of the schools collection is in July and some students with 
birth dates prior to the census date leave school immediately upon 
attaining 15 years of age. 


AGE PARTICIPATION RATES, QUEENSLAND 


Pet ceit 
15 yeur olds | 


iS yearolds | ee 


1? year olds | ut ere | 40 
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The greatest increase in the age participation rate has been for 16 year old 
females, having increased from 54 per cent in 1983 to 82 per cent in 1993, 
an increase of 27 percentage points. The age participation rate for 16 year 
old males has increased to 77 per cent, an increase of 24 percentage points 
over the same period. The age participation rate for 17 year olds has 
increased to 47 per cent for females, an increase of 22 percentage points 
while the participation rate for males increased to 46 per cent, an increasc 
of 22 percentage points since 1983. The rate for 15 year olds has shown 
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the smallest increase, having risen from 79 per cent for females and 80 
per cent for males in 1983 to 91 per cent for females and 90 per cent for 
males in 1993, 


Schools and Staffing ‘There has been a net increase of 7 per cent between 1983 and 1993 in the 
number of schools in Queensland. 


Particulars L983 [992 i903 
Government 
Schools 1,282 1,328 1,326 
Staff 
Teaching 22,752 25,382 25,782 
Non-teaching 5.061 7,583 S320) 
Non-govermment 
Schools r 405 r 402 403 
Statf 
Teaching r 6,505 8.158? 8.477 
Non-teaching 2,121 2.412 2,016 
7 Tatal 
ay Schools r 1,687 r 1,730 1,729 
Staff 
Teaching 29,2357 33,539 34,259 
Non-Teaching 7,182 9,995 10,936 


(a) Fall-time equivalent, 


The student to teacher ratio for government schools was 15.7 in 1993 and 
16,5 for non-government schools. 


STUDENT TO TEACHER RATIO, QUEENSLAND 


{a 
o Non- government 


17 


s Ls Bo a it 
Government = ~“——— -- q 


1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 190% 1991 1992 1993 


(a) Break in continuily of series. 


As the State has the major responsibility for providing education, 
government schools are spread throughout Queensland in relation to 
population with almost 73 per cent in 1991 located outside Brisbane. 
Non-government schools, however, are more concentrated in Brisbane, 
with a number offering boarding facilities for students. 
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TERTIARY EDUCATION 


Tertiary education in Queensland was provided to mure than 265,000 
students during 1992, through courses conducted at universities and 
technical and further education (TAFE) colleges. 


In 1989 the Higher Education Contribution Scheme (HECS) was 
introduced. The majority of students enrolled in higher education 
(excluding TAFE colleges) must pay HECS. HECS payments are based 
an a student's study load. In 1994 the HECS contribution for students 
undertaking a full-time study load was $2,355 for a full year. Students 
with a smaller load are charged the equivalent pro-rata contribution. 
Students may choose to pay HECS up-front as a lump sum or delay 
payment and repay through the taxation system. 


Each institution offers a variety of courses at different levels. In the main, 
universities offer associate diplomas, diplomas, bachclor and postgraduate 
programs such as graduate degrees, honours, masters and doctorates. 
Some of these institutions also offer preparatory courses to assist sludents 
in obtaining places in specific degrec programs. 


The TAFE colleges offer the following awards: diploma. associate 
diploma, advanced certificate, certificate, award endorsement, statement 
of attainment and statement of attendance. In recent years, some 
secondary school students have also attended TAFE colleges for some 
subjects and with the advent of senior colleges, students may now 
undertake a combined secondary and tertiary program at the one 
institution. 


Technical and The Commonwealth and State Governments continue to explore ways of 
Further Education distributing resources for education and training which take account of the 
role of the various sectors of post-compulsory education. 


In June 1992, the Commonwealth Government indicated the cxpansion 
and upgrading of TAFE was a prionty. The Australian National Training 
Authority (ANTA) was established in Qucensland to determine priorities 
in consultation with industry and the training scctor and to allocate funds 
t ensure that national training needs are met. It is the centre for the 
guidance and development of vocational training in Australia. 


The TAFE system is the biggest provider of post-secondary education 
in Queensland. It covers the whole State through a network of more 
than 30 colleges and centres, strategically located in major metropolitan 
arcas, rural communities and regional centres. 


in Queensland, nearly 280,000 people enrol annually in the wide vanety 
of adult, vocational education and training programs offered through the 
TAFE network. These include courses that: 


* lead to academic awards recognised Australia-wide as equivalent to 
thosc of comparable university courses; 


* provide alternative pathways for people to enter the higher education 
sector to pursue more advanced studies; 


* provide for oo-the-job training programs such as apprenticeships and 
traineeships; 


* provide formal structured training for a range of vocational callings; 
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* service groups with special needs, including migrants, people with 
disabilities, Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander people and 


* meet adult education and community needs through a wide range of 
personal development, recreation and leisure programs. 


9.7 TAFE STUDENTS (a} BY FIELD OF STUDY, QUEENSLAND, 1992 


Commencing Ad 
Field of study students students 
Land and murine resources, animal husbandry 7,092 8,432 
Architecture, building 8,349 13,372 
Art, humanities and social sciences 7,493 8,609 
Business administration, economics 48,414 60,658 
Education &,142 9,436 
Engineering, surveying 18.086 26,530 
Health, community services 11,386 12,534 
Law, legal studies 7,296 3.08 
Science 3,871 4,403 
Veterinary science, animal care 161 258 
Services, hospitality, transportation 16,058 30,083 
TAFE multi-field education 31,277 36,633 


{a) Exeluding students in the recteation and Ieisute slteum. Students may be counted in more than one 
field of study. 


Source: Nattonal Centre for Vocational Education Research Ltd. 


9.8 TAFE STUDENTS (a), QUEENSLAND 


i909} 1992 
Type of attendance Mates Femates Mates Females 
Full-time 8.21 5 8,149 10,992 12,148 
Part-time FH379 32,539 88,163 61,980 
Total 84,594 60,708 99,1355 74,128 


(a) Excluding students im the tecrealion and leisure stream, 


9.9 TAFE TEACHING STAFF DUTY HOURS, QUEENSLAND 


(000) 
Type of appointment f989 1996 L991 1992 
Full-time city howwrs 3, P88.6 3,463.7 3,216.5 3,437.5 
Teaching 1,353.2 1,473.8 1,443.8 1,599.5 
Non-teaching 1,835.4 1,989.3 1,772.7 1,838.1 
Part-time duty hours 523.7 638.5 O40. 7 F249 
Teaching 475.5 362.5 564.5 692.4 
Non-teaching 48.2 76.0 76.2 32.5 
All duty hours 3,722.3 FIOLG 3,857.2 4,162.4 
Teaching 1,828.7 2,036.3 2,008.4 2,291.9 
Non-teaching 1,883.6 2,065.3 1,848.9 1,870.5 


Sovree: National Centre for Yocutional Education Research Ltd. 


Responsibility for Queensland policy on vocational education and training 
has been vested in the Vocational Education, Training and Employment 
Commission (VETEC) which was created as an independent authority 
within the Department of Employment, Vocational Education, Training 
and [Industrial Relations. Delivery of public vocational education and 
training is the responsibility of the Division of Technical and Further 
Education, Training and Employment (TAFE-TEQ). 
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Education 


Higher Education The Commonwealth Government funding sirategies for 1993 to 1995 

Policy reflect a number of policy directions. These include maintenance and 
enhancement of the quality of higher education teaching and research and 
improvement of access and delivery of education programs by use of new 
communications and information technologies. With the Open Leaming 
program which started in 1993, new opportunities to participate im higher 
education have been extended to thousands ot people without access to 
education through existing arrangements. 


Development of equity plans and Aboriginal education strategies have 
already had a significant impact on overcoming barriers to equitable 
access and participation for various disadvantaged groups. 


Policies set down for the 1990s allow for a period of consolidation 
following recent major structural changes which have seen the number of 
higher education institutions in Australia reduced from 76 to 40. The 
Commenwealth Government has committed funding for an additional 
8,300 places in 1995, bringing the total number of new places provided 
for Australian students to approximately 95,000. 


Higher.Education On 1 January 1990, the University of Queensland and the Queensland 
Ne a Agricultural College (QAC) were consolidated, and the QAC became the 
University of Queensland, Gatton College. 


More than 24,600 students are enrolled at the University in 13 faculties 
served by 58 academic departments. Courses are offered on a full-time or 
part-time internal basis or through external study. 


9.10 HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENTS (a), QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 19G} 1992 L993 
Higher degree 5,943 7,345 8,801 
Postgraduate 5,657 §,936 6,857 
Bachelor 64,181 69,746 71,974 
Other 9,240 7,163 6,323 
Total 85,021 90,198 93,955 


fa) Excluding students attending the Bond University and Australian Catholic University. 
Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training. 


9.11 HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENTS (a} BY FIELD OF STUDY, QUEENSLAND 


Field of study L997 1992 1993 
Agriculture and animal husbandry 1,834 1,891 2,015 
Architecture and building 1,778 1,843 1,988 
Aris, humanities and social sciences 16,680 17,015 17,661 
Business, administration and economics 21,936 22,602 22,703 
Education 13,430 13,136 12,852 
Engineering and surveying 6,945 7,578 7,985 
Health 6,818 8,219 9,452 
Law and legal studies 3,272 3,664 3,971 
Science 11,146 12,374 13,203 
Veterinary science 506 517 438 
Non-award 676 1,381 1,387 
Total $5,021 50,199 93,955 


fa) Excluding students attending the Bond University and Australian Catholic University. 
Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training. 
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The University of Queensland is the only institution in the State providing 
training in certain disciplines, e.g. medicine, dentistry, veterinary science, 
pharmacy, physiotherapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, and 
mining and minerals process engineering. 


On 1 May 1990, the Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
amalgamated with the Queensland University of Technology (QUT) and 
in 1993 QUT had over 24,600 students. 


Griffith University, established in 1971 has grown steadily in size, 
reaching a total enrolment of more than 16,400 students in 1993, 


9.12 HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENTS (a) BY INSTITUTION, QUEENSLAND, 
1993 


faxtitution Mates Femutes Persens 

Universitics 
Queensland 12,410 12,270 24, 68(1 
QUT 11,722 12,973 24,695 
Griffith 7,263 Q,173 16,436 
James Cook 3,340 4,664 8,004 
Central Queenstand 3,993 3,629 7,622 
Southern Queensland 4, 700 5.818 12,518 

Total 45,428 48,527 93,955 


{a) Excluding sluilents attencling the Bond University and Australian Catholic University. 
Source: Department of Employment, tducation and Training. 


§.13 HIGHER EDUCATION TEACHING STAFF (a). QUEENSLAND 


Particulars L993 fe} 


1997 (b) 1992 (h} 
Males 
Teaching only 295 258 349 
Research only 413 555 617 
Teaching and research 2 S76 2.7356 2,783 
Other functions 3528 2.721 2,947 
Females 
Teaching only 125 26 345 
Research only 447 487 499 
Teaching and research 1,048 1,147 1,203 
Other functions 3,186 3,497 3,883 
Persons 10,718 11,567 12,626 


(a} Excluding teaching staff at ihe Bond Universiyy and Australian Catholic University. (b} Number of 
full-time and part-time staff. {c) Full-time equivalent of full-time, part-time and cusual staif, 


Source: Department of Employment, Education and Training. 
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Chapter 10 


LAW AND ORDER 


Police Strength 


The maintenance of law and order is an important issue that concerns 
all members of the community today. The State Government has 
responsibility, not only for enacting legislation, but also for previding 
a police force, a judiciary and a corrective system. 


Criminal law in Queensland, in the main, is based on degislation enacted 
by the Queensland Parliament. This is in contrast ta New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia where common law (i.e. court decisions) is 
still an important source of criminal law. 


Qucensland moved away from common law in the criminal field with the 
passing of the Criminal Code Act 7899, However, not al! the statutory 
criminal Jaw that applics in Queensland today is contained in the Criminal 
Code. Some statutes, both Imperial (English) and local, which were 
enacted before 1899 remain in force and additional legislation relating ta 
crimes has been passed since the introduction of the Criminal Code. Also, 
the Commonwealth Government has powers under the Constitution to 
make laws relating to criminal offences involving Commonwealth 
agencies, and can enact overriding legislation where the Commonwealth 
and States have concurrent powers, The Crimes Act 7/974 is the major 
piece of Commonwealth legislation relating to criminal offences. 


The Penalties and Sentences Act 1992 marked the first major reform of 4 
critical aspect of criminal law in more than 90 years. It combines most 
forms of sentencing available to courts in one Act (previously seven 
statutes) and provides for consistency of sentences throughout 
Queensland. In particular, it provides a range of sentences to balance 
protection of the Queensland community with appropriate punishment and 
rehabilitation of offenders. 


When State courts exeretse criminal jurisdiction, they may apply Imperial, 
Commonwealth or State law, depending on which legislature has dealt 
with the subject matter of the offence under the Australian constitutional] 
framework. 


POLICE STRENGTH AND GENERAL CRIME 


The mission of the Queensland Police Service is to serve the people in 
Queensland by protecting life and property, preserving peace and 
safety, preventing crime and upholding the law in a manner which 
has regard for the public good and the rights of the individual. 


The Queensland Police Service is headed by the Commissioner, with a 
Deputy Commissioner responsible for operations and an Executive 
Director, Corporate Services controlling the corporate support services. 


Following recommendations contained in the Review of the Queensland 
Police Service undertaken by the Public Sector Management Commission 
in 1993, a Board of Management is now the Service’s key decision- 
making body. The Board comprises the Commissioner, the Deputy 


Law and Order 


Commissioner Operations, the Executive Director Corporate Services and 
an Assistant Commissioner (this position is rotated). 


The State is divided into eight geographical regions each headed by an 
Assistant Commissioner who reports to the Deputy Commissioner. The 
regions are divided into districts and divisions. A State Crime Operations 
Command and an Operations Support Command support police operations 
State-wide. 


QUEENSLAND POLICE STRENGTH, AT 30 JUNE 
~T UKE 
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The State Crime Operations Command, which is a specialist investigative 
umm has as its main function the investigation of major and organised 
crime. Fourteen specialist units within the State Crime Operations 
Command work with regional police and other jurisdictions in targeted 
operations. The Operations Support Command provides specialised 
support services which are essential to police operations. There are three 
main support streams within the command: Services Division, Policing 
Advancement Division and Professional Standards Unit. 


Extemal to the structure of the Service, but in a liaison role with the 
Commissioner and Senior Executive of the Police Service, is the Criminal 
Justice Commission Police Group. The Group, headed by an Assistant 
Commissioner investigates organised crime and corruption and provides 
witness protection. 


The portfolio of the Executive Director, Corporate Services encompasses 
a wide range of corporate support functions including Administration, 
Finance, Human Resources and Information Management. Major 
emphasis is on the enhancement of information systems throughout the 
Service. 


The Service continues to place emphasis on working with local 
communities to improve safety and security. Crime in the business sector 
and motor vehicle theft have been specifically targeted. A number of 
personal safety initiztives were introduced during 1992-93. Women’s 
safety remained a priority. The expansion of the Step Ahead program 
resulted in the production of 4 range of information brochures aimed at 
enhancing the safety of women in their working and home environments. 
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General Crime 


Results of a survey released by the Criminal Justice Commission, 
Attitudes towards Queensland Police Service, 1993, indicated that 76 per 
cent of the Queensland population were satisfied with the service received 
from local police. 


Although there has been a slight increase in the extent to which 
respondents perceive themselves to be at risk, most respondents consider 
the reasons for the increase in crime were outside the control of the 
Queensiand Police Service, 


10.1 QUEENSLAND POLICE STRENGTH AT 30 JUNE 
Rank 199] L992 L993 


Commissioner l l l 
Deputy Commissioner 1 es 1 
Assistant Commissioner 11 1] 11 
Chief Superintendent — 3 14 
Superintendent 34 39 28 
Inspector 155 203 226 
Senior Sergcant 221 301 376 
Sergeant 1.263 1.385 1,531 
Scnior constable 1,955 1771 1,604 
Constable 2,097 2,555 2,585 
Technical and scientific officers (a) 156 — —_— 
Total sworn-in officers 5,895 A277 6,377 
Sworn-in officers per 100,000 

population (b) t 1} r 207 205 
Probationers 9 1 _— 
Recruits 398 141 127 
Total police strength 6,302 6,413 6,504 


(a) From August 1991 these classifications are nat available 1¢ swom-in officers. (b) Estimated resident 
population wf 30 June, 
Source: Queensland Police Service. 


A major road safety initiative, Random Road Watch, has now been 
introduced in seven police regions in Queensland. The program involves 
the stationing of a police vehicle at random times and random places 
along specific sections of roadways. The program now covers roads on 
which 23 per cent of Queensland’s road fatalities occur. Since the 
introduction of the program there has been a considerable reduction in 
road fatalities on these roadways. 


An evaluation of Random Breath Testing has led to a more efficient use 
of police resources. There has been a 1() per cent increase in offences 
detected. 


During 1992-93 a total of 313,398 offences were reported to, or became 
known by the Queensland Police Service. This represented an increase of 
7 per cent over the 1991-92 figure. The largest category was offences 
against property with 226,254 offences (72 per cent of the total). There 
were 22,378 offences against the person (7 per cent) and 64,766 other 
offences (21 per cent). 


Among offences reported against the person, the largest offence group 
was assault (65 per cent of offences) followed by sexual affences (19 per 
cent). 
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10.2 OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON, QUEENSLAND 


Offence L9GT-92 1992-93 
Homicide 269 254 
Serious assault 5,715 6,789 
Miner assauli 7049 7,728 
Rape and atiernpted rape 410 529 
Other sexual offences 2,975 3,801 
Robbery 1,511 1,783 
Kidnapping and extortion 424 av7 
Other offences against the person 638 gl7 
Total 19,011 22,378 


Source: Queensland Police Service. 


The clear-up tate for offences against the person was 67 per cent. 
Homicide offences had the highest cleat-up rate (93 per cent) while the 
rate for sexual offences was 72 per cent and 70 per cent for assault. The 
lowest clear-up rate was for robbery (36 per cent). 


10.3 OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON: PROPORTION CLEARED, 


as QUEENSLAND 
(per cent} 
Offence f997-92 1992-93 
Homicide oF 93 
Serious assault 74 71 
Minor assault 68 69 
Rape and atlempted rape si 81 
Other sexual offcaces 6? me 
Rabbery 34 36 
Kidnapping and extortion AS 67 
Other offences avainst the person 71 55 
Total 68 67 


Source; Queensland Police Service. 


Among offences reported against property, fraud and false pretences 
increased by 25 per cent while breaking and entering offences decreased 
by 4 per cent. 


10.4 OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, QUEENSLAND 


Offence 1991-92 1992-93 
Breaking and entering 64,587 61,965 
Malicious damage 31,170 38,081 
Unlawful use of motor vehicle 16,473 16,676 
Other stealing BS,087 92,732 
Fraud and false pretences 13,314 16,690 
Other offences against property 82 110 
Total 213,713 226,254 


Seurce: Queensland Police Service. 


The clear-up rate for offences against property was 23 per cent. Fraud 
had the highest clear-up rate (76 per cent) while the lowest rate was for 
breaking and entering (14 per cent). 
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10.5 OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY: PROPORTION CLEARED, 
QUEENSLAND 


{per cenit) 
Offence f9Q7-G2 £992-93 
Breaking and entering 3 14 
Malicious damage 19 \7 
Unlawful use of motor vehicle 21 19 
Other stealing 22 23 
Fraud and false pretences 70 7h 
Other offcnees against property ot) BS 
Total 22 23 


Source: Queensland Police Service. 


= Among other offences (mainly detected by police), dmg offences 
increased by 18 per cent and good order offences increased by 33 per cent. 


10.6 OTHER OFFENCES, QUEENSLAND 


Offence f901-92 1992-93 

: ae Receiving and unlawtul possession 2,578 2,638 
Drug attences 18,404 21,662 
Good order offences 9,396 12,451 

Drink driving 19,203 {a) 18,711 

Other driving, etc, offences 3,702 3,541 

Liquor offences 1,356 or? 

Miscellaneous and other offences 4,590) 5,146 

Total §9,229 64,766 


{a) Not comparable with previous years due to the introduction of Traffic Offence Notices in December 
199]. 


Source: Queensland Police Service. 


The Neighbourhood Watch Program, which was officially introduced on 
a statewide basis in July 1988, is aimed at involvement of the community 
in the reduction of preventable crimes, improvement im personal and 
household security. reduction in the fear of crime and the provision of 
support for victims of crime. At 30} June 1993 there were 573 programs 
{including Rural, Realty and Commercial Watches) in operation 
throughout the State. 


COURTS 


Judicial matters in Queensland are handled by the Supreme, District, 
Magistrates and Children’s Courts for both civil and criminal cases. 


A juvenile offender first appears before a Children’s Court and an adult 
before a Magistrates Court. The matter can then proceed to either the 
District or Supreme Court on indictment, depending on the seriousness of 
the offence, or on appeal. Supreme Court and District Court criminal 
trials are presided over by a judge who determines all questions of Jaw. 
Questions of fact, including the ultimate question of guilt or innocence, 
are determined by the unanimous decision of a jury of 12 persons. In 
certain civil cases there may be a jury of four people. In Magistrates and 
Children’s Courts a magistrate or judge determines all questions of law 
and Fact without the assistance of a jury. 
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The Supreme Court of Queensland comprises the Chief Justice and 19 
judges, including one stationed in Rockhampton and one in Townsville. 
The Supreme Court of Queensland Act 1991 created the State's permanent 
Court of Appeal and an independent Litigation Reform Commission. 
Cases are heard in circuit courts in places other than Brisbane. 
Rockhampton and Townsville when necessary. 


The Supreme Court is the highest court in the Queensland judicial system. 
The Trial Division of the Supreme Court deals with matters where the 
amount in issue is im excess of $200,000, matters arising under the 
cross-vesting legislation and under the Corporations Law and a 
mulliplicity of other matters including declarations of rights, status of 
persons and administrative review. 


In criminal matters, the Trial Division deals with murder, attempted 
murder, manslaughter and all offences under the Drugs Misuse Act £986. 
It also deals with criminal offences against the Commonwealth law where 
the maximum penalty is in excess of 14 vears imprisonment. 


Appeals may go to the Court of Appeal in civil and criminal matters. The 
Court of Appeal is constituted by three judges of the Supreme Court and 
sittings are held in Brisbane only. 


THE HIERARCHY OF AUTHORITY IN QUEENSLAND; 
COURTS OF LAW EXERCISING CRIMINAL 
JURISDICTION 


the Aigh Court of Ausiulia 
Constituted by not less than threc judges 
of the Court 


The Court of Appeal 
Constiluted by not Jess than three judges of the 
Supreme Court 


The Trial Division of the Supreme 
Court of Queenstand 
Constitured by a single judge af the Court 


c 
fhe Distent Courts of Queenstaad 
Corstitcied by a judge of Disinicr Courts 


fhe Magixtrates Courts of Queensliund 
Constituted by 9 stipendiary magisirate or two 
justices of the peace 


the Children’s Courts of Queensland 
Constituted by a Children’s Court magistrate or judge 
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The District Court of Queensland comprises 30 District Court judges, 
including three in Southport, one in Rockhampton, two in Townsville, two 
in Cairns and one in Maroochydore. In addition to Brisbane, Southport, 
Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns and Maroochydore, District Courts 
may be convened in 24 other centres throughout the State at various times 
during the year. 


The crimes tried in District Courts are those where the sentence can be up 
to 14 years impnsonment. District Courts also hear civil matters where 
the amount of money involved is between $40,000 and $200,000. District 
Courts also hear appeals, gencrally of magistrates’ decisions. 


Throughout Queensland, there are 124 places appointed for holding 
Magistrates Courts. A Magistrates Court is usually constituted by a 
stipendiary magistrate sitting alone. In the absence of a stipendiary 
magistrate, the Court may be constituted by two or more justices of the 
peace. There are 69 stipendiary magistrates in Queensland. Stipendiary 
magistrates are stationed at country centres and travel on circuit to hold 
courts in their district. 


The civil jurisdiction of Magistrates Courts is limited to claims that do not 
exceed $40,000. A Magistrates Court does not have jurisdiction to hear 
claims where the title to land or the validity of a devise, bequest or 
limitation under a will or settlement is in question, [n the criminal area, 
stipendiary magistrates can deal only with those indictable offences which 
are authorised to be so dealt with under the provisions of the Criminal 
Cade. If the Magistrates Court does not have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine a particular charge, any Justice of the peace may conduct an 
examination of witnesses to ascertain if there is sufficient evidence to 
commit the accused person for trial or for sentence either to the Supreme 
Court or to the District Court, depending on the seriousness of the charge. 
Although this authority is vested in a single justice of the peace, these 
examinations are rarely conducted other than by a stipendiary magistrate. 
Magistrates Courts deal exclusively with all simple offences, such as 
offences against the Traffic Act, Vagrants, Gaming and Other Offences 
Act and Liquor Act, as well as a wider range of other statutory offences. 


The Small Claims Tribunal settles disputes between consumers and 
traders and between traders. A referee presides in an informal manner, 
hearing submissions from the parties involved without the involvement of 
any legal counsel. Jurisdiction is limited to situations in which the 
amount concerned does not excced $5,000 and the referee’s decision is 
final and binding on all concemed; no appeals are allowed. 


Where problems of debt arise and traders and other creditors are involved, 
the Smail Debts Court operates. It is constituted by a stipendiary 
magistrate sitting alone and deals with actions where the amount does not 
exceed $5,000 inclusive of interest. The judgment of the Court is final 
and binding on all parties to the action; no appeal is allowed. 


The Children’s Court deals with afl matters relating to children under the 
age of 17 years. The matters may be indictable offences, other than those 
for which (were they not of such age) the maximum penalty is 
imprisonment for life with hard labour, simple offences or breaches of 
duty, applications for care and control of children and the admission to 
care and protection of neglected children. In metropolitan and near 
country areas, the Court is presided over by a magistrate specially 
appointed to the Children’s Courts, or judge, sitting alone, while in 


Magistrates Courts 
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country areas that duty is performed by a local stipendiary magistrate or, 
in the absence of a magistrate, by two justices of the peace. 


District Court judges also sit on the Planning and Environment Court 
{previously the Local Government Court), the Licensing Court and the 
Patients Review Tribunal. The Industrial Court is presided over by a 
judge of the Supreme Court, as is the Mental Health Tribunal. 


The Family Court is a federal body and has jurisdiction in matrimonial 
cases and other matters relating to dissolution of marriage. Bankruptcy is 
also a federal matter; the Federal Court of Australia exercises jurisdiction 
in the southern district of Queensland while the Supreme Court exercises 
jurisdiction in the central and northern districts. 


In Magistrates Courts there were 180,176 appearances (at which 253,258 
charges were heard) in 1991-92, which represented a decrease of 8 per 
cent from 1990-91 and a decrease of 1 per cent from 1986-87. Of the 
appearances before Magistrates Courts in 1991-92, 139,189 (77.3 per 
cent} resulted in convictions. 


10.7 APPEARANCES IN MAGISTRATES COURTS, QUEENSLAND 


Offence 1986-87 1990-91 2997-92 
Homicide, ete. 179 185 193 
Assault, eic. 4,750 6,365 6,354 
Robbery and extortion 186 303 284 
Fraud and misappropriation 2,007 2,386 2,679 
Theft, breaking and entering, ete. 10,455 11,648 11,632 
Property damage 1,933 2,328 2,414 
Driving, traffic, etc. 110,327 117,420 108,420 
Other (a) 51,773 54,473 48,200 
Total 181,610 195,108 186,176 


{a) Including dmg offences and drimkenness (9,841 and 19,719, respectively, in 1991-92). 
Source: Law and Order (4502.3), 


In 1991-92, females made up 16 per cent of appearances before 
Magistrates Courts, the same proportion as in 1990-91, having increased 
from 14 per cent in 1986-87. 


10.8 MAGISTRATES COURTS APPEARANCES RESULTING IN CONVICTIONS, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Offence 


Assault, etc. 

Fraud and 
misappropriation 
Theft, breaking and 

catering, etc, 
Property damage 
Driving, traffic, ete. 
Other 


Total 


Band of 
Fined Fined good 
and{ar andior behaviour Convicted 
Community Placed on ordered to licence dis- recogniz- riot 
Imprisoned service probation pay money qualified ance — patnished Total 
356 649 322 2.188 3 366 34 3,918 
135 432 246 1,108 1 56 11 1,989 
914 2,004 1,126 4,426 44 240 24 8,778 
144 393 197 1,220 — 44 5 2,003 
A88 3,493 97 78,980 16,108 ? 88 99.461 
955 3,001 785 17,303 16 272 714 23,040 
3,192 9,972 2,773 105,225 16,166 985 876 139,189 


Source: Law and Order (4502.3). 
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Although driving and traffic offences decreased by 8 per cent, they still 
made up 60 per cent of appearances in 1991-92. This drop in appearances 
was partly duc to changes to legislation for drink driving offences in 
January 1992 which resulted in on the spot fines in place of court 
appearances. The conviction rate for these offences was 92 per cent in 
1991-92, unchanged from 1990-91. 


A defendant can appear before the court on one or more charges at that 
one appearance. For example, a defendant who has committed a number 
of breaking and entering offences would face a number of breaking and 
entering charges on appearing before a Magistrates Court. Another 
example of a defendant facing multiple charges for the one appearance 
would be somcone who was apprehended for both drink driving and 
driving without a licence. 


10.9 MAGISTRATES COURTS APPEARANCES: MOST SERIOUS OFFENCE CHARGED BY STATISTICAL 
DIVISION OF APPEARANCE, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Mowt serious offence 


Theft 

SS Other 
=~ Unlawful driving, Estimated 
Breaking use of Drink traffic, AL resident 
and motor Other — driving ete. Drug other population 
Statistical division entering vehicle stealing offences offences offences — offences Total fa} 
No. Ma. No. Na. Na, No. Ne, No. % 
Brishane L049 S42 3,720) 4.242 48455 3,941 18.965 82,944 45.9 
Moreton 365 191 1,255 3,772 17.090 1,867 5,873 30,413 16.5 
Wide Bay-Bumett 142 49 437 R72 3,204 547 2,112 7,363 fr. 
Darling Downs 153 73 Ai] 866 §356 452 2,444 745 6.6 
South-West 38 14 81 272 728 80 845 2.40)58 Lo 
Fitzroy 161 50 328 1,004 3,673 434 3,232 8,882 5.7 
Central-West 12 i 15 81 353 33 228 723 0.4 
Mackay 5Y 23 219 643 2,496 570 1.604 5,614 3.7 
Norther 206 105 S78 L115 5,068 641 4,803 12,316 2 
Far North 391 91 364 1.687 4,158 1,182 7,941 15,914 6.1 
North-West 164 79 17 325 930 94 2,236 4,004 13 
Total 2,640 1,218 7,774 «616,879 91,541 9,341 $0,283 180,176 100.6 


{a} Based on estimated resident population figures at 30 June 1991. 
Searce: Law and Order (4502.35. 


The number of appearances for assault, cte. offences was 6,354 in 
1991-92, compared with the 1986-87 and 1990-91 figures of 4,750 and 
6,365, respectively. Included in this category are tape offences, which 
must be referred to a higher court for sentence or trial if sufficient 
evidence exists against the accused person. 


In 1991-92, 149 of the 165 appearances for rape offences were committed 
to a higher court, with the remainder being discharged or withdrawn. [n 
1991-92, there were 2,431 appearances for major assault and 3,151 for 
minor assault compared with 2,327 and 3,216, respectively, for 1990-91. 


The possible outcomes of an appearance before a Magistrates Court, other 
than conviction, are that the case may be discharged or the charge(s) 
withdrawn (8 per cent of 1991-92 appearances), bail can be forfeited if an 
offender fails to appear in court (12 per cent} or the defendant can be 
committed to a higher court for sentence or trial (3 per cent). 
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In 1991-92, Brisbane Statistical Division accounted for 46 per cent of 
appearances before Magistrates Courts, consistent with the proportion of 
Qucensland’s population living there. Brisbane Statistical Division had 
50 per cent of appearances for driving/traffic offences in Queensland. 
The Far North and North-West Statistical Divisions had 8 per cent and 3.6 
per cent, respectively, of Queensland appcarances on theft offences, 
compared with their proportions of the State’s population of 6.1 per cent 
and 1.3 per cent, respectively. 


Children’s Courts Children under the age of 17 years appear in Children’s Courts which 
; have jurisdiction to try or sentence, ander certain conditions, children 
charged wiih indictable offences, simple offences or breaches of duty and 
ta decide applications for care and control or for care and protection of 
children. 


For statistical purposes, appearances are coded to the offence with the 

most serious outcome. For appearances involving both offences and child 

welfare matters, the latter take precedence over criminal charges in 

classifymg to the most serious outcome. A proven offence in Children’s 
Soe Courts may or may not result in conviction. 


In 1992-93, appearances in Children’s Courts for both welfare 
(applications) and criminal matters totalled 5,090, compared with the 
1987-88 and 1991-92 figures of 5,146 and 5,593, respectively. 


10.10 CHILDREN’S COURTS APPLICATIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1987-88 1997-92 1992-93 
Applications for care and control of children 
Likely to fall into a life of vice or crime — — —— 
Exposed te moral danger — — —- 
Uncentratiable 116 es 7 
Total 116 22 - 
Appheations for care and protection of children 
Neglected and other unfit guardianship 548 542 528 
Likely to fal! into a Jife of vice or crime — — — 
Other 14 14 19 
Total 582 6 544 
Ouicome 
Order refused or tevoked 21) 207 138 
Committed into care and control 34 2 — 
Ordered into care and protection 317 340 332 
Placed under supervision 5 — — 
Placed under protective supervision 129 79 §1 
Other — -- — 
Total 698 628 55h 


Source: Law and Order (4502.3). 


Offenders appearing more than once during any one year are counted once 
for each appearance. {nformation is also available for distinct children 
appearing before the courts. Children’s Courts dealt with 2,764 distinct 
offenders in 1992-93. Of these children, 35 per cent were 16 year olds 
while « further 27 per ceni were aged 15 years. 
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Applications fer care and control of children have falien from 116 in 
1987-88 to 7 in 1992-93. The number of upplications for care and 
protection of children has also fallen, from 582 in 1987-88 ta 544 in 
1992-93. For appearances on child welfare matters, the most common 
outcome is that the child is ordered into care and protection. 


The number of appearances in Children’s Courts for criminal matters was 
4,539 in 1992-93, a decrease of 9 per cent from 1991-92. In contrast to 
appearances on child welfare matters, which involved an almost equal 
proportion of boys and girls, boys accounted for 87 per cent of 
appearances for criminal matters in 1992-93. 


CHILDREN’S COURTS APPLICATIONS, QUEENSLAND 
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Theft and breaking and entering offences once again accounted for the 
majority of appearances for criminal matters (59 per cent). Appearances 
for assault offences increased from 299 in 1987-88 to 394 in 1992-93. 


10.11 CHILDREN’S COURTS APPEARANCES FOR OFFENCES, 


QUEENSLAND 

Percentage 

Appearances proven. 

Offence 1987-88 IOGT-O2 7992-93 1992-93 
Homicide, etc. is) 12 ii — 
Assault, ete. 299 413 394 91 
Robbery and extortion 18 93 58 22 
Fraud and misappropriation 65 6 58 100 
Theft, breaking and entering, etc. 2,479 2,956 2,678 96 
Property damage 211 252 254 91 
Driving, traffic, ete. 700 393 341 99 
Other a7 785 745 97 
Total 4,448 4,965 4,539 95 


Of all appearances on criminal matters in 1992-93, 90 were discharged or 
withdrawn and 155 resulted in a committal ta a higher court for sentence 
or trial. 
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Of the 4,294 appearances at which a charge was proven, 87 per cent 
resulted in no conviction. Those admonished and discharged accounted 
for 1,987 of the 3,739 such appearances. 


10.12 OUTCOME OF PROVEN OFFENCES (APPEARANCES) IN CHILDREN’S 
COURTS, QUEENSLAND 


Outcame 1987-88 fOG1-92 1992-93 
Unconvicted 
Admonished and discharged 2,321 2,243 1,987 
Committed inte cure 534 361 270 
Placed under supervision FOL 1,347 1478 
Other 15 2 4 
Total 3,572 3,953 3.739 
Convicted 
Imprisoned _ = 1 
Committed ime carc 223 331 260) 
Placed under supervision 66 128 168 
Fined and/or restitution 409 176 125 
Other 9 11 l 
=—. 
Total FA? 646 535 
Total 4,278 4,599 4,294 
Seurce: Law and Order (4502.3). 
Higher Courts Higher courts are District and Supreme Courts. Most offenders appearing 


before these courts have previously appeared before a magistrate. As 
with the Magistrates Courts, defendants appearing on more than one 
charge on the same day are counted once only and classified to the offence 
with the most serious outcome. 


Between 1990-91 and 1991-92 the number of appearances before higher 
courts increased by 24.4 per cent to 5,149; only 11 per cent of these 
appearances were by females. Of the total appearances, 34 per cent were 
for theft and related offences and a further 27 per cent for assaults. Of 
appearances before higher courts in 1991-92, 576 were before the 
Supreme Court and the remaining 4,573 before the District Court. 


10.13 HIGHER COURTS APPEARANCES RESULTING IN CONVICTIONS, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Fined and! 
or ordered Good Children's 
Community Placed on fo pay — behaviour Services 
Offence imprisoned service probation money bond order Tota! 
flomicide, ete. 65 o 1 8 1 — $1 
Assault. ete. 400) 270 112 49 &5 31 (a) 948 
Robbery and extortion 178 4] 11 3 _— 29 262 
Fraud and misappropriation o4 89 53 37 27 1 301 
Thett, breaking and entering, etc. 469 44) 223 60 52 31 (a) 1,277 
Property damage 36 72 20) 21 9 13 171 
Driving. traffic, ete. 6 3 1 3 2 _— 15 
Other offences 336 176 66 93 26 — (a) 754 
Total 1,584 1,098 487 274 202 105 = {a} 3,809 


(a) Including convictions recorded without punishment. 
Source: aw and Order (4502.3) 
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The proportion of appearances resulting in conviction was 74 per cent in 
1991-92 compared with 76 per cent in 1990-91, In 1991-92, 86 per cent 
of appearances for drug offences resulted in conviction, compared with 54 
per cent of homicide, etc. appearances. 


10.14 HIGHER COURTS APPEARANCES, QUEENSLAND 


Percentage 

Appearances convicted 

Offence 1986-87 1990-91 1991-92 1997-92 
Homicide, ete. 144 110 150) 54 
Assault, etc, 905 1,132 1,391 68 
Robbery and extortion 182 251 323 81 
Fraud and misappropriation 37) 374 424 71 
Theft, breaking and entering, etc. 1,342 1,337 1,725 74 
Property damage 24] 201 25] Hs 
Driving, traffic, ete. 30 34 19 79 
Other offences 309 699 866 87 


Total 3,523 4,138 5,149 74 


Source: Law and Order (4502.3). 


Of the 1,340 appearances which did not result in conviction in 1991-92, 462 
resulted in an acquittal and 878 in a finding of no true bill or nolle prosequi. 


CORRECTIVE SERVICES 


Following sentencing in the courts, offenders may be required to serve 
a period of imprisonment or be placed under community-based 
supervision. These systems are not just designed to punish but to 
correct behaviour so that offenders can become functioning members 
of society. 


Queensland prisons are administered by the Director-General of the 
Corrective Services Commission for the Minister of Consumer Affairs and 
Corrective Services. Offenders held in custody are accommodated in 11 
correctional centres throughout the State. Prisoners are classified as high, 
medium, low-medium, low or open security and are placed in 
accommodation appropriate to their classification. 


Brisbane Women’s Correctional Centre is one of two facilities 
accommodating women prisoners. The centre opened in 1982 and is 
capable of housing 81 prisoners of all classifications. 


Latus Glen Correctional Centre was opened in 1989 as the reception 
facility for remand and sentenced prisoners in Far North Queensland. The 
centre caters for all secunty classifications and has a capacity of 224 
prisoners. 


Moreton Correctional Centre provides a special purpose facility for 
medical segregation, protection and a program based intervention unit for 
prisoners and can house 147 prisoners of all classifications. 


Numinbah and Palen Creek Correctional Centres are fully open 
institutions in that prisoners are placed on their honour not to escape. 


Prisoners int 
Canfinement 
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Each centre provides accommodation for about 80 prisoners in separate 
huts on an open security farm. 


The Arthur Gorrie Correctiona] Centre opened in June 1992 to replace the 
Brisbane Correctional Centre, The centre fulfils the reception function for 
sentenced prisoners and remandecs in southern Queensland and can 
accommodate 380 prisoners of all classifications. 


Rockhampton Correctional Centre provides the reception facility for 
remand and sentenced prisoners in central Queensland. The centre is able 
to accommodate 240 prisoners of all security classifications on 457 
hectares largely devoted to farming activities. 


The Sir David Longland Correctional Centre opened in 1989 and is 
situated adjacent to the Moreton Correctional Centre. It is a maximum 
and medium security industrial facility and can house 228 prisoners. 


Townsville Correctional Centre serves as the reception centre for remand 
and sentenced prisoners in north Queensland. During 1991-92, the 
remaining 19th century prisoner accommodation was closed. The centre 
is now able to accommedate 230 male and 18 female prisoners of all 
classifications. 


Wacol Correctional Centre is a medium security institution able ta house 
238 prisoners. The centre is in close proximity to the Moreton, Sir David 
Longland and Arthur Gorrie Correctional Centres. 


Borallon Correctional Centre, opened in 1990, is Australia’s first privately 
operated correctional facility. {ft is a medium security facility able to 
accommodate 240 prisoners. 


In addition to Borallon there are three privately operated Community 
Corrections Centres: Maconochie Lodge, operated by Shaftesbury 
Citizenship Centre; St Vincent's Community Corrections Centre, operated 
by the Society of St Vincent de Paul and Gwandalan Community Centre, 
managed by the Brisbane Tribal Council. 


The Corrective Services Commission own and operate another two 
Community Corrections Centres. These centres are low security 
establishments and house low-risk offenders in an open environment. 


There were 2,068 prisoners in confinement at 30 June 1993 (1,989 males 
and 79 females). 


10.15 CONVICTED PRISONERS ON HAND BY AGE, QUEENSLAND, 


AT 30 JUNE 
Age (years) L907 1992 1907 
Under 20) 309 206 200 
20-24 490) 350 555 
25-29 35) 377 401 
30-39 4uy S28 565 
40-49 238 soe 237 
50 and over Hye 119 710 
Total 1,989 2,017 2,068 
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Prisoners in confinement aged Jess than 30 years at 30 June 1993 
accounted for 55.8 per cent of all prisoners. This proportion has changed 
little in recent years although the figure for prisoners aged under 20 years 
dropped from 15.5 per cent in 1991 to 9.7 per cent in 1993. Prisoners 
aged 40 years or more continue to be a relatively small minority (16.8 per 
cent in 1993). 


At 30 June 1993, 58.3 per cent of prisoners in confinement had been 
convicted of homicide, assault or robbery/extortion offences. This 
proportion has risen steadily from 45.1 per cent in 1990. The proportion 
of prisoners in confinement for fraud, theft or breaking and entering 
atfences has declined from 27.4 per cent in 1991 te 24.2 per cent in 1993. 


10.16 CONVICTED PRISONERS ON HAND BY OFFENCE, QUEENSLAND, 


AT 36 JUNE 
Most serious offence LQ y 21992 P9003 
Homicide, etc. 268 315 281 
Assault, etc. 495 535 631 
Rebbery and extortion 198 243 295 
Fraud and misappropriation 7? 51 74 
= Theft, breaking and entering, etc. 468 431 426 
7 Property damage 47 42 29 
Drug offcnces 134 141 92 
Driving, traffic, ete. 160 110 86 
Other 142 149 154 
Total 1,989 2,017 2,068 


Seurce: Queensland Corrective Services Commission. 


Probation, Parole Where persons are convicted of offences punishable by a term of 
and Community imprisonment, the court may, instead of sentencing the offenders, place 
Service them under the supervision of a community corrections officer. Another 


option open to the court is the community service order, whereby 
offenders are required to perform unpaid community service work under 
the supervision of community corrections officers assisted by members of 
community organisations. An extension to the community service scheme 
is the fine option order. These orders allow offenders, who are unable to 
pay fines, the option of performing community service rather than serve a 
term of imprisonment for defaulting on payment of the fine. Both the 
probation and community service schemes arc administered by the 
Community Corrections component of the Corrective Services 
Commission. 


10.17 PROBATION, PARGLE AND COMMUNITY SERVICE: ORDERS MADE AND TERMINATED, 
QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Prison} Com- Home = Orders 
Prab- prob- munity Fine deten- super- Leave of 

Particulars alton ation = Parole service option tion vised absence Total (aj 
Number of orders at 

1 July 1992 7,870 B02 1,343 3,39(} 3,620) 152 395 O4 17,733 
Orders made during year 5,571 319 1,004 5,971 11,074 S71 306 292 25,30F 
Orders terminated 

during year 4.947 329 918 3,274 9,088 453 339 236 21,047 
Number of orders at 
30 June 1993 8.314 §31 1,420 3,837 5,446 160 401 O8 20,606 


ta} Including transfers to Community Corrections Centres. 
Source: Queensland Corrective Services Commission. 


Law and Order 


Following on from recommendations of the Commission of Review into 
Corrective Services in Queensiand (the Kennedy Commission), a new set 
of Communily Corrections Boards was set up in December 1988 to 
replace the Parole Board. There are five Regional Community 
Corrections Boards, each with a qualified barrister or solicitor as 
chairperson. These boards are Far North, Townsville, Rockhampton, 
Brisbane and West Moreton. Prisoners apply to their local Regional 
Board for parole, home detention and leave of absence; they have the right 
to appear before a Regional Board for a parole application. Regional 
Boards can decide matters for prisoners whose sentence is 5 years or less. 
For those with longer sentences, the Regional Board prepares a report to 
the Queensland Community Corrections Board. 


The acceptance of community service orders and fine option orders as 
sentencing options was reflected by significant increases in their numbers 
for 1992-93, The courts made 5,971 community service orders during 
1992-93 (3 per cent more than in 1991-92) which represented 703,150 
hours of community work. Fine option orders increased by 38.4 per cent 
to 11,074 in 1992-93 resulting in 1,078,832 hours of community service. 


Western Outreach In 1990, over 130 prisoners were employed for a period of 8 months in 

Camps Program cleaning up after the floods in Charleville in central western Queensland. 
This project received major support from the local community and 
exceptional, positive media coverage. At the beginning of 1991 and after 
consultation with local peaple, the Commission created the {then} Western 
Outreach Camps (WORC) program as a Strategic initiative. 


The WORC program commenced in March 1991 with re-cstablishment of 
a camp for 20 offenders and two officers in Charleville. Most of the 
existing WORC camps are in static accommedation. Two, including the 
largest, Charleville, are technically ‘mobile’ in that the camp consists 
mostly of transportable self-contained accommodation units. The plan is 
for all camps eventually to be transportable in this manner. 


In 1992-93 the WORC concept involved an average of 240 low and open 
classification prisoners (approximately 40 per cent of the eligible prisen 
population) who would normally be held in custody, living in the field and 
mvolved in well managed, intensively supervised and rewarding 
community development projects. WORC teams also operate with 
Forestry and National Parks staff in maintenance and upgrade of camping 
ureas, some tree planting and weed clearing and firefighting duties. 


REFERENCES 
ABS publications 
Queensland Office: Law and Order (4502.3), annual 
Law and Order, Summary (4501.3), annual 


Non-ABS source: Department of Family Services and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs, 
Annual Report 


Department of Justice and Attorney-General, Annua? Report 
Queensland Corrective Services Commission, Annual Report 
Queensland Police Service, Annual Report 
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Chapter 11 


FINANCE 


This chapter covers the outlays, receipts and financing transactions of 
the public sector and selected activities of the private financial sector. 
Information is presented relating to private financial institutions 
including banks and a range of nen-banking financial institutions 
which are controlled by Commonwealth and State legislation. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The public sector is that part of the economy which is owned and/or 
controlled by government, In this chapter, the financial transactions 
of government — taxing, borrowing, spending and lending — are 
summarised to provide statistics appropriate for analysis, planning 
and policy determination. 


The collection of public revenue and expenditure of public moneys Is 
undertaken by three levels of government: Commonwealth, State and 
local government. This outline deais primarily with the financial 
activities of the State and local government categories, including 
associated instrumentalities. 


The compilation of government finance statistics makes use of a 
classification system based on international standards with modifications 
to cater for Australian conditions. For a discussion of the principles 
governing the scope and classification of these statistics the reader is 
referred to A System of National Accounts produced by the United Nations 
Organisation and A Manual on Government Finance Statistics by the 
International Monctury Fund. The established standards divide the 
activities of government Into general government, public trading and 
public financial enterprises. 


General government enterprises are mainly engaged in the production of 
goods and services outside the normal market mechanism for consumption 
by governments and the general public. Costs of production are mainly 
financed from public revenues so that these goods and services are 
provided to the general public free of charge or at nominal charges. 


Public trading enterprises are mainly engaged in the production of goods and 
services for sale in the market with the intention of recovering all or at least 
a significant proportion of their operating costs from gross trading revenue. 


Public financial enterprises are those public scctor enterprises which are 
primarily engaged in financial transactions in the market by both incurring 
liabilities and acquiring financial assets. Those public enterprises which 
provide financial services but are prevented from operating in the capital 
market are considcred to be general government enterprises. 


Government finance Statistics normally include the activities of the 
general government and the public trading enterprises but exclude public 
financial enterprises whose activities are considered to approach more 
closely the activities of private financial organisations. 


Finance 


11.1 OUTLAYS BY ECONOMIC TYPE, QUEENSLAND 
($ milion) 


Economic ope [987-88 1988-89 1982-90 1900-97 1991-92 2992-93 
Current outlays r 6,718.5 6,486, 6 7.4116 78339 8335.5 8,518.8 
General government final 
consumption expenditure r 4,102.3 4,344.2 4730.2 5,127.5 5.7699 6,093.9 
Requited currem iranster payments r 1,373.4 1,449.9 1,889.6 1,786.9 1,411.0 1,487.8 
Interest payments r 1.373.4 1,449.9 ‘1,889.6 1,786.9 1,419.2 1.4832 
To Commonwealth on advances 315.0 315.4 t 3217 315.2 285.3 249.1 
To other r 1058.3 1,134.5 1,567.8 LATL? 1,124.9 1,234.4 
Land rent, royalties, dividends paid — _ _- — 0.8 46 
Unreguited current transfer payments 642.9 1691.9 r FOL8 T 919.5 1,154.6 1,235.1 
Subsidies paid 65.3 751 70.3 90.8 63.6 69.5 
To public trading enterpriscs 25.7 29.1 3th.6 155.4 44.5 40.7 
To other enicrprises 39.6 45.4 34.7 r 35.4 18.9 28.5 
Personal benefit payments 93.3 96.2 102.( r 120.9 174.0 143.3 
Current grants 478.7 $15.4 593.0 1 674.6 R980) 1.0.4 
Grants to non-protit institutions 355.1 399.4 467.3 1545.9 686.3 790.4 
Grants to lecal authorities 123.6 115.9 1235.7 t 128.7 211.8 220.0) 
Commonwealth grants for onpassing 114.9 109.4 118.3 122.0 1k44 191.2 
Other 8.7 6.5 7.3 66.7 27.3 28.8 
Other current transfer payments 5.5 153 tT 26.5 33.2 19.0 11.9 
Capital outlays r 2,038.1 LOOLS = 27503 22140 2573.2 2,644.2 
Gross fixed capital expenditure r 1,797.9 1,667.9 1.905.3 2,086.9 2,580.0 2,617.8 
Expenditure an new fixed asscts c 1,838.8 17273 1,922.3 2,052.1) 2,521.2 2,579.2 
Expenditure on second-hand fixed 
assets (net) 40.9 ¢ 59,3 r-17.0 r349 58.8 38.6 
Increase in stocks 4.1 —10,5 59,1 r -36.4 16.9 43.1 
Expenditure on land and intangible 
assets (net) ~15.4 vii rdd4 42.7 19.1 84.1 
Capital transfer paymenis 143.8 163.3 199.5 238, | 149.6 209.7 
Grants to the private sector and public 
financial enterprises 31.5 18.5 36.4 45.4 64.6 133.5 
Grants to local authorities 112.3 144.7 163.1 192.7 85.0 76.2 
Commonwealth grants for onpassing 34.3 30.6 58.3 89.9 24.0) B.S 
Other 38.0 94.1 104.8 102.8 60.9 67.5 
Advances paid (net) 107.6 63.4 60.2 -4117.3 -158.6 -142.4 
To public financial enterprises 12.0 1.2 48.9 421 94.1 46.8 
To the private sector 93.5 53.7 t 163 -157.5 -60,1 91.6 
Ta local authorities 2.1 -1.5 4 -1.9 —4.5 -3.9 
Total r 8,156.6 8,387.8 9,561.9 10,047.9 10.908.7 11,463.60 


Source: Government Finance Stalistics, unpublished data. 


Transactions of government are classified according to an economic 
transactions framework and to purpose. The former classification is 
designed to categorise the cconomic character of a transaction to facilitate 
the study of the macro-economic cffect of government activity on the 
economy. The purpose classification groups transactions with similar 
functions to facilitate the study of the broad purposes of public sector 
spending and the assessment of the effectiveness of outlays in meeting 
government policy objectives, 


STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


State Government finance statistics include the financial activities of 
authorities in the public accounts of the State and the more significant 
government instrumentalities. 
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Outlays 


Current Outlays 


The total outlays of Queensland State authorities in 1992-93 were 
$11,463.0m. This compares with $10,908.7m in 1991-92, an increase of 
3,1 per cent. 


In £992-93, current outlays were $8,818.8m or 76.9 per cent of total 
outlays. The major components of current outlays are general 
government final consumption expenditure, interest payments and 
unrequited transfer payments. 


General government final consumption expenditure is the value of general 
government output produced for its own use for current purposes, 
measured as the cost of goods and services produced, less the value of 
goods and services sold. The value of the gross output is equal to the sum 
of the value of wages and salaries paid and other compensation of 
employees, the value of intermediate consumption of goods and services 
and indirect taxes. 


In 1992-93, final consumption expenditure amounted to $6,095.9m, an 
increase of 5.7 per cent over the corresponding figure for 1991-92. 
Salaries, wages and related payments constituted the greater part of this 
expenditure. These figures are all net of receipts from sales und 
reimbursements. 


11.2 GENERAL GOVERNMENT FINAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE CLASSIFIED BY PURPOSE, 


QUEENSLAND 
({$ million) 

Purpose 7987-88 1988-89 1989-90) 1900-9} 1997-92 7992-93 
General public services 426.4 254.0 299.6 328.1 414.6 353.0 
Public order and safety 446.2 302.6 r 622.6 r 656.3 F212 739.6 
Education r 1,522.9 1,672.0 1,763.3 2,010,5 2,279.6 2,424.5 
Primary and secondary education 884.3 966.1 1,016.7 1.181.2 1,368.0 1,449.7 
Tertiary education r 472.7 56,2 545.1 585.5 664.0 737.0 
Other 165.9 199.8 201.6 273.8 247.5 237.8 
Health 1,039.8 1187.7 1 1,273.7 11.311.1 1,471.0 1,596.0 

Hospital and other institutional services 
and benefits 891.0 1,032.3 1,120.2 1,157.5 1,037.6 1,133.7 
Other 148.8 1 155.5 1153.6 rt 153.6 433.4 462.3 
Social security and welfare 101.0 101.2 r 96.4 t 116.1 136.9 149.8 
Housing and community amenities 7.6 6.0 26.9 14.9 17.8 16.8 
Recreation and culture 48.9 55.4 42.0 159.9 103.8 122.2 
Fuel and energy 0.6 0.5 2.6 r—6.4 14.5 11.4 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 177.8 176.9 188.4 T 201.1 205.2 191.0) 
Mining, manufacturing and construction 32.4 36.1 35.0 r 28.6 35.7 34.1 
‘Transport and communications 213.1 257.2 296.8 1 309.1 264.2 334.8 
Road transpott 193.7 228.7 282.6 1 300.6 249.8 316.1 
Water transport 6.2 13.1 4.2 3.4 6.4 12.8 
Other 13.2 15.3 10.0) 3.0 7.9 5.9 
Other economic affairs 83.8 92.6 T&L4 1 OFF 96.8 $11.3 
Other purposes 1.8 2.0 1.4 0.5 8.7 11.2 
Total r 4,102.3 4,344.2 4,730.2 §,127.5 5,769.9 6,095.9 


Source: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 


The major item of general government final consumption expenditure in 
1992-93 was outlay for educational purposes. Expenditure on primary 
and secondary education was $1,449.7m and on tertiary education 
$737.0m. Other expenditure on education includes outlays on preschools, 
adult education and special education. In 1992-93, outlays on education 
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represented 39.8 per cent of all government final consumption. Outlays 
on heaith ($1,596.0m) constituted 26.2 per cent of the total. 


interest payments include interest paid to service loans and advances. 
They also encompass interest earned on investments made on behalf of 
certain other enterprises and funds and then passed on to those enterprises. 
In 1992-93, the total value of all intercsi payments was $1,483.2m, an 
increase of 5.2 per cent from the amount for 1991-92. Interest payments 
should be considered in conjunction with movements in both interest 
receipts and indebtedness. 


Unrequited current transfer payments comprise transfers of income which 
are made without receiving goods or services in return and which are not 
contractual in nature. These include grants to non-profit organisations 
especially to private schools and welfare organisations, grants to local 
government authorities, personal benefit payments, subsidies to trading 
enterprises and direct taxes paid to the Commonwealth Government. 


In the context of these statistics personal benefit payments are payments 
from general government for the benefit of individuals or houscholds, paid 
either directly to the beneficiary or to public or commercial bodies to 
recompense them for providing goods or services at concessionary rates. 
Tn Queensland, rebates on rates and electricity are provided to eligible 
pensioners and subsidies are paid to transport companies for tax use by 
eligible disabled persons. 


Unrequited transfer payments in 1992-93 were $1,235.1m or 14.0 per cent 
of al] current outlays, a 7.0 per cent increase over the value of unrequited 
transfer payments in 1991-92. 


Capital Outlays Capital outlays compnse expenditure on fixed capital items, grants for 
capital purposes, and advances (loans) to other government entities and to 
the private sector. 


Total capital outlays amounted to $2,644.2m in 1992-93, an increase of 
2.8 per cent over the corresponding amount for 1991-92. 


Expenditure on fixed capital items covers four categories of payments: 


* new fixed assets including wages and salaries paid in connection with 
capital works, less reimbursements received for capital work done for 
others, 


* second-hand fixed assets net of receipts from sales of second-hand 
assets, 


* net outlays from acquisition and disposal of land and intangibles and 


* stocks. 


By far the most important of these elements is the net expenditure on new 
fixed assets. Expenditure on new fixed assets represented 97.5 per cent 
of all capital outlays and in 1992-93 totalled $2,579.2m, an increase of 2.3 
per cent over the corresponding expenditure of the previous year. 


The major components of new fixed asset expenditure in 1992-93 were 
transport and communications ($853.1m), fuel and energy ($584.0m), 
education ($300.5m), general public services ($203.7m), housing and 
community amenities ($178.1m) and agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting ($132.0m). Included in the expenditure on new fixed assets for 
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transport and communications are outlays of $477.3m on road transport, 
$272.0m on rail transport and $92.4m on water transport. 


11.3 EXPENDITURE ON NEW FIXED ASSETS CLASSIFIED BY PURPOSE, QUEENSLAND 


(3 million) 
Purpase 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 f990-9F 1997-92 1992.93 
General public services 75.3 F221 30.3 28.0 154.9 203.7 
Public order and safcty 779 123.5 r 119.0 rll? 109.5 ol? 
Education 149.7 144.5 252.6 284.1 271.2 300.5 
Primary and secondary education 80.3 80.4 T 190.6 157.2 137.6 144.6 
Tertiary cducatton 64.7 57.2 T 46.2 94.4 104.3 130.0 
Other 4.6 6.9 T 15.8 32.5 29.3 25,9 
Health 30.2 39.0 84.7 93.5 111.1 120.4 
Social security and welfare 3.6 49 6.6 vil? o.8 13.5 
Housing and community amenities r 101.6 139.1 224.9 165.9 174.2 178.1 
Recreation and culture 29.9 44.9 r 25.8 r 44.1 147.5 96.9 
Fuel and energy 437.6 376.4 44.2 1515.1 A84.7 384.0 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 122.1 106.1 135.2 130.4 135.6 1324 
Mining. manufacturing and construction 4 1t).5 17.3 r 26.4 2Fah 26.0 
Transpert and communications 669.6 617.3 r 592.9 t 595.2 685.7 853.1 
Road transport 268.3 295.9 318.8 t 296.9 353.2 4773 
Water transport 70.3 53.9 50.9 r Alf 56.0 97.4 
Rail transport 306.1 187.9 120.6 169.4 258.0 272.0 
Other 24.9 79,7 102.6 O70 16.5 11.4 
Other economic affairs 128.6 47.0 ¥ 23.2 r 33.0) 6.2 4 
Other purposes LS 19 3.6 6.3 3.1 S131 
Total r 1,833.8 1,727.3 1,922.3 2,052.0 2,521.2 2,579.2 


Source; Government Finance Slatistics. unpublished dati. 


Receipts 
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Capital transfer payments consist mainly of grants to local government 
authorities, to public financial enterprises and to non-profit organisations 
for capital purposes. 


The receipts of government are divided into two categories. 


Revenue and Granis Recetved. This category comprises the revenue 
raised from regular sources for State Government enterprises plus grants 
received from the Commonwealth Government. 


Financing Items, When the volume of revenue and grants is insufficicnt 
to cover the current and capital outlays of the State Government, the 
difference must be financed. This is normally done by borrowing or by 
reducing financial asscts. 


The major sources of revenue for the State are grants from the 
Commonwealth and taxation revenue. These items accounted for 46.8 per 
cent and 26,7 per cent, respectively, of total] revenue and grants received 
in 1992-93. 


Property income of $1,760.6m, mainly interest received and royalties and 
the net operating surpluses of public trading enterpriscs of $1,321.8m 
represented significant revenue sources for the State for the same period. 


Net operating surpluses of public trading cnterprises represent the surplus 
on trading, Le. sales income minus operating costs and depreciation but 
before interest received and paid transactions are taken into account. 


11.4 RECEIPTS BY ECONOMIC TYPE, QUEENSLAND 
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($ mififon) 
Economic type 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-9} POQT-92 1992-93 
Revenue and grants received r 8, L837 i747 9499 2 4617 fh4i3o 12,313,4 
Taxes, fees and fines r 1,907.9 2,424.5 2,628.5 2,759.2 2,937.3 3,287.8 
Not operating surpluses of public 
trading enterprises r 1,015.9 L178 1,160.8 1,214.6 1,396.6 1,321.8 
Property income r 1,145.1 1,350.5 1,552.8 L477. 1 1,670.6 1,760.6 
Fram public financial enterprises 36.6 26.1 31.6 54.6 127.5 129.7 
Interest received rt 887.8 1,123.1 1,286.4 1,164.6 1,247.0 1,290.7 
Other property income 2201.6 201.2 2347 257.8 296.0 340.2 
Other revenue r J24.9 135.5 181.7 175.4 192.3 162.2 
Grants reccived r 3,992.0 4,093.4 4475 § 4,835.5 §.2162 5.7810 
Current grants r3.474.0 3,583.7 13,9335 4,158.5 4,557.2 4,915.7 
Capital grants r 318.0 509.6 542.0 677.0 659.0 865.3 
Financing transactions r -29.! —786,9 437.3 473.9 Si43 850.3 
Advances received -33.3 —34,1 60.5 —174.8 272.9 311.0 
Net borrowing r 280.4 ~19.1 -16.8 358.4 860.8 1.619.0 
Gencral government 33.0 42.9 r 151.7 1 741.8 1,090.5 2,078.0 
Public trading enterprises 1 247.4 -102.0 —168.4 -383.3 -229.7 458.9 
Deposits received (net) 5 0.3 1&5 tr -568.2 42.1 211.0 
Decrease in investments —20.8 -773.9 r -893.0 t-211.9 —598.3 —2, 781.8 
Decrease in currency and deposits r 411.3 -357.0 190.0 54.8 679.3 446.7 
Increase in provisions 278.9 1319.0 t 354.5 ¥ 336.7 319.8 415.0 
Increase in provisions for depreciation 265.9 292.6 t 317.7 T 334.9 329.4 415.1 
Other r 13.0 t 26.4 36.8 TO.8 9.6 0.1 
Equity capital (net) 38.5 57.7 
Other funds available (net) including 
errors and omissions r -132.5 ThS 20.0 208.9 1278 507.0 
Total r 8,156.6 $387.8 9,561.9 = 10,047.9 = -10,908.7 11,463.0 
Source: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 
Financial The Commonwealth Government’s financial relations with the State cover 


Arrangements two broad areas: 


the provision of financial assistance in the form of grants and advances 
and 


Loan Council review of the borrowing programme nominated by the 
State. 


Commonwealth financial assistance is provided in three main forms: 


* General revenue assistance, which are untied grants to assist in 


Meeting recurrent State outlays. The Financial Assistance Grants are 
the largest Commonwealth payments received by the State and 
represented 48.1 per cent of total grants received by Queensland from 
the Commonwealth in 1992-93. The level and distribution of general 
assistance is detcrmined at the annua! Premiers’ Conference. The 
Commonwealth Grants Commission recommends per capita relativities 
for distribution of general revenue assistance amongst the States, in 
order to compensate for revenue and expenditure disubilities which 
affect the States capacities to provide an average level and range of 
public services, 


General purpose capttal payments, which are untied payments to assist 
with State outlays for capital purposes. Originally they comprised the 
proceeds of borrowings by the Commonwealth on behalf of the States. 
From 1989-90, all general purpose capital assistance has been provided 
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entirely by way of grants. These payments now form a minor 
proportion of Commonwealth financial assistance to Queensland. 


* Specific purpose payments, which are payments to the States to mect 
expenditure the purpose of which is designated by the Commonwealth 
and/or as a condition of the States agreeing ta undertake particular 
actions. The amount and distribution of specific purpose payments are 
usually determined during the Commonwealth’s Budget deliberations. 
Arrangements regarding the implementation of these programs are 
made by discussion between the Commonwealth and the States. In 
1992-93, approximately 73 per cent of such payments to Queensland 
were for recurrent purposes and virtually all were provided as grants. 
Some of these payments are designated to be passed on by the State 
Government ta local government authorities. 


The Loan Council, which comprises Commonwealth and State 
representation, has, up to and including 1992-93 determined the ‘global’ 
limits on borrowings by governments. On 5 July 1993, the Loan Council 
endorsed new arrangements whereby the focus for borrowings will be on 
the financial position of each jurisdiction i.e. its deficit or surplus rather 
than on the borrowing requirement. These arrangements are intended to 
facilitate financial markets’ scrutiny of each jurisdiction. Each State 
determines the distribution amongst its individual authorities, 


Of the grants from the Commonwealth for current purposes in 1992-93, 
the most significant payments are the general purpose Financial 
Assistance Grants representing 56.4 per cent of the total and specific 
purpose grants for education and health which account for 18.8 per cent 
and 14.6 per cent, respectively, of the total. 


Grants from the Commonwealth to Queensland to be used for capital 
purposes during 1992-93 included grants for road transport ($390.6m), 
housing and community amenitics ($167.6m) and education ($162.3m). 
These accounted for 85.6 per cent of total capital grants from the 
Commonwealth in 1992-93. 


11.5 COMMONWEALTH GRANTS RECEIVED BY QUEENSLAND STATE 
AUTHORITIES FOR CURRENT PURPOSES 
($ mitfion) 


Purpose 1992-93 
General public services 38.2 
Public order and safety 19.) 
Edueation 935.4) 

Primary and secondary 423.4 

University 439.7 

Technical and further 477 

Other 12.2 
Health F176 
Social sccurity and welfare 1i6.5 
Recreation and culture 13.0 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 54.3 
Transport and communications 63.8 
Financial Assistance Grant 271A 
Financial Assistance — iocal 128.9 
Other. n.e.c. 70.4 
Total 4,915.7 


Seurce: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 
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11.6 COMMONWEALTH GRANTS RECEIVED BY QUEENSLAND STATE 
AUTHORITIES FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES 
($ million) 


Purpose 1992-93 


Education 162.3 
Primary and secondary 4.0 
University 58.5 
Technical and further 38.0 
Other 1.8 

Health 43 

Housing and community amenities 167.6 

Recreation and culture 3.1 

Transport and communications 440.6 
Road transport 390.6 
Water transport 20.0 
Rail transport 30.0 

Other, t.e.c. 61.5 

Total 8414 


Sovree: Government Finance Statistics, anpublished data. 


Total taxation receipts by Queensland State authorities in 1992-93 were 
$3,288.0m, an increase of 12 per cent over the corresponding amount in 
1991-92. The major forms of State taxation are employers’ payroll tax, 
taxes on financial and capital transactions and motor vehicle taxes. These 
taxes represent 57 per cent of tota) taxation collections by Quecnsland 
authorities. 


11.7 TAXES, FEES AND FINES COLLECTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENT, 
QUEENSLAND 
($ miltion) 


Type of tax 1997-92 1992-93 
Employers’ payroll taxes 642 634 
Taxes on property 
Land taxes 228 209 
Property owners’ contributions to fire brigades 96 100 
Taxes on financial and capita! transactions 568 662 
Taxes on provision of goods and services 
Excises and levies 22 27 
Taxes on government lotteries 182 158 
Poker machine taxes ha 85 
Casino taxes a4 42 
Race betting taxes 7 80 
Taxes on insurance 88 105 
Taxes on the use of goods and the performance of activities 
Vehicle repistration foes and taxcs 373 393 
Stamp duty on vehicle registration 84 108 
Drivers’ licences 20 23 
Road transport and maintenance 41 A7 
Tobacco franchise taxes 154 271 
Liquor franchise taxes 108 108 
Other 5 o 
Fees and fines 
Compulsory fees 147 134 
Fines 53 37 
Total 2,937 3,288 


Source: Taxation Revenue (5506.0). 
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Stamp duties are payable on various documentary transactions which 
require registration. They are included in that category of taxes which 
best describes the purpose of the transaction on which the stamp duty is 
paid. Stamp duties on motor vehicle registration, insurance, gambling and 
financial and capital transactions are allocated to the relevant category of 
taxation, The most significant element of taxes on financial and capital 
transactions is stamp duty on conveyancing. 


Motor vehicle taxes include vehicle registration fees, stamp duty on 
vehicle registration fees, drivers’ licences and road transport and 
maintenance taxes. 


A tobacco franchise licence fee was introduced on 1 January 1989. The 
general rate was increased to 75 per cent of the value of wholesale sales 
made from 1 October 1992, 


Gaming machines were introduced to Queensland clubs and hotels in 
March 1992. A gaming machine tax is appiied at a rate of 3 per cent of 
tumover. 


The liabilities of the State and its more significant instrumentatities were 
$16,760m at 30 June 1993. Offset against this amount are the financial 
assets held in the form of cash and deposits, advances paid and other 
lending. The value of these assets held at 30 June 1993 was $14,834m, 
giving a net financial position of $1,926m at this time. 


11.8 LIABILITIES AND FINANCIAL ASSETS OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT, 
QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE —- PRESENT VALUE 


{$ million) 
Particulars 1992 1903 
Liabilities L4. 772 16,760 
Cash and depesits 651 TiO 
Advances 2.815 2,631 
Oiher borrowing 11,306 $3,420 
Financial assets LS?? i4,. 834 
Cash and deposits 250 31 
Advances 1,458 1,395 
Other lending 10,168 13,389 
Net financial position (a) 2,896 1,926 


(a) Total liabilities Jess total financial assets. 
Source: Public Scetor Financial Assets and Liabilities (5513.0). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Queenstand’s 20 city councils, three town councils and 111 shire 
councils collectively had outlays of $1,801.1m in 1992-93. This 
represented an increase of 5.5 per cent over that for 1991-92. 


Road transport, mainly road maintenance, is the major item of final 
consumption expenditure, This amounted to $173.3m in 1992-93, 


The major component of new fixed capital expendilure in 1992-93 was 
outlay on housing and community amenities ($347.3m)}, comprising 
sanitation and protection of the environment ($183.7m) and water supply 


Receipts 
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($136.0m). A total of $308.2m was spent on transport and 
communications, mainly road transport ($305.1). 


11.9 LOCAL GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS, QUEENSLAND 
($ million) 


Economic type 1997-92 1992-93 p 
Current outlays 922.0 GIS.2 
General government final consumption expenditure 539.7 570.9 
Interest paid 3245.6 290.0 
Subsidies paid 3.4 5.0 
Current grants — — 
Levies paid to othcr government authorities 53.4 49.2 
Capital outlays 784.5 835.9 
Expenditure on new fixed assets 819.0 893.5 
Expenditure on second-hand fixed asscts (net) 20.7 -21.3 
Expenditure on land and intangible assets (net) -13.8 -13.7 
Capital transfer payments — 27.4 
Total 1,706.5 1,801.1 


Source: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 


11.10 LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE, QUEENSLAND 


($ million} 
Purpose 1991-92 7992.93 p 
Gencral public services 160.5 154.4 
Health 27,5 28.7 
Housing and community amenities 779 89.9 
Recreation and culture 138.3 147.7 
Transport and communications 164.4 172.0 
Other Gineluding plant hire surplus) 28.9 21.9 
Total 539.7 570.9 


Source: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 


11.11 LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON NEW FIXED ASSETS, 


QUEENSLAND 
($ miifion) 
Purpose 1997-92 1992-93 p 
General public services 48.6 50.0 
Housing and community amenities 289.3 347.3 
Recreation and culture 60.1 80.7 
Transport and communications 315.2 308.2 
Other 105.8 107.3 
Total 819.0 893.5 


Source: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 


Local authorities finance their day-to-day operations mainly from taxes 
(rates), sales and charges for services and government grants, while the 
provision of capital works and services is financed mainly through loan 
raisings supplemented by government subsidies. 


Charges, rather than rates, are frequently imposed by local authorities for 
provision of water, sewerage and transport services. Current costs 
associated with the provision of these services are deducted from the 
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revenuc from such charges and the resultant net operating surplus of 
public trading enterprises is included as revenue received. 


Grants and subsidies are paid to local authoritics by both the 
Commonwealth and State Governments. The main Commonwealth 
funding provided to local authorities is paid through the State Gavcrnment 
for general purpose assistance. The amount allocated under this 
arrangement for 1992-93 was $128.9m. 


From 1 July 1991 Commonwealth funding of local authority roads has 
been paid as ‘identified’ general purpose grants and recorded as current 
grants. The amount reccived by Queensland local authorities under this 
atrangement in 1992-93 was $62.2m. Prior to 1991-92 the equivalent 
grants were classified as capital. 


11.12 LOCAL GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS, QUEENSLAND 


(3 mitfion) 
Economic type GGT -G2 1992-93 p 
Revenue and erants received 1,687.5 1,846.3 
Taxes, fees and fines BOSS A787 
Net operating surpluses of public trading enterprises 381.0 398.8 
Property income 80.6 62.6 
Other revenue 98.1 129.2 
Current grants 228.3 253.7 
Capital grants 90.9 123.3 
Financing transactions i9f 45.2 
Advances received (net) AS 3.9 
Net borrowing 136.3 103.0 
Deposits received (net) 26.4 28.6 
Other -139.1 -173.0 
Total 1,706.5 1,801.1 


Seurce: Government Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 


Local authoritics have also received grants directly from the 
Commonwealth. The programs have included the provision of facilities 
for aged or disabled persons and children’s services. Direct assistance 
was also received under the Local Capital Works Program to provide 
economic and social benefits as part of the Federal Government’s 
employment strategy. 


11.13 LOCAL GOVERNMENT TAXES, FEES AND FINES COLLECTED IN 


QUEENSLAND 
{3 mififon) 
Tax 1997-92 1992-93 p 
Taxes on properly (tates) 720 770 
Fees and fines 88 oF 
Total 309 367 


Source: ‘Taxation Revenue (55060). 


Rates on property are the main taxes collected by local government 
authorities. The main fees and fines collected in 1992-93 were building 
feces ($40.0m) and parking fines ($7.9m). Fines are also imposed for 
non-compliance with library, anti-litter and animal contro] regulations. 


PRIVATE FINANCE 


The Australian financial system consists of banks and a range of 
non-banking financial institutions. The non-banking secter includes 
building societies, credit unions, money market corporations 
(‘merchant banks’), finance cumpanies, msurance companies, 
superannuation funds and variews forms of fund managers, such as 
unit trusts. 


The mechanism by which these financial institutions enable funds, or 
value, ta be exchanged between purties is termed the payments systen. 
The essential elements of this non-cash system are payment for goods of 
services, clearing of payment instructions and settlement. Clearing is the 
sorting, accounting and transporting process between institutions, while 
scitlement refers to the exchange of final value between institutions to 
extinguish net obligations after clearing. 


Since 1980 there have been substantial changes im the Australian financial 
system. These changes have emanated primanly from a committee 
established to inquire into the Australian financial system, the Campbell 
~. Committee, followed by a further review known as the Martin Review 
Committee. As a result there has been substantia! dereguiation of the 
Australian financial system and the entry of new banks inte the system. 


Banks In June 1994, Australia’s banking system comprised a central bank (the 
Reserve Bank of Australia) which has a supervisory role, four large 
nationally operating banking groups which dominate the sector and 
provide widespread banking services and an extensive retail branch 
network within Australia, three state banks and 29 smaller banking 
groups. most of which are foreign owned and tend to concentrate on 
specific regions or types of client. 


The Martin Committee report which was issued in November 1991 
detailed the responsibilities of the Reserve Bank as being that of 
preserving contidence in the banking system as a whole, promoting the 
stability and integrity of the banking system and of the payments system 
protecting bank deposits, 


In Australia, banks and their subsidiarics contro! about half of the assets 
of the financial system and approximately 70 per ccnt of the banking 
assets of Australia are on the books of the four major national banks. 


In recent years the State and Federal Governments have sought to 
decrease the degree of regulation imposed on the financial sector and the 
banks i particular, such that controls on most bank interest rates and 
foreign exchange rates have been relaxed. 


Significant amendments were made to the 1959 Banking Act in January 
1990 which formalised supervision requirements and restructured the 
banking industry. These changes effectively removed the distinction 
between trading and savings banks, formally replaced the Statutory 
Reserve Deposit requirement with a non-callable deposit requirement and 
gave the Reserve Bank explicit powers in respect of prudential 
supervision of banks. 


in February 1990, the limit of 50 per cent on foreign ownership of money 
market dealers was removed. Further changes included the reduction, in 
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May 1990, of the Prime Asscts Ratio fram 10 per cent to 6 per cent of 
bank assets, to be held in high quality liquid asscts. 


Since January 1990, nominal interest rates have been lowered in response 
to changes in the economic conditions. The high rates which helped ta 
curb the excessive growth of 1988 and 1989 ceased to be necessary as the 
economy slowed. 


During 1990, parts of the financial system experienced considerable 
disruption. Confidence of small investors was shaken by the collapse of 
several State banks and non-bank financial institutions which had grown 
rapidly to become substantial repositorics of household savings. 


During 1992-93, there were three official inquiries into the large losses 
incurred by State Government owned financial enterprises. The inquiries 
attributed primary responsibility for the losses incurred to the 
managements and boards of the institutions concerned. 


In December 1992, the Banking Legislation Amendment Act amended the 
Banking Act 1959 to allow forcign banks the option of operating in 
Australia with a branch structure. Approval of the change in status of 

* foreign banks would depend on the bank being able to meet the Reserve 
Bank’s prudential requirements. 


The overall result of the changes in the Australian financial system has 
been increased competition between the various financial institutions and 
a reduction in the institutionalised differences between them. This has 
resulted in the banks releasing a wide array of deposit and loan products 
in order to attract various customer markets. 


Australia’s electronic payments system is continuing to prow rapidly. 
During 1992-93 further expansion occurred in Electronic Funds Transfer 
Point of Sale (EFTPOS) for retail transactions. The number of EFTPOS 
terminals in Australia at June 1993 was 30,486, an increase of 16 per cent 
over the June 1992 figure of 26,260. The growth of Automatic Teller 
Machine (ATM) installations slowed over recent years but access of card 
holders has continued to grow, due to agreements among financial 
institutions for reciprocal use of machines. Measured per head of 
population, Australia ranked in the top six countries for both EFTPOS and 
ATM terminal numbers in 1991. 


11.14 ALL BANKS: DEPOSITS AND LENDING, QUEENSLAND 
($ milfton) 


Particulars June 1992 fa) June 1993 (a) 


Deposits 26,6011 27.846 
Current 5,269 FART 
Term {b} 12,833 12.479 
Investment savings 3,997 4.194 
Other 4,503 3,780 

Other lending (c) (d) 25,205 30,677 


(a) Average of weekly figures for June. (b) Including certificates af deposit. (¢) Excluding public 
secior securities held by banks and commercial lending through intermediaries. {d} Exchiding non-resi- 
dent loans. 


Source: Reserve Bank of Australia. 


Total bank deposits in Queensland averaged $27,846m per week for June 
1993, an increase of 4.7 per cent on the June 1992 figure of $26,601m. 
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Lending increased by 22 per cent from $25,205m for the average weckly 
figure for June 1992 to $30,677m in June 1993. 


Building societies are established under State or Territory legislation, 
primarily to raise funds to assist members by granting loans, secured on 
mortgage, to build or acquire homes. These societics are either permanent 
or terminating (coaperative housing) societies. 


Permanent building societies raise most of their funds from the public 
while terminating societies rely heavily on funds from government and 
other financial institutions. 


11.15 PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETIES, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars I9OUY-GT TOUT .O2 
Number of socicties 10 9 
S000 $000 

Liabilities 3,071, 707 F507, 424 
Withdrawable shares 1,221,088 1,407,270 
Borrowings 1,642,909 1,921,240 
Other 207,770 238,894 
Assets 3,071,767 3567424 
Amount owing on loans 2,258,387 2,780,318 
Bills. bonds, other securities 551,746 508,995 
Other 261,634 277.61 | 
Expenditure 379,199 364,481 


Inceme 412,785 410,781 


Source: Public Finance Statistics, unpublished data. 


Particudars 1990-97 1901-92 
Number of societies 459 430) 
$7000 5 '000 
Liabilities 70,320 90,902 
Loans 
Banks 16,109 38,909 
Government 30,725 29,506 
Other 15,750 13.465 
Other labilities 7,736 9,022 
Assets 70.520 90,902 
Amount owing on leans 60,198 80,347 
Other 10,122 10,555 
Expenditure 7,817 8,933 


Income. 8,563 9,583 


Source: Publig Finance Statistics. unpublished data. 


Finance companies are corporations which rely substantially on 
borrowings from the financial markets and whose provision of finance is 
predominantly in the form of business and commercial lending instalment 
credit to finance retail sales by others or other loans to individuals. 
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11.17 FINANCE COMPANIES, QUEENSLAND (a} 


(3 miitior) 
Particulars 1992 1993 
Finanec lease receivables 1,701.4 1,477.6 
Loans outstanding to individuals 
For housing 80.7 68.7 
For other purposes 1,293.1 1,346.6 


Other loans and advances 2,455.9 2,462.1 


(a) At Junc af cach year. 


Certain types of financial institutions which operate in Queensland have 
been excluded, These institutions include authorised money market 
dealers, pastoral finance companies, cash management trusts, insurance 
companies and superannuation schemes. Data on these institutions are 
not generally available at the State level. 


Credit cooperatives or ‘credit unions’ operate by predominantly 
borrowing from and providing finance ta, their own members. 


11.18 CREDIT COOPERATIVES, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 1990-91 POG} -02 
Credit cooperatives on register (a) 34 34 
Number of members (a} 347,310 356,885 
S000 $00 
Income 
Interest on loans 163,125 156,839 
Income from placements and other deposits (b) 14,752 12,874 
Tncome from securities 6,383 6,664 
Other 13,135 15,850 
fotal 197,395 £92,227 
Expenditure 
Interest on borrowing 115,516 99,537 
Wages, salaries, ctc. 26,250 28045 
Other administrative expenses (Cc) 25,927 26.814 
Other 21,189 24,631 
Total 188,882 179,027 


Liabilities 
Members” funds 


Share capital 3,445 3,548 
Deposits 1,085,313 1,230,624 
Other 90,194 106,940 
Total £78,952 1,347,422 
Assets 
Loans to members 929.236 1,044,646 
Other 249.716 296,476 


Total £178,952 L,342,122 


fa) Ac 30 June. (b) Including interest on deposits with banks. (c) Including bad debts wnitten off and 
allowances for doubtful debts. 


As a result of recommendations arising from a joint investigation by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, Treasury and Reserve Bank of Australia 
aimed at rationalising finance statistics, statistical collections were 
introduced to measure lending activity by significant lenders in the fields 
of housing for owner occupation, personal, commercial and lease finance. 


ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 
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In 1992-93, total financial commitments in Queensland for housing 
finance, for owner occupation, increased 33.6 per cent from the total for 
1991-92. Commercial finance commitments increased 18.9 per cent and 
personal finance commitments increased 6.9 per cent whilst lease finance 
was up 23.8 per cent. Banks continued to be the dominant financing 
institution in all sectors with the exception of lease finance, which was 
dominated by finance companies. 


11.19 TYPE OF FINANCIAL COMMITMENT, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


(3 million) 
Housing finance 

for owner Personal Cammercial Lease 
Lender Occupation finance firiance finance 
Banks 6,167.5 2,501.0 $877.0 295 2 
Permanent building secietics 1,220.5 _ — = 
Credit cooperatives — 365.3 — — 
Finance companics — 9249.6 1,496.6 622.1 
Moncy market corporations — — — 108.4 
Other {a) 366.8 122.6 497.6 THA 
Total 7,754.9 3,918.6 10,871.2 1,103.1 


fa) Including Queensland Housing Cammission. 


Sources: Housing Finance for Owner Occupalian, Australia (5609.0). Personal Finance, Australia 
(3642.0), Commercial Finance, Australia (5643.0). Lease Finance, Australia (5644.05, 
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Tourism, the arts, sport and recreational activities, enjoyed as leisure 
pursuits by Queensland residents and by visitors from interstate and 
overseas, are also the means by which an increasing number of 
Queenslanders earn their living. Expansion in many leisure related 
businesses has been dramatic in recent years and has encouraged 
more organisations to have a commercial involvement. 


Tourism has been a growth area in Austraha throughout the 1980s and 
into the 1990s and Queensland has led the way in that growth. As a 
generator of economic activity, employment and foreign exchange 
earnings, tourism growth has been strong in Queensland and promises 
opportunity for increasing economic benefits for the future. 


TOURISM 


In the period 1984 to 1988, the number of international visiters to 
Australia doubled following an annual growth rate of 25 per cent in 
the 3 years to 1988. Analysis by the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) revealed that, during that 
time, Australia experienced one of the highest growth rates in 
international visitors among OECD countries. 


In 1989, the number of overseas visitors to Australia decreased following 
World Expo 88 and the Bicentenary celebrations. The domestic airline 
pilots dispute further reduced the visitor intake in the latter half of 1989 
and early 1990, particularly in north Queensland. As 1990 progressed, 
however, recovery was achieved with annual growth in overseas visitor 
numbers to Australia of 6.5 per cent in 1990 followed by increases of 7.0) 
per cent in 1991 and 9.8 per cent in 1992, In 1993, the number of 
overseas visitors to Australia almost reached the 3 million mark for the 
first time with an increase of 15.1 per cent over the previous year’s total. 


Domestic tourism, although growing at a much slower rate than 
international tourism to Australia, is still the major component of the 
Australian tourism market. It currently constitutes around 76 per cent of 
tourism demand in Australia when measured in terms of visitor nights. 
Qucensland’s shure has generally been growing at a faster rate than the 
national average, although, in 1989-90, it suffered the negative effects of 
the pilots dispute and the decline after World Expo 88. 


Since its inception in 1979, the Queensland Tourist and Travel 
Corporation (QTTC) has played an important part in the devclopment of 
the Queensland tourist industry. The QTTC is managed by a Board of 
Directors appointed by and responsible to the Minister for Tourism, Sport 
and Racing, The tourism industry comprises many individual operators 
and small businesses which are not in a position to undertake the 
expensive destinationa] marketing that is necessary to expand the industry. 
The role of the Corporation is to market and develop the tourism industry, 
maximising its economic, social and environmental benefits to 
Queensland. 
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12.1 ESTIMATES OF TOURIST EXPENDITURE AND CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE ECONOMY 


Percentage 
change, 
1901-97 ta 
Particulars 1990-9] 7991-92 1091-92 
Australia 
Tourist expenditure ($m) 
Domestic travellers 17,900 18,400 2.8 
international visitors 7.200 8.200 13.9 
Total 25,100 26,600 6.0} 
Income generated ($m) 
Domestic travellers 12,700 13,100 3.1 
Internationa) visitors $300) 6,000 13.2 
Total 18,000 19,100 6.1 
Proportion of GDP at factor cost (2) 3.4 5.6 
Employment derived (persons) 
ee Domestic. tourism 320,000 322.00) 0.6 
International tourism 130,000 144,900 108 
Total 450.000 466,000 3.6 
Proportion of total employment (%) 3.8 6.U 
Qucensland 
Tourist expenditure ($m) 6,800 7,400 8.8 
Income gencrated ($m)} 4,600 5,000 8.7 
Employment derived (persons) 116,000 123,000 6.0 
Proportion of total employment (&)} 5.4 92 Fe 


Seurce: Bureau of Tourism Research. 


The Bureau of Tourism Research (BTR) has estimated that during 
1991-92, international and domestic tourism generated an income of 
$19,100m (or 5.6 per cemt of Gross Domestic Product at factar cost) and 
provided jobs directly and indirectly for 466,000 persons in Australia. 
Around 70 per cent of both earnings and employment were generated by 
domestic tourism with 30 per cent derived from international tourism. 
Inbound international tourism is estimated to have made an addition to 
foreign exchange of about $8,200m in 1991-92. 


The Queensland component of the BTR estimates is approximately 
$5,000m in income from tourism providing an estimated 123,000 jobs or 
9.2 per cent of the employed labour force in 1991-92, 


The BTR has forecast growth in international visitor arrivals into 
Australia of 8 per cent a year until the turn of the century and growth in 
domestic tourism visitor nights of 2 per cent a year. The Australian 
Tourist Commission has higher growth targets of 11 per cent a year for 
intemationa) visitors — that is, 6.5 million international arrivals a year by 
the year 2000 — and 4 per cent a year for domestic tourism growth. 


Confidence in and profitability of the Australian tourist accommodation 
industry are currently recovering following difficult times in some 
regions. Many accommodation operators have suffered low occupancy 
rates and financial hardship in recent years through tapid capacity 
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expansion having outpaced growth in room night sales and through 
adverse domestic impacts of Australia’s economic downtum. However, 
occupancy rates nationally have shown sustained improvement since late 
1992 and tourism industry authorities are signalling that any current 
oversupply in hotel and motel accommodation will be a transient 
phenomenon, especially in Queensland, Western Australia and Northern 
Territory where new construction will be needed in the 1990s over and 
above that already in the pipeline. Brisbane, Gold Coast and the Cairns 
and Far North Queensland regions are cited as requiring more hotel and 
motel capacity by the late 1990s than is currently planned, 


By 1988, the annual number of overseas visitors to Australia had reached 
2.25 million after increases of around 25 per cent a year for 3 successive 
years. There was a decrease of 7.5 per cent to 2.08 million in 1989, 
followed by annual growth of 6.5 per cent to 2.21 million in 1990, 7.0 per 
cent to 2.37 million in 1991, 9.8 per cent to 2.60 million in 1992 and by 
15.1 per cent to almost 3 million in 1993, 


12.2 INTERNATIONAL VISITORS TO AUSTRALIA BY COUNTRY OF RESIDENCE 


7992 £993 Percentage 
Country of ceraariere, 
residence "000 ‘000 % 1992 te [993 
Japan 629.9 670.6 22.4 6.5 
Other Asia 489.2 681.6 22.7 39.3 
UK and Ireland 298.7 319.4 10.7 71 
Other Europe 273.8 308.8 101.3 12.8 
New Zealand 447.6 AQK.6 16.6 li4 
USA and Canada 311.8 328.8 11.0 3.4 
Other countries 152.3 188.1 6.3 245 
Total 2,603 3 2,996.2 106.0 15,1 


Smerce: Overseas Anivels aod Departures (3402.0). 


12.3 INTERNATIONAL VISITORS TO AUSTRALIA BY MAIN STATE OR 
TERRITORY OF INTENDED STAY 


1902 1903 Percentage 


pe change, 
State ar Territory "HOO ‘000 % 7992 to 1993 
New South Wales 1,132.3 1,311.6 43.5 15.8 
Victoria 361.9 398.0 13.3 10.0 
Queensland 704.8 857.1 28.6 21.4 
South Australia 56.9 67.1 2.2 18.0 
Western Australia 212.0 263.6 8.8 Ad 
Tasmania 15.5 18.9 1.6 21.5 
NT 21.0 27.6 0.9 31.3 
ACT 20.) 23.4 0.8 17.4 
Not stated TRS 28.6 1.0 63.7 
Australia 2,603.3 2,996.2 100.0 15.1 


Source: Overseas Arcivals and Departures (3402.0). 


The proportions of visitors Market shares by origin region in terms of 
visitor numbers to Australia in 1993 were Japan 22.4 per cent, other Asia 
22.7 per cent, New Zealand 16.6 per cent, United Kingdom and Ireland 
10.7 per cent, other Europe 10.3 per cent and Canada and United States 
of America 11.0 per cent. 
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The proportion of overseas visitors to Australia who specified Queensland 
as their main State of intended stay peaked at 23.2 per cent in 1988, then 
declined to 21.3 per cent in 1989 followed by strong growth to 23.7 per 
cent in 1990, to 26.0 per cent in 1991, to 27.1 per cent in 1992 and to 28.6 
per cent in 1993. The relative importance of Queensland as a tourist 
destination is clearly increasing at a significant rate. 


In 1993, the major source of international visitors to Australia who 
specified their main State of intended stay as Queensland, was Japan with 
38.3 per cent of the State visitor total, followed by other Asia with 20.8 
per cent, New Zealand with 17.6 per cent, United Kingdom and other 
Europe, 10.3 per cent and North Ametica, 7.0 per cent. 


The fastest growing origin market in 1993 for international tourism to 
Queensland was other Asia (principally Singapore, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong) with 69.2 per cent growth in ‘main State of mtended stay’ visitor 
numbers, followed by other Europe with 21.3 per cent growth. 


A holiday is the prime focus of most international visitors. This is 
illustrated by the fact that 77 per cent of artivals state ‘holiday’ as their 
reason for visiting Queensland compared with 12 per cent ‘visiting 
relatives’ and 4 per cent ‘business’, 


PROPORTION OF INTERNATIONAL VISITORS TO 
AUSTRALIA BY M4IN STATE OR TERRITORY 
GF INTENDED STAY, 1993 
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PROPORTION OF INTERNATIONAL VISITORS TO 
QUEENSLAND (MAIN STATE OF INTENDED STAY) 
BY COUNTRY OF RESIDENCE, 1993 
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12.4 QUEENSLAND MAIN STATE OF INTENDED STAY: INTERNATIONAL 
VISITORS BY COUNTRY OF RESIDENCE 


99} i992 1993 Percentage 
Country of ————————“— —— change, 
residence 000 ‘O00 ‘O08 % 19902 ro 1993 
Asia 
Japan 238.9 289.0 328.4 38.3 i3.6 
Other 69.) 105.5 178.6 20.8 9,2 
Kurepe 
United Kingdem 
and Ireland 39,7 44.5 49.4 5.8 11.2 
Other 29.5 32.1 38.9 4.5 21.3 
New Zeuland 144.7 137.0 150.5 17.6 9.9 
North America 
Canada 10.6 7 10.0 se 3.1 
United States 45.7 435 50.0) 5.8 15h 
Other 38.0 43.6 $1.2 6.0 17 
Total 616.1 704.8 #57.1 160.0 21.6 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Deparlures (3402.0). 


. While Queensland’s (main State of intended slay) share of the 
international visitor market was 28.6 per cent in 1993, compared with 43.8 
per cent for NSW, the total number of international visitors who travel to 
Queensland annually is much greater than ‘main State of intended stay’ 
numbers, According to the BTR’s International Visitor Survey (IVS), 51 
per cent of visitors to Australia in 1993 spent at least one night in 
Queensland and 26 per cent of all international visitor nights were spent 
in Queensland. 


In terms of visitor nights for 1993, the major origin market for overseas 
visitors to Queensland was other Europe {other than United Kingdom and 
[reland) with 21.1 per cent, followed by United Kingdom and Ireland with 
17.8 per cent, New Zealand with 15.6 per cent, other Asia 14.7 per cent, 
Japan 12.2 per cent and Canada and the United States with 11.5 per cent. 


12.56 QUEENSLAND MAIN STATE OF INTENDED STAY: INTERNATIONAL 
VISITORS BY REASON FOR JOURNEY 


9G] 1992 £903 


Reason for Journey ‘G0 HHO GO) Per cent 
Holiday 445.0 $30.9 601.0 Til 
Visiting relatives 91.4 88.3 100.0 11.7 
Business 25.3 29.6 33.0 3.8 
Other 54,3 56.0 63.0 Ta 


Total 616.1 704.8 857.1 100.0 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (3402.0). 


Information for 1992 from the International Visitor Survey also reveals 
that, of total visitors to Australia, 18 per cent visited Brisbane, 25 per cent 
visited the Gold Coast, 24 per cent travelled to the Great Barrier Reef 
region and 21 per cent visited Cairns. Travellers from Japan (77 per cent), 
Germany (60 per cent), Canada (56 per cent), Scandinavia (54 per cent) 
and the USA (50 per cent), were most likely to visit destinations in 
Queensland. 


Inbound International 
Airport Movements 
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12.6 INTERNATIONAL VISITOR NIGHTS (a) IN AUSTRALIA AND 
QUEENSLAND PROPORTION BY COUNTRY OF RESIDENCE 


Proportion of 


visitor mighis 
Visitor nights in spent in Visétor nights in 
Austratia Gueenstand OGueensiand 
Country of —_— SO 
residence 1992 1993 F992 1903 1992 THOS 
Miffien = Mitlion & & Million Million . 

Asia 

Japan 4.3 47 50) 44 7A? 2.07 12.2 

Other 13.8 15.) IL 17 1.52 2.49 14.7 
Europe 

UK and Ireland 13.2 122 24 25 3.12 3.03 17.8 

Other 10,7 12.2 a7 a0 2.8 3.58 341] 
New Zealand 7.2 7.8 30} 34 2.19 2.603 15.6 
North America 

Canada LF } Rg 32 \ 22 0.55 } 1.95 LS 

United States 62 pia Oe 15 
Other 3.6 43 21 28 0.78 1.20 71 
Total 61.8 65,1 25 26 15.20 0 ©«616.97 = 100.0 


{a} Visitors aped 15 years and over. 
Seurce; Bureau of Tourism Research, fnterrational Visitor Survey. 


Average expenditure in Australia by overseas visitors in 1993 was $1,794: 
ranging from $1,118 for New Zealanders to $2,634 for continental 
European visitors. Average expenditure a day ranged from $47 for 
visitors from the United Kingdom and Ireland to $198 for Japanese 
visitors. Average length of stay in 1993 by overseas visitors was 23 
nights. Japanese visitors spent an average of 7 nights in Australia 
followed by 17 nights for New Zealanders up to 41 nights for visitors 
from the United Kingdom and Ireland. 


12.7 INTERNATIONAL VISITORS (a) TO AUSTRALIA: EXPENDITURE AND 
LENGTH OF STAY 


Average Average Average 


expenditure tr nights spent i expenditure 
Austratia Australia per day 

Country of Ss SO 
residence 1992 {993-992 1993 1992 1993 

$ & No. No. & 5 
Japan 1,241 1.388 g ? 138 198 
Other Asia 2,515 2,147 32 25 72 RO 
UK and Ireland 2,174 1.909 7 4] 46 7 
Other Europe 2,470 3,634 41 40 60 6b 
New Zealand 1,100 1,118 18 17 eh ob 
USA and Canada 1,925 2.108 7 28 7 72 
Other countrics 1,697 1,807 28 28 tl 65 
All visitors 1,760 1,794 25. 2 7U 7a 


{a} Visitors aged 15 years und over. 
Source: Bureau of Tourism Research, international Visitor Survey. 


Of the five international airporis on the eastern seaboard of Australia, 
Queensland has three — Brisbane, Cairns and Townsville. Scheduled 
international aircraft movements into Townsville ceased after March 1991 
but recommenced in November 1992. The number of inbound passenger 
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movements to Queensland’s international airports grew by 19.5 per cent 
in 1993 compared with an Australian total increase of 9.8 per cent for the 
year. 


Percentage 

change, 

Port IGG} 1992 1903 1992 to 1993 

PASSENGERS {a} 

Brisbane 616,536 678,475 795,414 17.2 

Cairns 196,395 286,926 356,161 24.1 

Townsville (b) 1,621 (b} 362 2,435 fs 

Queensland $44,552 965,763 1,154,019 19.5 

Australia 4,354,044 4,670,465 5,128,071 98 
AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS 

Brisbane 5.811 6,040 6,727 1L4 

Cairns 2,411 3,838 4,412 15.0) 

= Townsville (b) 44 (h) 18 104 - 

Queensland 8,466 9,896 11,243 13.6 

Australia 37,088 40,560 43,058 7.6 


{a) Fare paying passengers. (b) International aircraft scheduled movements into Townsville ceased after 
March 1991 and resumed in November 1992. 


Source. Department of Transport. 


Cairns is the fifth busiest international airport in Australia after Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane and Perth. Cairns and Brisbane, respectively, are 
the first and second fastest growing of Australia’s international airports. 
The annual increase in overseas passenger arrivals to Cairns was 24.1 per 
cent in 1993 compared with 17.2 per cent for Brisbane. In 1992, 
Queensland overtook Victoria as Australia’s second major gateway, after 
Sydney. 


The need to expand terminal facilities at Brisbane and Cairns international 
airports has been recognised. The Cairns Port Authority undertook an 
expansion comprising 600 metres of runway, 2 kilometres of taxiways, 4 
hectares of apron and a new international passenger terminal which was 
completed in August 1990. Concurrently, the Civil Aviation Authority 
constructed a new $25m control tower and radar installation. A further 
development study to look at the need for major expansion of airport 
facilities was commissioned by the Cairns Port Authority early in 1993. 


In Brisbane, work is in progress on a new $250m terminal building for 
completion in late 1995 or earty 1996. This follows completion in March 
1992 of one of Brisbane’s biggest civil engineering projects, a $44m sand 
fill foundation for the terminal in which 4 million cubic metres of sand 
were dredged from shipping channels in Moreton Bay and pumped 
overiand to the terminal site. The fill needed 12 months to settle before 
construction of the termina] could begin. About $4m was spent on interim 
upgrading of the present imternational terminal in 1992 to ensure 
passenger needs are met until the opening of the new terminal. 


Photas: Queensland Tourist and Travel Corporation 


Grapes ready for the vintage, Stanthorpe 


Photos: Queenstand Tourtst and Travel Corporation 


Mining tor gems, Ernerald 
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12.10 TOTAL DOMESTIC VISITOR NIGHTS (a}, STATES AND AUSTRALIA 


State or Territory visited 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
Northem Territory 
ACT 


Australia 
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The new Brisbane terminal wil] comprise three levels and have nine 
aircraft gates initially, most with enclosed bridges. Later development 
stages envisage expansion to 14 aircraft gates and to 24 gates, 
respectively, to mcet passenger demand into the twenty-first century. 


Domestic tourism constitutes approximately 76 per cent of visitor nights 
in Australia. Although daily expenditure of domestic tourists is said by 
BTR to be comparable to that of international tourists (at around $70 to 
$80 a day), only part of that expenditure for domestic tourists is additional 
to their normal consumption expenditure in Australia. In terms of visitor 
nights, domestic tourism in Australia during 1993 increased by 1.2 per 
cent compared with the total for 1992, 


Domestic tourism in Queensland, however, decreased 0.8 per cent from 
$4.6 million visitor nights in 1992 to 54.2 million visitor nights in 1993. 
This accounted for 25.8 per cent of the total Australian market. Interstate 
visitor nights in Queensland increased by 6.9 per cent to 24.4 million in 
1993 while intrastate visitor nights decreased by 6,3 per cent fo 29.8 
million. 


12.9 DOMESTIC VISITOR NIGHTS (a), QUEENSLAND 
(000) 


Percentaye 


change, 
Source of visifor 1997 1992 1993 1992 to [993 
Interstate 24,541 22,851 24,436 69 
Intrastate 35,527 31,781 29,772 #3 
Total 60,069 54,632 54,207 0.8 


(4) Australian residenty aged 14 years and overt. 
Source: Bureau of Tourism Research, Domestic Touwrtsen Monitor. 


Of total domestic tourism in Queensland in 1993, 43 per cent of visitor 
nights were spent in the dwellings of friends or relatives compared with 
19 per cent in hotels and motels with facilities, 10 per cent in rented flats, 
units and houses, 7 per cent in caravan parks, 4 per cent other camping or 
caravanning and 3 per cent in own holiday house or flat. 


Percentage 


199] 1992 1993 change, 

1992 to 

Mullion oe iMfiifion % Mitlion fi 1993 
65.2 29.6 62.8 30.3 64.2 30.6 2.1 
39.7 18.0) 34.7 16.7 36.4 173 5.1 
60.1 27.3 54.6 26.3 54.2 25.8 Ais 
16.6 75 16.3 79 16.5 74 14 
24.4 11.1 244 11.8 22.7 10.8 6.5 
6.6 3,0 65 3.1 7A 3.5 15.0 
4.2 1.9 43 2.4 43 2.1 0.1 
3.2 1.3 3.9 1.9 41 2.0) o.4 


226.0 100.0 207.5 100.0 210.0 HH).O 12 


{a} Australiao residents aged 15 years and over. 


Source: Bureau of Tourism Research, Domestic Tourism Monitor. 
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TOURIST ACCOMMODATION 


There were 56,733 rooms and units available in Queensland for 
short-term accommedation in December quarter 1993. Licensed 
hotels with facilities provided 17,917 rooms; motels and guest houses 
with facilities had 22,208 rooms and 16,608 were self-contained 
holiday units, flats and houses. In addition, visitor hostels 
(backpacker establishments} provided 7,863 bed spaces and 
predominantly short-term caravan parks provided 21,469 powered 
and unpowered sites and cabins, etc. 


12.11 TOURIST ACCOMMODATION: ROOMS AVAILABLE IN HOTELS, 
MOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES WITH FACILITIES 
BY STAR GRADING, QUEENSLAND 


December quarter Percentage 


change, 
Particulars i992 L993 = 1992 ta 1993 
Establishment type 
Licensed hotels 17.670 17,917 1.4 
Motels and gucst houses 22.111 22,208 0.4 
. Total 39,781 40,125 0.9 
Star prading 
One 475 300 30.8 
Two 8,718 8,550 -14 
Three 14,287 14,930 45 
Four 7,288 7,803 71 
Five 5,199 3,433 a4 
Ungraded 3,814 3,009 -21.1 


Source: Tourist Accommedation (8635,3}. 


In December quarter 1993 Queensland had 24.1 per cent of the total hotel 
and motel room stock with facilities for Australia, 46.8 per cent of the 
available commercial holiday units, flats and houses, 31.5 per cent of bed 
spaces available in visitor hostels and 11.4 per cent of powered and 
unpowered sites and cabins, etc. available at predominantly short-term 
caravan parks. 


Of the total Queensland hotel, motel and holiday unit room stock for 
short-term accommodation, 26 per cent was located on the Gold Coast, 15 
per cent in Cairns City and its surrounding shires, 13 per cent on the 
Sunshine Coast, 11 per cent in Brisbane City, 5 per cent in Whitsunday 
Shire and 4 per cent in Townsville City. Although the Gold Coast is 
regarded as the tourism capital of Queensland, the Caims-Port 
Douglas-Atherton Tableland region has undergone a tourism revolution 
since the opening of the Cairns international airport in 1984 with 
numerous three, four and five star resorts opening in the Jast decade. 


While the Cairns region and the Gold Coast lead the way, areas such as 
the Whitsundays, the Sunshine Coast, Townsville and Rockhampton have 
firm tourism bases with new developments under construction, firmly 


committed or mooted. Brisbane City has a good corporate 
accommodation market and is looking to expand its tourist and convention 
markets, 


The current conversion of Brisbane’s historic Treasury Building — built 
in 1888 — into a classic Monte Carlo style casino together with 54 rooms 
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of luxury guest accommodation is of specia} tourist note. It is due to open 
in April 1995, Part of the development is conversion of the adjacent 
Lands Administration building — built in 1905 — to a 115-room boutique 
hotel. 


2.12 TOURIST ACCOMMODATION CAPACITY AVAILABLE, QUEENSLAND, DECEMBER QUARTER 


Rooms in hotels, motets and 
guest houses with factlities 


Holiday units, 


Percentage flats and houses 
change, ———---_-— 

tected regions 199} 1992 1993 (aj) = 1992 ta 1993 1992 1993 

tisbane City 5,684 5,739 5,760 td 342 3549 

Wid Coast City 4,758 7,045 6.978 --10 7788 7,932 

‘aloundra City, Maroochy and Noosa Shires 2,581 BI 2,750 4 4,325 4,751 

luodaberg City, Isis and Woengarra Shires 592 542 599 1.2 Ap. mp. 

Maryborough and Hervey Bay Cities 788 959 924 -3.6 433 481 
Toowoomba and Warwick Cities and 

Stanthorpe Shire IAG LO4s Lai2 U3 ~— -— 
Gladstone City and Calliope Shire 726 722 TOT -2. } OR 97 
Rockhampton City and Livingstone Shire 1,689 1,757 1,735 -1.3 
Mackay City and Pioneer Shire 1,223 4,209 1.488 23.1 rok ris) 
Whitsunday Shire 2,327 2,480 2463 U7 138 138 
Jownsville City 2,055 2.043 2,032 0.5 20U 244 
Cairns City 3825 3,914 4,115 5A 891 alld 
Atherton, Cardwell, Douglas, Eacham, 

Johnstone and Mulgtave Shires 2,965 2.94) 2,989 L.6 V7 O15 
Great Bartier Reef islands (b) 2541 2,515 2,700 Tad — = 
Queensland 38.893 39,781 40,125 09 = 15,726 15,608 
Australia 161,913 166,597 166,743 0.4 33,975 35,486 


(a) From 1993, exchuding establishments with fewer than 5 rooms. (b} Figntes included io relevant regions above. 
Sources: Tourist Accommodation (8635.0), (8635.3). 


Qn the opposite bank of the Brisbane River are the South Bank Parklands 
(on the Expo site) and the city’s showpiece, the Queensland Cultural 
Centre, comprising the Queensland Art Gallery, the Pertorming Arts 
Complex, the State Library and the Queensland Museum. On a site 
adjacent to these facilities, the new Brisbane Exhibition and Convention 
Centre is being constructed for completion in April 1995. 


in Cairns also, a casino is currently under construction and due to open in 
1995. The $160m casino project is part of a $220m complex which will 
house a 130-room five-star boutique hotel. 


Activity in the Qoeensland hotel and motel accommodation market 
peaked at 7.3 million room nights occupied in 1988 then contracted by 
10.2 per cent from 1988 to 6.6 million room nights occupied in 1989. 
Subsequently, room nights occupied have increased by 6.0 per cent to 7.0 
million in 1990, by 7.3 per cent to 7.5 million in 1991, by 5.9 per cent to 
7.9 million in 1992 and by 11.1 per cent to 8.8 million in 1993. 


Queensland hotel and motel room stock growth of 13.0 per cent, from 
34,662 rooms in December 1988 to 39,160 rooms in December 1990, 
coincided with a 4.7 per cent decrease in room nights occupied between 
$988 and 1990. Consequently, the average hotel and mote} room 
occupancy rate decreased from 61.7 per cent in 1988 to only 51.1 per cent 
in 1989 and 51.4 per cent in 1990. 
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12.13 TOURIST ACCOMMODATION GCCUPANCY: HOTELS, MOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
WITH FACILITIES (aj, QUEENSLAND 


Room nights occupied 


Percentage Room occupancy rates 

change,§ — i@ 

Selected regions L992 1993 1992 to 1993 1902 1993 

"OU ‘800 % % % 

Brisbane City 1,231.8 1,423.4 15.6 59.0) 67.9 

Gold Coast City 1,578.4 1,750.2 10.9 62.3 64.2 

Caloundra City, Marocochy and Noosa Shires 452.4 334.5 18.1 45.9 $3.1 

Bundaberg City, Isis and Woongarra Shires 113.2 125.7 HLO 52.2 57.7 

Maryborough and Hervey Bay Cities 142.1 155.3 9.3 44.6 45,9 
Toowoomba and Warwick Cities and 

Stanthorpe Shire 179.7 {89.4 5.4 30.7 541 
Gladstone City and Calliope Shire 129.6 148.8 14.8 49.6 37,2 
Rockhampton City and Livingstone Shire 342.0 357.2 44 53.9 36.1 
Mackay Cily and Pioncer Shire 230.9 301.4 23.6 53.8 36.2 
Whitsunday Shire 420.3 480.7 14.4 49.1 oY 
Townsville City 415.5 425.2 23 55.4 504 
Caims City 1,016.1 1,151.4 13.3 718 78.1 
Atherton, Cardwell, Douglas, Eacham, 

Johnstone and Mulgrave Shires 547.7 623.5 13.8 50.8 57.4 
Great Barrier Reef islands (b) 434.8 514.7 18.4 47.5 54.3 
Queensland 7,937.3 8,819.3 11.1 55.3 60.4 
Australia 30,296.8 32,397.58 6.9 50.4 53.3 


(a) From Gecember quarter 1993, excluding establishments with fewer than 5 rooms. (b) Figures included in relevant regions above. 
Sowrces: Tourist Accommodation (8635.0), (8635.3). 


12.14 TOURIST ACCOMMODATICN OCCUPANCY: HOLIDAY FLATS, UNITS AND HOUSES, 


QUEENSLAND 
Unit nights accupied Unit occupancy rates 

Selected regions i992 1993 2992 1993 

"000 "800 via ia 
Brisbane City 69.9 80.6 49.0 69.1 
Gold Coast City 1,735.2 1,864.0 61.9 4.2 
Caloundra City, Maroochy and Noosa Shires 790.9 99.2 50.1 54.8 
Bundaberg City, Isis and Woongarra Shires — = = = 
Maryborough and Hervey Bay Cities 80.3 76.6 S05 44.6 
Toowoomba and Warwick Citics and 

Stantharpe Shire _ — —_ — 
Gladstone City and Calliope Shite \ a1 320 61.9 62.3 
Rockhampton City and Livingstone Shire 
Mackay City and Pioneer Shire 22.5 20.4 66.4 61.8 
Whitsunday Shire 27.8 26.7 $4.2 54.6 
Townsville City 32.5 40.8 46.5 49.9 
Caims City 117.4 123.4 53.7 57.7 
Atherton, Cardwell, Douglas, Eacham, 

Johnstone and Mulgrave Shircs 150.7 166.5 52.8 53.3 
Great Barrier Reef islands {a} — = — — 
Queensland 3,209.3 3,502.1 56.4 59.6 
Australia 6,128.7 6,466.8 49.9 51.4 


Sources: Tourist Accommodation (8635.0). (8635.3). 
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In 1991, however, the average Queensland room occupancy rate 
recovered to 52.8 per cent followed by further improvement to 55.3 per 
cent for 1992 and to 66.4 per cent in 1993. This contrasted with the 
situation for Australia, for which increases in capacity available continued 
until 1997 to outpace mcreases in room nights occupied thus reducing 
average TooM occupancy tates from 53.5 per cent in 1989 to 51.7 per cent 
in 1990 and to 50.1 per cent in 1991. This was followed by a slight 
recovery to 50.4 per cent in 1992 and a substantial risc to 33.3 per cent in 
1993. 


In 1993 all regions in Queensland enjoyed increases im room nights 
occupied and room occupancy rates. The highest levels of hotel and 
motel room occupancy rates for 1993 were recorded for Cairns City at 
78.1 per cent, Gold Coast City at 68.2 per cent and Brisbane City at 67.9 
per cent. 


Takings from accommodation in 1993 in Queensland hotels, motels and 
holiday units, etc. were $932.5m which was 3).0 per cent of the 
Australian total. This represented an increase of 14.2 per cent over the 
1992 total of $816.7m, compared with a Consumer Price Index rise for 
Brisbane of 1.9 per cent between December quarter 1992 and December 
quarter 1993. 


In terms of takings from accommodation, Gold Coast City was the 
dominant tourism market in Queensland in 1993 with takings of $269.8m. 
This was followed by Brisbane City with $117.9m and Cairns City with 
$106.3m. The shires surrounding Cairns totalled $96,6m while the 
Sunshine Coast took $93.2m and Whitsunday Shire, $63.41. 


12.15 TOURIST ACCOMMODATION TAKINGS, QUEENSLAND 
{$ million} 


Hotels, motels and guest houses with facilities (a) 


Percentage Holiday flats, 
change, units and houses 
2992 te. ———_—____—___—_ 

Selected regions f99} 1992 1993 i903 1002) 1992-1903 
Brishane City 93.5 85.6 112.5 17.6 4.6 4,7 5.4 
Gald Coast City 127.4 140.8 160.3 13.8 91.0 100.2 109.5 
Caloundra City, Maroochy and Noosa Shires 32.9 37.7 47,9 27.1 36.1 38.3 453 
Bundaberg City, Isis and Woongarta Shires 4.8 5.1 5.9 14.4 Ip. Lp. np. 
Maryborough and Hervey Bay Cities 6.3 74 a0 21.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 
Toowoomba and Warwick Cities and 

Stanthorpe Shire 9.2 9.5 12 7.6 — — - 
Gladstone City and Calliope Shire 75 RS 91 20.4 } 09 0.9 0.9 
Rockhampton City and Livingstone Shire 18.0 21.1 23.0) 9.4 
Mackay City and Pioneer Shire 13.4 14.2 18.4 30.1 0.8 0.9 1.9 
Whitsunday Shire 46.1 53.8 61> 18.0 13 1.4 1.5 
Townsville City 22.2 25.4 26.6 6.1 1.9 1.8 23 
Cairns City 75.3 83.4 98.4 18.9 TT 7.0 7.9 
Atherton, Cardwell, Douglas, Eacham, 

Johnstone and Mulgrave Shires 64.1 67.9 A1.0 WS i124 139 15.6 
Great Barrier Reef islands (b) 64.4 72.9 83.3 14.3 — — — 
Quccosland 588.5 635.3 733.2 14.9 165.3 1784 1993 


Australia 2,332.2 2427.7 2.6261 2 345.8 356.6 383.3 


(a) From December quarter 1993, excluding establishments with fewer than 5 rooms, (bh) Figures included in relevant regis above. 
Sources; Tourist Accommodation (8635.03. (8635.3). 
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CULTURAL AND NATIONAL HERITAGE 


The cultural environment includes both historic places such as places 
of recreation and churches and Aboriginal places such as galleries of 
reck art and carved trees. The natural environment includes 
wilderness areas, outstanding geological features and landscapes. 


The functions of identifying and conserving Australia’s national heritage 
are shared between all levels of government. The Register of the National 
Estate is maintained by the Australian Heritage Commission. 


The Register of the National Estate is the national fist of all those parts of 
Australia’s natural, historical and Aboriginal heritage which should be 
kept for present and future generations. 


12.16 THE REGISTER OF THE NATIONAL ESTATE 


Total At 30 June 1993 
30 June 
State 1989 Aboriginal Historic Natural Tote! Per cent 
New South Wales 2,816 209 2,662 408 3,279 =. 30.2 
Victoria 1,649 100 2,118 192 2,410 22.2 
Queensland 828 134 581 254 975 9.0 
South Australia 1,109 132 722 360 1214 112 
Western Australia 997 73 834 227 1,134 10.4 
Tasmania 1,299 74 1.130 230 1,434 13.3 
Northern Territory 209 81 97 an 238 2.2 
Australian Capital Territory = 128 10 112 27 149 1.4 
Extermal Territories 21 _ 15 16 3] 03 
Total 9,056 814 $271 1,779 10,8644 100.0 
Registered list 8,824 789 8,271 1,727 10,721 O87 
Interim list 232 25 60 58 L43 i3 


Source. Australian Heritage Commission, Annual Reports, 1988-89 and 1992-93. 


12.17 HISTORIC ENVIRONMENT PLACES IN THE REGISTER OF THE NATIONAL ESTATE (a), 


1989 AND 1993 


NSW Vie. Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Terr, Total 


HH) Furie O89 
Nurnber listed 
Places of recreation 


30 June 1993 
Number listed 
Government functions 
Places of recreation 
Transport and 
communication 
Churches and other 
places of religion 
Monuments and 
Inemonals 
Historic landscapes 
Other buildings 
Other historic places 


(a) Including bath places listed un [he register and places on the interim list. 


2,359 1378 494 649 725 1,080 82 92 5 6,864 
62 49 2) 18 29 28 zt 4 — 210 
2,662 2118 S581 772 834 4,130 97 «112 15 8.27% 
350-168 48 73 67 49 26 9 — 920 
66 4 24 21 38 28 - 5 — 266 
239 «148 64 95 94 60) 18 2 =. “726 
205-156 75 84 59 111 4 10 bt 708 
3 8 14 7 9 2 = 5 = 68 
a 1 es a me = eas — 8 
1,075 1,128 232 21 363 609 15 27 3 3,693 
663 401 110 183 183 257 33 51 10 1,891 


Source: Australian Heritage Commission. Annual Reports, 1988-89 and 1992-93, 
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Of the 10,864 natural, Aboriginal] and historic places listed or waiting to 
be listed on the register, 9.0 per cent were in Queensland. 


Within Queensland the number of places of historical significance listed 
rose from 494 at 30 June 1989 to 581 at 30 June 1993, while Queensland 
places of recreation tegistered in the National Estate rose from 20 to 24. 


12.18 ABORIGINAL AND TORRES STRAIT ISLANDER PLACES IN THE REGISTER OF 
THE NATIONAL ESTATE (a), 1989 and 1993 


NSW Vie. Cid SA WA Tas. NT ACT Totat 


30 Tune 1989 
Number listed 163 96 115 107 67 35 74 ) 686 
30 June 1903 
Number listed 209 1(K} 135 132 73 74 $1 10 814 
Aboriginal art sites 65 16 26 4l 25 é 15 2 16 
Sites of spiritual or 

mythological significance 21 — 9 10 8 — 33 1 #2 
Aboriginal stone 

arrangements 9 4 25 & 3 3 — J 53 
Aboriginal modified trees 

(scarred and carved) 23 & 9 2 2 — — 1 45 
Aboriginal ceremonial sites 5 3 lw — — _— — a 18 
Other Aboriginal sitcs 86 69 56 71 35 65 33 6 420 


(a) Including both places listed on the register and places on the interim list. 
Source: Australian Heritage Commission, Amana! Reports, 088-89 and 7902-93, 


12.19 NUMBER OF NATURAL PLACES IN THE REGISTER OF THE NATIONAL ESTATE {a}, 


1989 AND 1993 
Ex. 
NSW Vie, Old SA WA Tas. NT ACT Terr.  Tatal 
30 Sune 1989 
Number listed 281 of 213 334 205 165 4 14 141,368 
Geological monuments 49 8 17 49 10 18 2 8 1 162 
30 June 1993 
Number listed 408 192 259 36) 227 230) 6 37 16 1,779 
National parks 70 41 164 152 45 44 12 2 1 531 
Other reserves 168 87 47 68 130 70 16 5 7 598 
Wildemess areas 23 13 18 23 ft 19 3 2 —_ WF 
Marine regions 8 7 17 20 14 20 2 -~ 3 91 
Geological monuments 7A 12 25 66 19 33 5 } 2 242 
Wetlands 54 21 48 68 49 31 A) eS — 281 
Arid regions 6 1 5 39 42 -— 1 — — 103 
Alpine regions 1 3] : 18 — ] — 51 
Endangered species 
habitat 65 27 23 68 28 56 ld 5 3 289 
Landscapes 180 44 46 Sf) 36 53 3 3 3 418 
? _ 78 


Miscellancous 16 g 5 15 g 2 18 


(a} Incluchng both places listed on the register and places on the interim list. 
Source: Australian Heritage Commission, Annual Reperts, 7988-89 and 1992-03, 


New South Wales had the largest number of Aboriginal places listed (25.7 
per cent), followed by Queensland (16.6 per cent), South Australia (16.2 
per cent), Victoria (12.3 per cent), the Northern Territory (10.0 per cent), 
Tasmania (9.1 per cent), Western Australia (9.0 per cent) and the 
Australian Capital Territory (1.2 per cent). 
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The Arts and the 
Queensland Economy 


Of the 814 places listed, 196 were Aboriginal art sites, 82 were sites of 
spiritual or mythological significance, 53 were Aboriginal stone 
arrangements, 45 were Aboriginal modified trees (scarred and carved), 
and 18 were Aboriginal ceremonial sites. The main place type was 
Aboriginal art sites, with 33.2 per cent located in New South Wales, 20.9 
per cent in South Australia and 13.3 per cent located in Queensland. 


Queensiand had the second highest proportion of the Aboriginal places 
registered, with 135 out of 974 or 13.8 per cent, second only to Northern 
Territory with 81 of 238 places registered. 


New South Wales had the largest share of the natural places listed on the 
register (22.9 per cent}, with South Australia having the second largest 
share (20.2 per cent) and Queensland having the third largest share with 
14.6 per cent. 


The major place types of the natural places listed on the register, 
nationally, were national parks, other reserves and landscapes. In addition 
to a significant representation in each of these place types, Quecnsland 
wetlands accounted for 17.1 per cent of the national wetlands listed. The 
aumber of national parks, in Queensland, listed on the register (164) was 
greater than all other States and Territories and represented 30.9 per cent 
of the national parks on the list of natural places. 


THE ARTS 


The primary purpose of the Queensland Office of Arts and Cultural 
Development (Arts Queensland) is to assist in the creation of a vibrant 
and successful arts industry in Queensland. 


Arts Queensland assists in a broad range of arts and cultural development 
activities throughout the State including financial support, policy and 
management advice tor six statutory authorities each with a cultural brief: 


Queensland Art Gallery; 
Queensland Theatre Company; 
State Library of Queensland; 
Queensland Cultural Centre Trust; 
Qucensland Museum and 
Queensland Performing Arts Trust. 


In a survey of arts grants recipients undertaken for Arts Queensland by the 
Brisbane office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) it was 
estimated that organisations which receive arts grants employ in the 
vicinity of 600 full-time and 250 part-time staff, (equivalent to 80 
full-time), a total equivalent to 680 full-time staff, with salarics totalling 
in the vicinity of $17m. These organisations were also assisted by an 
estimated 2,000 volunteers, equivalent to 280 full-time staff — a donation 
by volunteers worth about $7m in salaries. 


Queensland arts grants provided on average the largest source of revenue 
for respondents to the survey. The next major source was ticket sales and 
admissions. Salaries of performers and artists represented the largest 
expenditure item (around one-third of total expenses) followed by salaries 
for administration and marketing. Other major costs were venue hire and 
marketing and promotion. 


Writing 


Visual Arts, 
Craft and Design 


Regional Arts 
Development 


Regional Touring 
and Arts Access 
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During 1993 there was significant growth m government support for 
Queensland’s writing and publishing sector. Funding, which focused on 
support for individual writers, publishers and writing organisations, 
increased from $515,000 in 1992-93 to $630,000 in 1993-94, 


The Queensland Writers’ Centre became the Jargest centre in the country 
with over 1,000 members. The centre, which received $60,000 support 
from the State Government, developed many new projects including a 
State-wide “Writers in Libraries’ project and an ‘Exciting Writing’ 
seminar and publication to assist the development of younger professional 
writers, 


In 1993, 76 individual artists and 30 organisations were funded across 
Arts Queensland programs in the visual arts, craft and design and museum 
sectors. Women and Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders received 
increased support and encouragement and significant artform 
development and individual professional development occurred during the 
year. 


The Regional Arts Development Fund (RADF) is a partnership between 
State and local governments in Queensland and aims to provide regional 
communities with devclopmenta! opportunities to access professional 
artists. More than 100 councils now participate in RADF, a considerable 
increase from the 19 which initially took part when RADF was established 
in September 1991. Councils participating in RADF receive the benefits 
of increased local, regional and State-wide networking of ideas, resources 
and skills; greater local ownership of planning and implementation of 
developmental initiatives and greater awareness of the value of cultural 
activity to the fabric of regional communities. 


During 1993-94 a total of 678 projects received funds totalling $566,000 
through RADF. Several councils utilise the RADF committee and 
program in strategic initiatives involving council, the local arts 
community and other industry sectors. 


In 1993, Arts Queensland introduced the Arts Regional Touring Service 
(ARTS) with a foundation grant of $75,000 to assess touring activity and 
to develop a 5-year plan tor regional touring of the performing arts in 
Oucensland. ARTS is a collaboration between Arts Queensland, the 
Queensland Arts Council and NARPACA to ensure a balanced schedule 
of touring to major centres and remote areas of the State. This grant 
brought the total State Government contribution to regional touring in 
1994 to $622,000. This represents the highest contribution to this activity 
since the establishment of State Government funding to the Arts in 1968, 


1993 was a year of growth for the Queensland Arts Council, the major 
organisation for touring performing and visual arts throughout the State. 


A network of 85 branches State-wide, with more than 10,000 members, 
provides a cost-effective structure for the presentation of the Arts to 
regional and remote areas of Queensland. Local communities have the 
opportunity to determine arts programs of relevance and interest to 
themselves, through Artlink, local initiative grants and a community- 
driven visual arts and crafts touring exhibitions program. 


More than 7,000 cultural events were presented te almost one million 
Queenslanders in country areas. Tours by major State, national and 
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Film 


Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait 
islander Arts 


Attendance at 
Cultural Venues 


international performing arts companies presented music, dance, drama 
and comedy. 


Touring exhibitions organised by Queensland Arts Council including 
painting, soft sculpture, book illustrations, cartoons and photography 
visited some 95 small communities State-wide. 


In addition, Arts-in-Education through Queensland Arts Council Schools 
Touring Program ensures every primary and secondary school throughout 
Queensland has access to performances by 45 touring companies, This is 
the largest in-schools performance program in Australia. 


Almost 750,000 students attended performances by these companies 
presenting drama, music, dance, mime and puppetry. 


The government’s objectives to develop film in Queensiand are met 
through Film Queensland and the Pacific Film and Television 
Commission. The promotional activities of Film Queensland and the 
Pacific Film and Television Commission were instrumental in increasing 
local and offshore film and television production in Queensland to more 
than $122m in 1993. Queensland is now second in Australia in terms of 
production levels. 


The specific programs of assistance are complemented by a package of 
financial incentives including a revolving film fund of $10m to be 
provided over 3 years and payroll tax and crew subsidy rebates. 


As a new initiative, $750,000 was allocated from the revolving film fund 
to a Queensland production investment fund. This will see Film 
Queensland investing up to $350,000 or 20 per cent of the budget, 
whichever is less, in projects filmed in Queensland and with 
Queenslanders in key creative roles. 


Throughout the year Film Queensland approved script development 
assistance for 17 individual film and television projects by accredited 
writers or producers, in addition to providing substantial script 
development and production assistance to documentary makers. 


Professional development continued to be a Film Queensland priority with 
25 members of the industry receiving financial assistance to upgrade their 
skills by attending training courses, conferences and seminars, 


The Pacific Film and Television Commission continued to promote 
Queensland as an attractive and cost-effective location. As a result, a 
number of offshore productions were filmed in the State. 


A total of 13 Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander applications were 
funded totalling $335,000 or approximately 12 per cent of the total 
program budget. 


The 1991 survey of Attendance at Selected Cultural Venues, conducted 
throughout Australia during the month of June 1991, was the first 
occasion on which the ABS had specifically collected data ubout 
Culture/Leisure activities. The survey was conducted on a sub-sample of 
the monthly population survey. The information was collected from the 
target population by personal interview. 
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Some of the maim results of the survey were; 


Libraries were the most visited venue/activity surveyed (both im terms 
of people who attended and the number of repeat visits during the 
year). 

Females had higher 
venues/activities. 


participation rates than maics at all 


People with a Bachelor Degree or higher educational qualification had 


a higher participation rate at all venues/activities than those with lower 
qualifications. 


Over 80 per cent of all people who did not attend a library, art gallery, 
dance performance or classical music concert reported that there was 
no barrier preventing them from attending. 


12.20 USERS AND NON-USERS OF CULTURAL VENUES/ACTIVITIES BY REGION, TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE 1991, QUEENSLAND AND AUSTRALIA 


Capital City Rest of State Total 
Partict- Partici- Partici- 
; Non- pation Non- pation Now- pation 
Veaue/Activity Users Users rate Users users rate Users users rate 
QUEENSLAND 
Library 328.2 624.1 34.5 348.9 728.0 34.6 713 1,352.1 34.5 
Art gallery 249.0 703.3 26.2 233.4 879.4 21.0 482.5 1,582.7 23.4 
Museum 292.6 659.7 30.7 267.1 845.8 24.0 559.7 1,505.4 27.1 
Popular music concert 301.5 650.8 31.7 303.0 809.9 27.2 604.5 4,460.7 29.3 
Dance performance 104.1 848.1 10.9 123.8 989.1 11.1 227.9 1,837.3 11.0 
Musical theatre 238.5 713.8 25.0 179.4 933.5 16.1 417.9 1,647.3 20.2 
Other theatre performance 190.0 762.3 20.0 163.0 949.9 14.6 353.0 1,712.2 17.1 
Classical music concert 88.5 863.8 93 $3.9 1,059.0 4k 142.4 = 1,922.8 6.9 
AUSTRALIA 
Library 2,935.7 4,821.5 378 1,506.8 2,831.4 34.7 4,442.5 7,652.9 36.7 
Art gallery 1,959.4 5,787.8 25.4 9174 3,490.8 21.1 2,886.8 9,208.7 23.9 
Museum 2,470.0 5,287.3 31.8 1,163.0 3,175.2 26.8 3,652.9 8,462.5 30.0 
Popular music concert 2.261.4 5,495.8 2902 1.195.0 3,143.3 27.5 3456.4 8,639.0 28.6 
Dance performance 947.7 6,809.6 12.2 401.7 3,936.5 93 1,349.4 10,7460 11.2 
Musical theaire 1.746.9 6,010.3 225 680.5 3,657.7 15.7 2,427.4 9,668.0 20.1 
Other theatre performance 1,545.3 6,211.9 19.9 6060 3,732.2 14.0 2,181.3 9,944.1 17.8 
743.20 7,014.0 9.6 242.7 4,095.5 5.6 985.9 11,109,5 8.2 


Classical music concert 


Source: Attendance at Selected Cultural Yerues Australia, June 1991 (4144.0). 


SPORT AND RECREATION 


The Department of Tourism, Sport and Racing is committed to 
providing opportunities for all Queenslanders to participate and 
obtain excellence in sporting and recreational activities. 


Participation in 
Sporting and Physical 
Recreation Activities 


The Australian Bureau of Statistics conducted a survey, in October 1993, 
concerning participation in sporting and physical recreation activities at 
the request of the Department of Tourism, Sport and Racing. The survey 


was conducted throughout Queensland and was a supplement to the 
national monthly population survey. 
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12.21 PERSONS AGED 15 YEARS AND OVER: SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS BY PARTICIPATION 
IN SPORTING 4ND PHYSICAL RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES DURING THE PREVIGUS 12 MONTHS, 
QUEENSLAND, OCTOBER 1993 


Participated Did not participate 


Total 
Selected characterixticn ‘OOD Per cent ‘000 Per cent "OOO 
Sex 
Males 744.8 65.1 398.4 34.9 1,143.2 
Females 76.9 rr 449.8 38.9 1,156.7 
Age group (years) 
15-24 374.6 79.5 6.7 20,5 4713 
25-34 341.2 725 1249.4 Par oe 470.6 
35-44 286.7 2.4 169.2 Aiel 456.0 
45-54 209.5 59.0 145.3 41.0) 354.8 
55-64 114.6 403 117.6 30.7 232.2 
@5 and over 125.1 307 1901.4) 6013 315.0 
Marital status 
Married 784.3 507 $29.6 40.3 1,313.9 
De facto 79.6 65.5 414 34.5 121.5 
Scparated 36.2 60.0 24.1 40.0 60.3 
Divorced 58.9 1.8 36.4 38.2 95.3 
Widowed 313 40.3 759 59.7 127.2 
Never married 441.4 75.9 140.3 24.1 581.7 
ILiehest educational qualification 
Stull attencing school 91.7 89.4 10.9 In. 102.6 
Scnicr school certificate or Icss 709.1 56.0 356.2 44.0 1,265.3 
Trade‘technical certificate/apprenticeship 226.4 66.9 142.2 33.1 338.6 
Other certificate 188. 1 68.8 85.3 312 273.5 
Associate/undergraduate diploma 89.5 70.3 37.8 297 127.3 
Bachelor/higher degree 146.8 76.2 45.8 23.8 192.6 
Employment status 
Employed 923.5 68.7 420.0 313 1,343.5 
Unemployed 98.1 70.2 41.7 29.8 139.8 
Not in labour force 430.1 52.7 386.6 47.3 $16.6 
Statistical region 
Brisbane Statistical Division (BSD) 600.5 64,2 300.6 55.8 1,098.2 
Inner Suburbs of Brisbane City 186.7 64.6 12.5 34.4 289.2 
Outer Suburbs of Brisbane City 206.7 64.2 115.2 35.8 322.0 
South and East balance of BSD 115.6 64.9 62.6 34.1 178.2 
North and West balance of BSD 190.4 63.3 110.3 36.7 300.7 
Moreton Statistical Division 256.7 65.3 136.3 34,7 393.0 
South and East Moreton 138.0 64.6 75.7 35.4 213.7 
North and West Moreton 118.7 66.2 60.6 33.8 174.3 
Balance of Queensland 495.5 6th 7 32h 39.3 8168 
Wide Bay-Burnett 87.6 57.8 64.0 42.2 151.7 
Mackay, Fitzroy and Central-West 124.3 60.2 82.0 39.8 206.3 
Darling Downs and South-West 102.3 ai3 64.6 38.7 166.9 
Northern and North-West 90.9 62.8 53.9 37.2 144.8 
Far North 90.3 61.4 56.8 38.6 147.1 
Total 1,451.7 63.1 848.2 36.9 2,290.9 


Source: Patlictpution io Spurting and Physical Recreational Activities (4110.3). 
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Some of the main findings of the survey were; 


Of persons in Queensland aged 15 years and over, 63.1 per cent (or 
1,450,060 persons) participated in at least one sport or physical 
recreational activity on a regular basis during the 12 months between 
October 1992 and September 1993. 


The activities with the highest levels of participation were walking 
(31.3 per cent of all people who participated), swimming (13.8 per 
cent} and fishing (12.8 per cent). Males were most likely to nominate 
walking (19.0 per cent), fishing (18.7 per cent) or golf (17.5 per cent) 
as one of their main sports/physicul recreational activities, while the 
most common sports/physical recreational activities for females were 
walking (44.2 per cent), aerobics or aquarobics (22.3 per cent) and 
swimming (14.8 per cent). 


There was little difference between the participation rates for males 
and females. However, there was a strong decreasing trend in the 
propartion of participants as age group increased. A relationship was 
also evident between participation rate and education. Excluding 
persons who were still attending school (participation rate of almost 90 
per cent), there was an increasing trend in the participation rate as the 
level of highest educational qualification increased. 


Of those who did participate, most people (90.4 per cent) were 
involved in at least one sport/physical recreational activity for personal 
fitness or as a social participant. However, 388,000 peaple (26.7 per 
cent} participated in at least one sport/physical recreational activity as 
a formal competitor and 9.1 per cent of people participated as either a 
coach, official or administrator. Males were much more likely to be 
involved as formal competitors than females (33.8 per cent compared 
with 19.3 per cent, respectively). 


Netball (64.2 per cent), touch football (61.7 per cent) and indoor 
cricket (60.9 per cent) had the highest proportion of participants who 
were formal competitors. Rugby league (32.7 per cent), cricket (25.4 
per cent) and soccer (23.3 per cent) had the highest proportion of 
persons involved in a coaching, official or administrative role. 


Almost 610,000 people (41.9 per cent of those who participated) were 
regularly involved in at least one sport that was organised by a club, 
league or association, The sports/physical recreational activities which 
had the highest level of organisation by a club, league or association 
were lawn bowls (94.7 per cent}, rugby league (83.8 per cent) and 
touch football (76.7 per cent), However, 74.2 per cent of people who 
participated individually organised at least one of the activities in 
which they were involved. 


Queenslanders aged 15 years and over spent almost $984m on the main 
sporting and physical recreational] activities in which they participated 
between October 1992 and September 1993. This equates to an 
average annual cost of approximately $680 for each participant. Of the 
teported main sports and physical recreational activities, the most 
expensive ones (based on the average annual cost of participation) 
were equestrian activities (*$2,220 per year), golf ($640 per year) and 
ten pin bowling ($630 per year), 


There were 720,400 people (31.3 per cent of all persons aged 15 years 
and over in Queensland) who wanted to participate in a sport/physical 
recreational activity during the previous 12 months but were unable to 
participate in that particular sport/physical recreational activity 
(although they may have participated in another sport or physical 
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recreational activity). The main reason given for non-participation was 
‘no time/toa busy’ (43.8 per cent). The sports/physical recreational 
activities which were specified by the most people as the one in which 
they would have most liked to have participated but did not were tennis 
(8.9 per cent of those who wanted to participate), golf (6.9 per cent) 
and aerobics or aquarobics (6.6 per cent). 


12.22 PERSONS AGED 15 YEARS AND OVER WHO PARTICIPATED: TYPE OF PARTICIPATION 
IN SPORTING AND PHYSICAL RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES DURING THE PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 


BY SEX, QUEENSLAND, OCTOBER 1993 


Mates Femates Persons 


Type of participation ‘O00 Per cent fa) ‘O00 Per cent (b) ‘000 Per cent fc} 
Fersonal fitness/social participant 660.9 88.7 6351.5 92.2 1,312.4 90.4 
Formal competitor 257.1 33.8 136.2 19.3 388.2 20.7 
Paid coach #8 *U.4 6.0 0.8 8.8 0.6 
Unpaid coach 32.1 43 28.2 4.0 60.3 4.2 
Paid otficial‘administralor 54 0.7 *3.4 *O.5 8.8 i).6 
Unpaid official /administrator 43.0) 5.8 33.4 47 76.4 5.3 
Other volunteer 2a) 3.0) 27.1 3.8 49,2 3.4 
Other 13.0 1.7 10.9 LS 23.9 1.6 
Total (d) 744, 8 106.0 706.9 100.0 1,451.7 100.0 0 


{a) Proportion of the 744,800 males who participaual. (b) Proportion of the 706,900 females who participated. (¢) Proportion of the 1,451,700 
persons who participated, (ct) Persons may appear in niore than one category for lype of participation, hence components may not add lo the 


total. 


Source: Participation in Spurting and Physical Recreational Activities (4111.3). 


Queensland Academy 
of Sport 


State-wide Sports 
Development 


The Department of Tourism, Sport and Raving has several units which 
target various sport and recreation activilies/programs and operate 
throughout the State with a network of offices. 


The Queensland Academy of Sport (QAS) aims to maintain Queensland’s 
sporting competitiveness at the national and international level through 
various support services. 


These include: 


> a talent identification program which recognises current and potential 
athletes and coaches, capable of excelling in the national and 
international arena; 


» a talent realisation program which provides high quality training, 
assessment and personal devclopment and 


* a scholarship program for selected athletes to assist with training, 
competition, sports science, sports medicine and educational casts. 


A total of 338 athletes are supported through QAS squad programs. 


Thirty-one QAS athletes selected to represent Australia at the 1994 
Commonwealth Games received 5249,600 in bonus grants. 


The State-wide Sports Development Program assists Queensland sporting 
organisations and agencies to effectively and efficiently administer and 
develop sport at all levels. 


State Coaching 


Centre 


The Recreation 
Branch of the 


Brisbane City Council 
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Funds totalling $7.3m wete distributed to 97 organisations to implement 
projects specified in their 3-year development plans. The projects resulted 
in 297 full-time and part-time qualified administrative, coaching and 
technical positions, including 130 regional directors of coaching and 
development. 


The State Coaching Centre was established in July 1993 to coordinate the 
delivery of ongoing technical support to Quecnsland’s 36,000 accredited 
couches. 


The Queensland Coaching Centre is primarily responsible for the 
promotion and conduct of National Coaching Accreditation Scheme 
programs, providing advice and resources to State and regional sporting 
organisations and creating a closer link between the Australian Coaching 
Council and the ultimate target of its program, the practising coaches. 


12.23 PARTICIPANTS 4ND FUNDING FOR SELECTED SPORTS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1994 


Sport Participants Funding 
37000 
Archery 245 15.3 
Baseball 11,000 93.5 
Basketbail 19,507 2815 
Bowls (a) $1,333 115.8 
Cricket (a) 58.971 301.2 
Disabled 1,630 224.4 
Football 
Australian 23,160 292.6 
Rugby League 45,342 298.0 
Rughy Union 13,885 296.5 
Soccer 34.714 305.5 
Touch 42,900 230.0 
Hockey 14,500 2475 
Tec skating 438 36.5 
Netball 55,780 173.9 
Parachuting 896 26.3 
Folocrosse 1106 65.7 
Rifle shooting Bod 27.2 
Roller skating 1,331 30.6 
Rowing 493 137.6 
Sottball 9327 307.6 
Squash 11,924 97.3 
Surf lifesaving 18,299 141.4 
Swimming 20,854 127.6 
Team handball 182 22.0 
Tennis 15,400 780.0 
Tenpin bowling 21,934 98.0 
Volleyball 6,398 175.0 
Yachting 10,826 135.6 


(a) Exeluding indoor, 
Sonrce: Queensland Department of Tourism, Sport and Racing. 


Contributed by Brisbane City Council 


The Recreation Branch of the Brisbane City Council, with approximately 
125 staff, is the largest loca] authority leisure services unit in Australia. It 
was established in a major review of operations in 1985 in response to 
growing demand in the community for leisure, sport and cultural services. 
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The Branch is responsible for the development, management and 
promotion of the Council’s extensive network of sporting and recreation 
facilities and services. These comprise 16 municipal swimming pools, 
almost 550 leases of Council land by local sporting clubs and community 
groups, skateboarding facilities, two public golf courses and the major 
spotting and entertainment complex, the Brisbane Entertainment Centre. 


The Branch is responsible for cultural planning, cultural development and 
promoting community development and provision of cultural facilities 
such as the City Hall and community halls, the City Hall Art Gallery and 
Museum and the Queen Street and Valley Mulls. 


During 1992-93, a total of 685 hectares of new parkland was established 
during the year. This resulted in the establishment of 80 new parks, 
bringing the city’s total to 1,223. It also brought the total area of parkland 
to over 7,800 hectares. 


More than 23,000 trees were planted in streets throughout Brisbane during 
1992-93, An additional 64,000 free trees were provided to residents under 
the Free Tree Scheme. The Council’s landscape-based projects used a 
further 147,000 trees. 


Development of parkland continued throughout 1993-94 with substantial 
improvements being undertaken in Victoria Park, Merthyr Park, New 
Farm Park, Kedron Brook, Perry Park, Crosby Park and the Wynnum 
Foreshores. Improvements included the installation of lighting, 
playground equipment, pathways, barbecues and a variety of other 
facilities. 


A further 26 basketball half-courts were established in 1993-94, one in 
each ward of the city, to bring to 52 the total number available for 
community use. 


The Brisbane City Council has a major role in the development of ‘grass 
roots’ level sport by providing almost 550 formal leases or seasonal 
tenancies of land to sport, recreation and community groups for sport. 


The Council’s Regional Sport Assistance Scheme was designed to 
promote participation level sport by improving and expanding playing 
facilities on sports fields throughout the city, The scheme dispersed funds 
of $260,000 to over 90 applicants. 


The Sir Thomas Brisbane Planetarium’s services in popular science 
continued to be extended to more than 43,000 school students and 
members of the public per year, as well as to special interest groups. One 
of the highlights of the year was the ‘Saturn Night’, which was attended 
by more than 1,000 amateur astronomers and other members of the public. 


The improved marketing strategy has seen revenue rise by 15 per cent. 
Exit surveys show a high level of approval of the shows, with 86 per cent 
rating the performance very good to excellent. 


The Planetarium has continued to serve the community through 
appearances by staff on television and radio, with the radio program “Sky 
Watch’ proving popular. 
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The popularity of Brisbane’s bikeways increases every year. During 
1992-93 the bikeway network was extended at a cost of $1.5m to a total 
length of 212 kilometres. 


Services at the Council’s 34 municipal libraries were improved through a 
number of initiatives. After relocation, the Inala library opened in April 
1994 in a purpose-built building located within the new Inala Community 
Centre. Work is complete on the new Central City library which has been 
relocated from City Hall to the redeveloped Brisbane Administration 
Centre. Library clients will benefit from the new facility with its 
increased space, services, hours and customer focus. This library will 
incorporate the Brisbane City Council Library Service Staff Memorial 
Youth Centre and the Corporate Library. 


The circulation of the libraries’ books, magazines, audio cassettes and 
videos during the year totalled 5.2 million. Installation of the Dynix 
Automated Library System at six libraries and the Home Library Service 
by June 1994 completed Stage One of the 3-year $4m project. The 
Library computerisation project provides the means to ensure effective 
library services to customers. 


The Asset Management Project is continuing within the Library Services 
Branch to match asset provision to customer needs. In 1993-94, the 
fourth year of a 6-year program, an additional six libraries were 
air-conditioned. A total of 17 municipal libraries are now air-conditioned. 


Brisbane City Hail, a significant heritage building, was officially opened 
on 8 April 1930. It is the seat of local government in Brisbane and 
contains the Lord Mayor’s office, the Council Chambers, and Councillors’ 
offices. In addition to the main auditorium, City Hal! houses the 
Sherwood, Balmoral, Brisbane and Hamilton Rooms which are available 
for hire for functions. 


There are nine community halls in Brisbane, which are used for a variety 
of activities. Some of the activities held im the halls include: dancing, 
jr-jitsu, blue light discos, toddler kindy gym, aerobics, fund raising 
events, creative learning and development courses, family cimema 
evenings, theatre productions, meetings and workshops. 


The Community Arts Unit was formed in 1987. In 1991-92 the Unit 
continued its policy of combining an advocacy and advisory role on 
community cultural development issues with the initiation of a variety of 
community arts projects. 


The contimuing program for cultural development grants and festival 
grants has assisted over 100 community groups to plan and implement 
their own cultural activities. 


In 1993-94, the Bnsbane City Council established the Brisbane Arts 
Board and the Performing Arts and Visual Arts Advisory Committees to 
provide community input into the development of cultural policy. 


A review of the City Hall Art Gallery and Museum was completed and 
negotiations were undertaken for a jomt management agreement with the 
Queensland College of Art. The Gallery held 15 exhibitions in 1993-94 
including two major exhibitions; ‘Charles Blackman — School Girls and 
Angels’ Exhibition and the Hans Heysen Exhibition. 
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The City of Brisbane Music Advisory Committee holds concerts 
composed of chamber music recitals, foyer rests, gala civic concerts, 
music at midday concerts and organ concerts at venues such as the concert 
hall, King George Square foyer, Ithaca auditorium at City Hall, the nver 
stage and King George Square. 


The Council maintains memorials that have been constructed in public 
places such as in parks, on Council lands and near roadways. The major 
memorial is Anzac Square, with other significant monuments at Windsor, 
Annerley and Sandgate. 


(Contributed by World Masters Games (Brisbane} Limited) 


The World Masters Games, held in Brisbane between 26 September and 
8 October 1994, attracted 23,601 competitors. Of this total 3,979 were 
international competitors. 


Queensland contributed 13,555 competitors to the Australian contingent 
with New South Wales and Victoria having the next highest 
representation with 3,115 and 1,379 competitors, respectively. 


A combined total of 52 sports have been included in the three World 
Masters Games since the first event in 1985. The Brisbane games offered 
30 sports including 14 which had not been previously offered. Some of 
these were lawn bowls, netball, softball, surf lifesaving, tennis, tenpin 
bowling and triathlon. 


Athletics, with 3,052 participants, had the greatest representation at the 
1994 games. Swimming had the next highest representation with 1,843 
participants, followed by golf (1,690), touch football (1,469), basketball 
(1,256) and softball with 1,241 participants. 


Of the 102 countries which have been represented at World Mastcrs 
Games, 71 attended the 1994 games and 37 of these, including Australia, 
have been represented at all three World Masters Games. 


Al the 1994 games, New Zealand, represented by 880 participants, had the 
second highest representation following Australia. United States of 
America had the next highest representation, 400 participants, followed by 
Canada (356), Papua New Guinea (321) and Russia with 308. In addition, 
Japan, Germany, Taiwan and South Africa were each represented by more 
than 100 participants. 


The total sports participation at the 1994 games (25,834 including 
competitors participating in more than one sport) far exceeded the levels 
of previous games. Approximately one-third of the total participants were 
women. 
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The agricultural industry has been central to Queensland’s economic 
development since the earliest days of settlement and is still an 
impertant contributor to the State’s economy and has maintained its 
vital role as a major export earner, 


In 1992-93, the estimated total value of agricultural commodity 
production was $4,760m, 6 per cent more than the figure of $4,507m 
for 1991-92. The gross value of all crops was $2,293m, with major 
crops of sugar cane, bananas, cotton and wheat. The gross value of 
livestock disposals continued its rising trend, evident since 1983-84, to 
reach a record $1,961m. The value of livestock products fell to 
$506m, largely due to a reduction in the value of wool. 


GROSS VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES PRODUCED, 
QUEENSLAND 


i Livestock products million 
: ~ 6,000) 
Livestock disposals 


2,000 


i) 


1988-89 1989-4) 1900-91 1991-92 1992-93 


The first settlement of rural Jands in Queensland began in the 1840s when 
squatters occupied large areas and assumed ownership. In 1860, soon 
after the establishment of the State Government, legislation was passed 
regulating the occupation of Crown lands, so ending the days of free 
selection. The squatters were given Pastoral Leases over part of their 
holdings in return for making other areas available for closer settlement. 


Agricultural and grazing farms were established and the sale of land 
brought important revenue for government purposes, The revenue needs 
of the colony encouraged the sale of land, but eventually the principle of 
leasehold tenure became established policy for pastoral lands. 


Agriculture 


In 1916, the principle of leasehold tenure was extended to preclude the 
alienation of any land, and a system of perpetual iease was introduced. 
Settlement was encouraged by allowing the sale of ownership of these 
lands without variation in rental. This continued until 1957, except for a 
period from 1929 to 1932, when the system of purchase on long terms was 
reintroduced. 


Legislation in 1957 restored a system of freeholding purchase, at the 
option of the selectors or lessees, of town and country land held from the 
Crown under perpetual lease. Subsequent legislation permitted the 
conversion to frechold or to perpetual lease of other larger surveyed areas 
such as Settlement Farm Leases and Grazing Selections which had 
previously been leased for a term of years (mainly 30 years) and of all 
industrial lands. 


13.1 AGRICULTURE: QUEENSLAND IN RELATION TO AUSTRALIA 


Queensland 
Proportion 
Particulars init Total of Australia 
On 
Establishments, at 31 March 1993 
Number 25,131 ALS 
Total arca 000 hectares 149,520 32.5 
Area under crops (excl. pastures), 
year ending 31 March 1993 000 hectares 2.316 13.4 
Selected crop production, year ending 
31 March 1993 
Sugar cance ‘000 tonnes 26,292 94.0) 
Wheat 000 tonnes 735 5.0 
Grain sorghum OOO tonnes 315 57.5 
Baricy O00 tonnes 285 5.3 
Tobacca fonnes 6,183 44.6 
Cotton (raw) tonnes 104,418 79.0 
Peanuts tonnes 31,014 96.0 
Pineapples tonnes 142,336 100.0 
Bananas tonnes 147,787 69,] 
Citrus fruit tonnes $9,340 8.1 
Apples tonnes 28,040 8.7 
Livestock numbers, at 31 March 1993 
Shecp and lambs *O00 13,407 Le 
Cattle for meat production “U00 9.593 44.5 
Caitle tor milk production “000 280 11.2 
Pigs ‘000 617 33.3 
Livestock products, 1992-93 
Total wool production tonnes 65,856 TA 
Milk (total intake} million litres 702 9.6 
Gross valve of agricultural commodities 
produced, 1992-93 
Crops $m 2,293.4 p21s 
Livestock disposals $m 1,961.3 p 32.3 
Livestock products $m 505.6 po? 


As a result of these policies, at 30 June 1993 about 71 per cent of land in 
Queensland was leased from the Crown. The balance of the land 
comprised unoccupied vacant land, Crown reserves (not leased), roads and 
stock routes, as well as freehold land, lands in the process of freeholding 
and mining and petroleum leases. 
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PROPORTION OF AUSTRALIA 


Queensland is the leading beef producing State in Australia and, due 
to its tropical and subtropical climatic conditions, is Australia’s main 
producer of a variety of cereal crops, citrus, tropical and exotic fruits 
and vegetables for human consumption. 


The total value of the State’s agricultural production remains fairly evenly 
divided between crops and livestock disposals and products. 


Grains, wool and beet production, the main agricultural industries in the 
early days of settlement, remain important but have now been 
supplemented by a large range of other agricultural products, including 
sugar cane, cotton, nursery production, vegetables for human consumption 
and citrus and tropical fruits, 


In 1992-93, Queensland was the main Australian producer of grain 
sorghum, sugar cane, mung beans, navy beans, lab lab purpureus, aloe 
vera, pigeon peas, peanuts, tobacco, ginger, coffee, tea, mandarins, 
avocados, mangoes, custard apples, papaws, bananas, pineapples, 
passionfruit, lychees, carambola, rambutans, eggplant, okra, french beans, 
beetroot, capsicums and chillies, chokos, cucumbers, marrows and 
squashes, spring onions, zucchinis, watermelons, snow peas, rockmelons, 
tomatoes, pumpkins and sweet potatoes. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


The total value of agricultural production in Queensland is fairly 
evenly divided between crops and livestock. In 1992-93, crop 
production contributed $2,293m or 48 per cent of the total value of 
agricultural production, while livestock production was valued at 
$2,467m. 


13.2 GROSS VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, QUEENSLAND 
($ million) 


Particulars L990-9F 1907-92 7992-93 
Crops 2,545 2,097 2,293 
Livestock disposals 1,764 1,874 1,961 
Livestock products 631 337 306 


Total 4,740 4,507 4,760 


Prolonged drought in many areas reduced Queensland’s proportion of the 
total area of Australia’s agricultural crops in 1992-93, from the traditional 
level of about 15 per cent to just over 13 per cent. The value of its crops 
was down from its usual average of about 25 per cent of the Australian 
total to just under 22 per cent. 


The 1992-93 gross value of Queensland crops, estimated at $2,294m, was 
9 per cent more than the value for 1991-92. The gross value of sugar cane 
cut for crushing was $75tm, 34 per cent more than the value in 1991-92. 
Compared with 1991-92, the gross value of wheat increased by 98 per 
cent to $135m, while the gross value of grain sorghum decreased by 66 
per cent to $47m. Cotton, which was valued at $208m, decreased by 


Livestock Disposals 
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$18m, or 8 per cent less than in 1991-92. The gross value of vegetables, 
$350m in 1992-93, was $10m or 3 per cent less than in 1991-92. Of the 
major vegetables, mushrooms, onions, carrots, pumpkins, watermelons, 
rockmelons and capsicums showed increased gross value, while beans, 
lettuce, broccoli, potatoes and tomatoes decreased in gross value from 
1991-92. The gross value of fruit for 1992-93 was $421m, an increase of 
14 per cent from 1991-92. Bananas, valued at $211m in 1992-93 
increased by $39m, or 23 per cent, aver the value for the previous year. 
Pineapples increased by 7 per cent to $42m over the same period. 


13.3 GROSS VALUE OF CROPS, QUEENSLAND 


(# milfion} 
Commuodiry 1990-9} £99}-92 1992-93 
Sugar cane 727 373 762 
Barley 46 13 41 
Grain sorghum 71 139 47 
Wheat 272 48 135 
Other cereals 37 4h) 25 
Cotton 216 226 208 
Peanuts 29 40 32 
Sunflower 22 12 6 
Tabacco (dried leaf) 44 44 39 
Vegetables 373 360 350 
Bananas 145 173 211 
Pineapples 37 39 42 
Other fruit 144 156 168 
All other 186 215 228 
Total 2,345 2,097 2,293 


Source: Walue of Agricultural Commodilies Produced (7503.3). 


In 1992-93, the gross value of livestock slaughterings and other disposals 
continued to rise, reaching $1,961m. This represented an increase of 
$88m above the previous record set in 1991-92. The gross value of cattle 
disposals was up $81m to $1,661m and sheep disposals fell 18 per cent to 
$29m. Queensland continued to be the leading beef producing State in 
Australia, supplying about 40 per cent of Australia’s beef and veal. 


13.4 GROSS VALUE OF LIVESTOCK DISPOSALS (a}, QUEENSLAND 


($ mililon) 
Particulars 1990-01 1997-92 1992-03 (b) 
Catile and calves 1,480 1,580 1,661 
Sheep and lambs 37 35 29 
Pigs 153 152 162 
Goats ma. — — 
Poultry 95 106 109 
Yotal 1,764 1,874 1,961 


(a) Including adjustment for ncl exports (overseas and interstate) of live animals. (b) Excluding live- 
stock shughtered on baldings. 


Source: Value of Agricullural Commuaslities Produced (7503.3). 


The gross value of pig disposals, a record $162m, was 6 per cent more 
than the 1991-92 gross value of $152m while the value of poultry 
slaughtered, $109m, reflects the continuing demand for poultry meat. 
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13.5 NUMBER AND SIZE OF AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 1993 


Statistical division 
Moreton and Rrisbane 
Wide Bay-Bumett 
Darling Downs 
South-West 

Fitzroy 

Central-West 

Mackay 

Northern 

Far North 

North-West 


Queensland 


Size of establishment (hectares) 


S0G- 2,00 = 20,000 


Under lO 720-29 2-49 80-99 700-199 200-409 7,900 19.999 andeover Total 


560 «337 O84 646 609 S74 300) #3 — 3773 
73 137 439 395 714 869 798 432 3 4,06i) 
a 79 237 317 763 1,584 = 1,646 959 22 5,086 

if 1 2 es § 37 232 943 367 1,64 
16 34 85 42 116 333 607 obo 92 2424 
— — — — — | 10 4iy2 279 692 
ll 14 idl 385 445 336 154 322 831,901 
34 38 254 505 342 200 59 204 156 1,852 
SY 89 559 R14 R48 271 64 67 167 = 2,645 

1 — — 1 — 1 4 233 254 404 


8400 729) 2,421 3,364 3,545 4,226 3,969 4,614 1,423 25,131 


Source: Agriculmral Land Use and Selected Inputs (7411.3). 


Livestock Products 


The gross value of livestock products in Queensland in 1992-93 was 
$506m, a decrease of 6 per cent from the value in the previous year. 
Wool production was valued at $193m, 25 per cent lower than in 1991-92, 
Liquid whole milk used for manufacturing or market milk sales was 
valued at $260m, 12 per cent more than the value in 1991-92. 


13.6 GROSS VALUE OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS, QUEENSLAND 


($ million) 

Commodity 1990-91 1997-92 1992-93 
Wool 

Shorm 350 246 189 

Wool on skins 5 10 4 
Liquid whole milk used for 

Manufacturing 61 64 g7 

Markct milk sales 156 16k 174 
Fegs a4 44 ea 
Honey and beeswax 4 3 6 
Total 631 537 506 


Sowrce: Value of Agneultural Commodities Produced (7503.3). 


AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Commodity statistics from establishments with agricultural 
activity are obtained from the annual agricultural census 
conducted throughout Australia) at 31 March. Those 
establishments which make only a small contribution to overall 
agricultural production are excluded from the census. From 
1991-92, the census includes only establishments which were 
expected to have an estimated value of agricultural operations 
(EVAQO) of $22,500 or more. From 1986-87 to 1990-91 the 
agricultural census included only establishments which had an 
EVAO of $20,000 or more. 


In sections of this chapter, where tables are so noted, all commodity 
statistics comparisons between 1990-91 and later years, use 1990-91 data 
adjusted to the 1991-92 census scope. 


Establishments 


Statistical division 


Moreton and Brisbane 


Wide Bay-Burnctt 
Darling Downs 
Sauth-West 
Fitzroy 
Centrai-West 
Mackay 

Northern 

Far North 
North-West 


Queensland 


Sugar Grain Sur- 
cane Barley Wheat sorghum Maize flower Cotton toes toes apples Bananas crop 
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Of the total area of Queensland, 87 per cent or 149,520,000 hectares were 
managed by agricultural establishments during 1992-93. The proportion 
of this land planted to crops remained constant at 1.5 per cent during 
1992-93 and the area under sown pasture increased from 3.6 to 3.7 per 
cent, 


Agricultural establishments of less than 200 hectares made up 43 per cent 
of Queensland’s total of 25,131 agricultural establishments. These were 
mainly located in the Moreton and Brisbane, Wide Bay-Burnctt, Far North 
and Darling Downs Statistical Divisions. 


13.7 NUMBER, AREA AND LAND USE OF AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 


QUEENSLAND 
Particulars Unit 1990-97 (a) 199} 02 7902-93 
Total area of Queensland {b} 000 ha 173,270 173,270 173,270 
Agricultural establishments number 23,728 24,493 25,131 
Area of agricultural establishments "000 ha 149,044 150,045 149,520 
Area of crops (c) 000 ha 2,860) 2,32 2,316 
Area under sown pasture “OOO ha 5.168 5,447 5,595 
Balance {(d) ‘OOO ha 141,016 142,296 141,610 


(a) Data adjusted in the 1991-92 census scope. (b} Area estimates differ from previously published 
statistics duc to a revision in the method of calculation. (c) Excluding luceme and other pasture 
harvested for hay, seed and preen fecd. (d} Used for intermittent grazing, lving idlc. fallow, oot suilable 
for agriculture, cic. 


Seurce: Agricultural Land Use and Selected Inputs (7411.3). 


13.8 AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS GROWING M4JOR CROPS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Establishmenis prowling 


Pota- Toma- — Pine- Any 


ig8 = 138 48 161 1t8 a 1 201 128 1a 146 2,409 


953. 154 «174 356-230 7 4 1 108 &5 27) 2,528 
— L871 1.597 1,467 222 251 272 30 a4 — — 4345 
— 102 267 2 — 2 44 — — — — SI8 
— 38 410 371 23 Al) 89 3 21 41 12 1,138 
_ — — — 8 
1,264 3 1 73 2 16 2 1 2 8 6 1,455 
1,162 — _ 3 4 — — 6 52 7 9 1,455 
1,161 — ] ly 108 —_— —_ 72 12 282 2.099 

_— — oes — —_ = — — g 


4,728 2,326 2,558 2468 707 343 412 332 414 326 


482 15,963 


Sources: Fruit (7322.3). Agricullural Land Use and Selected fnputs (7411.3). 


Establishments in the 200 to 19,999 hectare size range were most 
prevalent in the Wide Bay-Bumett and Darling Downs Statistical 
Divisions. A large proportion (75 per cent) of the establishments of 
20,000 hectares or more occurred in the of South-West, Central-West, 
North-West and Far North Statistical Divisions. Average sizes of 
establishments in the pastoral areas of South-West, Central-West, 
North-West and Far Narth Statistical Divisions were 18,600 hectares, 
49,200 hectares, 59,300 hectares and 27,000 hectares, respectively. 


About 64 per cent of Queensland’s agricultural establishments grew crops. 
Just over 31 per cent of these agricultural establishments grew cereal 
grains and were concentrated in the Wide Bay-Burmett, Fitzroy and 
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Darling Downs Statistical Divisions. Sugar cane was grown on 30 per 
cent of establishments with craps. 


13.9 AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS CARRYING LIVESTOCK (a), 
QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Establishments carrying 


Statistical divisian Milk cattle (b) = Meat cattle Sheep Pigs 
Moreton and Brisbane 614 1,814 30 138 
Wide Bay-Burnett 387 2,645 25 320 
Barling Downs GUO 4,056 1,066 481 
South-West ane 1,323 064 32 
Fitzroy 53 2,051 25 61 
Central-West 3 599 564 7 
Mackay 35 884 1 13 
Northern 3 378 — 23 
Far North 216 743 —_— 30 
North-West — 465 165 6 
Queensland 1,911 15,160 2,840 1,111 


(a) Estabttishments carrying both cattle for meat production and cattle for milk production are included in 
both meat and milk cultle counts, (b) Excluding those carrying house cows only. 


Source: Livestock and Livestock Products (7221.3). 


Vegetable and fruit growing activities were undertaken largely by 
establishments in the southern coastal regions of the State although a 
significant number of establishments growing these crops were in the 
Northern and Far North Statistical Divisions. 


Just over 88 per cent of Queensland’s 17,148  livestock-carrying 
establishments ran meat cattle, Like those running milk cattle, the 
majority were located in the south-eastern portion of the State, chiefly in 
Brisbane, Moreton, Wide Bay-Burnett and Darling Downs Statistical 
Divisions. This distribution was also broadly reflected for establishments 
with pigs, 85 per cent being located in these areas. Over 71 per cent of 
establishments carrying sheep were in the Darling Downs and South-West 
Statistical Divisions. 


13.10 EMPLOYMENT {a} IN AGRICULTURE AND SERVICES TO 
AGRICULTURE, QUEENSLAND 


Proportion 


of total 

Month Males Femaies Persons employment 
‘O00 ‘GOD "000 % 

1988: November 36.8 237 80.5 6.6 
1989: November r 64.5 22.8 87.3 6.6 
1990; November r 59.0 25.8 84.8 64 
1991: November r 57.1 27.4 B44 6.4 
1992: February r 53.2 26.5 7o.7 6.1 
May r $3.4 25.9 79,3 6.0) 
August r 53.0 23.9 76.9 5.8 
November r 49.5 122.7 72.2 5.3 

1993: February 51.4 22.3 73.7 35 
May 43.0 21.0 74.1 5.4 
August 53,3 23.9 77.2 4.7 


November 58.1 23.4 81.5 5.9 


{a} Estimates are derived from the ABS labour foree surveys. 


Agriculture 


As at November 1993, there were 81,463 persons employed in agriculture 
und services to agriculture, representing 5.9 per cent of all emploved 
persons in Queensland. 


Numbers employed in agriculture and services to agriculture were 
seasonal, depending on the harvesting times of principal cereal crops, fruit 
and vegetables. However, in recent years there has been a downward 
trend in the level of employment in agriculture and services to agriculture 
as a proportion of the total employed persons in Queensland — falling from 
8.7 per cent in November 1984 to 5.3 per cent in November 1992, then 
rising slightly to 5.9 per cent in November 1993. 


CROPS 
13.11 AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, QUEENSLAND 
Crop ER0-91 = 1990-9T (a} 1991-92 1992-93 
Area {'90 hectares) 
Sugar cane (b) 311 310 314 312 
Barley 177 176 128 189 
Grain serghum 291, 290 430 308 
Maize 29 29 34 27 
Wheat 1,060 1,059 492 669 
Soybeans 26 25 16 16 
Sunflower seed 106 1m 47 32 
Tobaceo 3 3 3 2 
Cotton VF 77 87 82 
Peanuts 18 18 21 22 
Green forage 427 422 406 384 
Hay (c) 54 33 86 51 
Potatoes 6 6 5 5 
Pumpkins 4 3 3 
Tomatoes 4 4 4 4 
Apples (d) 2 2 2 2 
Bananas 4 4 4 5 
Pineapples 4 4 3 3 
Production (G00 tonnes) 

Sugar cane 23,232 23,222 19,235 26,292 
Barley 361 359 70 285 
Grain sorghum 558 537 1,045 314 
Maize 95 95 141 75 
Wheat 1,973 1,971 344 735 
Soybeans 34 33 32 18 
Sunflower seed 88 BR 43 1? 
Tobacco 7 7 ? 6 
Cotton (raw) 98 98 113 104 
Peanuts 26 26 38 31 
Hay 258 244 332 253 
Potatoes 119 119 113 125 
Pumpkins 36 36 33 36 
Tomatoes 101 101 14 115 
Appies 37 37 35 29 
Bananas oF 97 114 148 
Pineapples 126 125 133 142 


(a) Data adjusted to the 1991-92 census scope. (b) Cane cul for crshing. (c) Including luceme and 
other pasture hay. (d) Area of trees 6 years and over. 


Source: Crops and Pastures (7321.3). 
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Agriculture in Queensland differs from that in other States of 
Australia because of the greater proportion of crops grown which are 
suited to the tropical and subtropical climates. These crops include 
sugar cane, pineapples, bananas, cotton and ginger. Moreover, the 
moist summer conditions in Queensland, compared with the relatively 
dry summers in other States, have contributed to a considerable 
increase in the production of summer-growing crops such as grain 
sorghum, peanuts, sunflowers, navy beans and soybeans. 


Compared with that of the mid-1950s the area planted to crops in 
Queensland trebled to a peak of 3,274,000 hectares in 1985-86. It then 
gradually declined to 2,367,000 hectares in 1992-93, In this period the 
area planted to cotton increased by a factor of 16 to a peak of 87,000 
hectares in 1991-92 then fell slightly to 82,000 hectares in 1992-93. The 
area of wheat for grain quadrupled to peaks of over one million hectares 
in 1983-84 and 1990-91, Area harvested in 1992-93 was 669,000 
hectares. The area planted to sugar cane doubled over the same period. 


Production of sugar cane is a major component of Queensland agriculture 
and is carried out im most of the river flats in the fertile coastal valleys. 
Cultivation is intensive and irrigation is used wherever practicable, as in 
the Ayr and Bundaberg areas. 


The Queensland sugar country can be grouped into five main areas, The 
most northerly area (Far North Statistical Division) stretches from 
Mossman in the north to Cardwell in the south. The Northern Division 
covers the Ingham, Townsville and Avr districts, while the Mackay 
Division embraces the Proserpine and Mackay areas. The two southern 
divisions aré Wide Bay-Burnett Statistical Division, including Bundaberg, 
Maryborough, Gympic and the surrounding districts and Moreton (the 
areas north and south of Brisbane). Sugur is easily the most important 
crop grown on coastal farms from Mackay northwards, but south of 
Mackay other forms of agriculture are combined with cane growing. 
Harvesting, which begins in most districts about June and ends in 
November or December, is nearly all done mechanically. 


13.12 AREA AND PRODUCTION OF SUGAR, QUEENSLAND, 1992 SEASON 


Area cut Cane cut Sugar 

Sugar district for crushing for crushing production 
"HOO hectares OOD fannes "800 tonnes 

Northern 115 9,907 1,384 
Burdekin 47 5,868 ont 
Central 96 6.834 1,042 
Southern 64 4.847 oan 
Queensland 322 27,546 4,016 


Sources: Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Brisbane. Crops and Pastures (7371.3). 


The 1992-93 agricultural census reported a production of 26.3 million 
tonnes of sugar cane from 312,000 hectares, resulting in an average yield 
of 84.2 tonnes a hectare for the 1992 season. The area cut for crushing 
decreased slightly between the 1991 and 1992 seasons. The Mackay 
Statistical Division cut the largest area of cane for crushing during the 
year, 93,400 hectares or 30 per cent of the State total, with half of the 
sugar growing activities being confined to the Pioneer Shire. The 
Northern Statistical Division experienced the highest production during 


Cereal Grain Crops 


Agriculture 


1992, 8,904,100 tonnes or 34 per cent of the State total, with Burdekin 
Shire achieving over half of this production at a yield of 123 tonnes per 
hectare. 


Wheat and grain sorghum are the most important cereal grain crops in 
Queensland. 


During 1992-93, most winter crop growing arcas in Queensland had good 
conditions for planting, but lack of follow-up rain had an adverse effect 
on yields. Nevertheless, areas sown and yields increased from the low 
levels of 1991-92 which were severely drought effected. Production of 
wheat for grain increased by 114 per cent from the previous year’s total, 
to 735,000 tonnes. The area planted increased by 36 per cent to 669,000 
hectares, The average yield of 1.] tonnes per hectare was 0.4 tonnes a 
hectare above that of the previous year. 


PRODUCTION OF CEREAL GRAINS, QUEENSLAND 
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fa) Break in series. 


The Darling Downs Statistical Division produced 62 per cent of the 
State’s total wheat production with 457,000 tonnes, an increase of 146 per 
cent over the previous year. Of the major wheat-growing Statistica) 
divisions, Wide Bay-Burnett and Darling Downs experienced the highest 
yields with 2.42 and 1.29 tonnes per hectare, respectively. 


Grain sorghum plantings in 1992-93 decreased by 27 per cent from the 
previous year to 308,000 hectares. The carresponding production of 
315,000 tonnes was 70 per cent lower than the previous year. 


In 1992-93, the four major grain sorghum growing statistica! divisions in 
descending order of production were Darling Downs, Fitzroy, Wide 
Bay-Burnett and Mackay. The Darling Downs Statistical Division 
recorded the highest preduction of 187,000 tonnes, a decrease of 75 per 
cent from the production for 1991-92. This was a yield of 1.2 tonnes per 
hectare in 1992-93, down 1.8 tonnes per hectare from the previous year. 


Barley production increased fourtold from 70,000 tonnes in 1991-92 to 
285,000 tonnes in 1992-93 and the area plunted increased fram 128,000 
to 189,000 hectares. Average yield increased from 0.55 tonnes per 
hectare in 1991-92 to 1.51 tonnes per hectare in 1992-93. 
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13.13 AREA AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND GRAIN SORGHUM, QUEENSLAND, 
1992-93 


Wheat Grain sorghum 


Statistical division Area Production Area Production 


“C00 DUG 006 ‘O00 


hectares fovines hectares fonnes 
Moreton and Brisbane 1 3 2 9 
Wide Bay-Burmett 7 16 i4 33 
Darling Downs 355 457 151 187 
South-West 106 82 5 ] 
Fitzroy 150 165 100 70 
Mackay 51 13 37 15 
Northern — — — — 
Far North — — — 1 
Queensland 669 735 308 315 


Source: Crops and Pastures (7321.3). 


Other cereal crops grown for grain in Queensland in 1992-93 were canary 
seed, maize, oats, panicum and millet, rice and triticale. Their combined 
production of 114,000 tonnes was 47 per cent lower than the total for 
1991-92, 


AREA OF CROPS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
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Queensland is Australia’s leading grower of vegetables for human 
consumption with 33,900 hectares of farmland planted for vegetable 
production in 1992-93. Over 40 per cent of total plantings occurred in the 
Moreton and Brisbane region, with Gatton and Laidley Shires being the 
main growing areas with 8,000 hectares planted. There were 7,100 
hectares planted with vegetables in the Bowen and Burdekin Shires. In 
quantitative terms, the main vegetables produced in Queensland in 
1992-93 were: potatoes, 125,200 tonnes (up 11.2 per cent over the 
production for the previous year); tomatoes, 114,900 tonnes (up 10.2 per 
cent); watermelons, 48,300 tonnes (up 7.8 per cent} and pumpkins, 35,600 
tonnes (up 6.6 per cent). During 1992-93, Queensland also produced: 
19,600 tonnes or 90 per cent of the beetroot in Australia; 16,400 tonnes 
or 69 per cent of the capsicums, chillies and peppers and 6,500 tonnes or 
69 per cent of the zucchinis. 
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13.14 VEGETABLES FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Vegetable Area Production 

hectares tonnes 
Bectraat 621 19,572 
Broccoli 1,250 TBTS 
Capsicums, chillies, ctc. 934 16,364 
Carrots 1,045 28,184 
Cauliflowers 493 11,102 
Cucumbers $45 6,596 
Green beans 4,270 17,780 
Lettuce 1,186 30,575 
Marrows, squashes and zucchinis 1,134 7,359 
Onions 707 20,836 
Potatoes 5,334 125,230 
Pumpkins 3,250 35,627 
Rockmelons 1474 38,534 
Tomatoes 4,065 114,926 
Watermelons 2,930 48,285 


Source: Crops and Pastures (7321.3). 


Fruit Queensland is practically the sole Australian source of pineapples, papaws 
and most other tropical fruits, except for bananas where, in 1992-93, it 
supplied only 69 per cent of the Australian crop. Queensland’s pineapple 
production in 1992-93 was 142,300 tonnes, a rise of 6.8 per cent over the 
1991-92 figure. The bearing area incteased nominally to 3,400 hectares. 


Queensland remains Australia’s leading producer of passionfruit, 
avocados and custard apples. 


13.15 MAJOR FRUIT CROPS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Crop Beuring area Production 
hectares tonnes 

Bananas 4,972 147,787 
Grapes 908 4,736 
Papaws 330 5,084 
Passionfruit 106 1,015 
Pineapples 3,414 142,336 
Strawberties 153 2,027 

Trees aged 

Crop 6 years and ever Production 
000 tonnes 

Apples 515 28,640 
Apricots 18 292 
Avocados 190 7,253 
Custard apples 29 676 
Lemons and limes 45 5,234 
Macadamia nuts 462 2,861 
Mandarins 223 32,840 
Mangoes 370 19,318 
Nectarines Og 2,027 
Oranges 185 20,206 
Peaches 114 2,452 
Pears 34 1,711 
Plums j17 1,750 


Seurce: Fruit (7322.3). 
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There are many varieties of exotic fruit grown in Queensland, particularly 
in the north, such as lychees, carambolas and longans, There has been a 
consistent push aimed at increasing the demand for these fruits, however, 
the market in Australia for these products is growing slowly, 


The main exotic fruit, lychees, had a production of 854 tonnes in 1992-93, 
which was an increase of 52 per cent over the total for the previous year. 
The number of lychee trees aged 6 years and over increased by 29 per cent 
in 1992-93 to 55,100 and the number of trees under 6 years decreased by 
4 per cent to 45,200, with an increase of 12 pet cent in total trees. 


The two main citrus fruits grown in Queensland are mandarins and 
oranges. In 1992-93 they accounted for 55 per cent and 34 per cent, 
respectively, of total citrus production. In 1992-93 mandarin production 
Tose by 31 per cent to 32,800 tonnes, which was 62 per cent of the 
nation’s mandarin crop. Orange production fell by 2.6 per cent to 20,200 
tonnes in the same period. 


Plantings of cotton in Queensland decreased 6 per cent from a record 
87,000 hectares in 1991-92 to 82,000 hectares in 1992-93, The 
production of raw cotton for the year fell by 7 per cent, from 113,000 
tonnes in 1991-92 to 104,000 in 1992-93. 


Irrigated cotton accounted for 71 per cent of total plantings (58,700 
hectares) and 91 per cent of total production (95,400 tonnes). The yield 
of 1.6 tonnes per hectare for irrigated cotton was four times the yield for 
non-irrigated cotton. 


The Darling Downs Statistical Division was the most significant cotton 
growing area, accounting for 61 per cent of plantings (50,800 hectares) 
and 50 per cent of production (52,500 tonnes). 


In the Fitzroy Statistical Division production increased by 8 per cent to 
34,100 tonnes even though plantings were down by $ per cent to 19,500 
hectares. 


In the South-West Statistical Division, the area planted decreased by 17 
per cent from 12,700 to 10,600 hectares and the production decreased by 
23 per cent to 16,900 tonnes. 


13.16 COTTON PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Raw cotton 

Statistical division Area produced 
hectares tonnes 

Moreton and Brisbane 190 326 
Wide Bay-Burnett 343 443 
Darling Downs 50,500 52,543 
South-West 10,595 16,924 
Fitzroy 19,502 34,109 
Mackay 1,020 72 
Queensland 82,150 104,418 


Source: Crops and Pastures (7321.3). 


The area under tobacco in Queensland in 1992-93 was 2,200 hectares, and 
production was 6,2 million kilograms of dried leaf. Approximately 96 per 
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cent of this production was from the Shires of Atherton, Herberton and 
Mareeba. 


13.17 TOBACCO PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Tohacca 

Statistical division Area produced 
hectares tonnes 

Mareton and Brisbane oF 212 
Wide Bay-Burnett 20 37 
Darling Downs — — 
Far North 2,128 5,434 
Queensland 2,244 6,183 


Source: Crops and Pastures (7321.3). 


The sunflower arca sown in Queensland during 1992-93 decreased 32 per 
cent to 32,000 hectares, which was the smallest planting in more than a 
decade. Production of sunflower in Queensland in 1992-93 was 17,000 
tonnes, 61 per cent lower than in the previous year. Fitzroy Statistical 
Division, with 14,000 hectares, had the largest area planted, followed by 
the Darling Downs Statistical Division with 13,000 hectares. Plantings in 
Mackay Statistical Division were 5,000 hectares. 


The average yield for the State was 0.53 tonnes per hectare which was 42 
per cent lower than that for the previous year. Of the major production 
areas, Darling Downs Statistical Division recorded the best average yield 
with 0.71 tonnes per hectare, followed by Fitzroy Statistical Division with 
0.40 and Mackay Statistical Division with 0.35 tonnes per hectare. 


In 1992-93, 1,300 hectares were planted to safflower, for a production of 
600 tonnes. This was 60 per cent lower than production for the previous 
year. 


13.18 PRODUCTION OF SUNFLOWER AND SAFFLOWER, QUEENSLAND, 


1992-93 
Sunflower Safflower 

Statistical division Area Production Area Production 

hectares tonnes hectares tonnes 
Moreton aod Brisbane q 140 —_ = 
Wide Bay-Burnett 228 181 _- — 
Darling Downs 12,822 9.112 180 140) 
South-West 418 312 121 = 
Fitzroy 13,915 5,555 O72 449 
Central -West — — — — 
Mackay 4,547 1,589 — — 
Northem — — — — 
Far North — — —_— —- 
Queensland 32,009 16,839 1,273 589 


Source; Crops and Pastures (7321.3). 


The area planted to peanuts in Queensland in 1992-93 was 21,900 
hectares, which was 7 per cent higher than the area planted the previous 
year. 
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Queensland’s peanut production fell dramatically in the years following 
the 1986-87 peak of 44,500 tonnes. Signs of a recovery became evident 
in 1990-91 and this trend continued through 1991-92, However, in 
1992-93, production of peanuts decreased 19 per cent to 31,000 tonnes, 
approximately 30 per cent below the 1986-87 total. 


The major producing areas in the State were the Kingaroy Shire (within 
the Wide Bay-Burnett Statistical Division) accounting for 39 per cent and 
25 per cent of the total area sown and total production, respectively, and 
the Atherton Shire (within the Far North Statistical Division) accounting 
for 9 per cent of total area sown and 20 per cent of total production. 


13.19 PEANUT PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Peanuts 

Statistica’ division Area produced 
hectares fonnes 

Moreton and Brisbane 206 635 
Wide Bay-Burnett 14,482 14,690) 
Darling Downs 1,419 306 
South-West id 31 
Fitzroy 1,825 5,098 
Mackay 250 370 
Far North 3,685 9.883 
Queensland 21,877 31,014 


Source: Crops aod Pastures (7321.3). 


The area planted to soybeans in 1992-93 increased 4 per cent to 16,400 
hectares, but production decreased 4.2 per cent to 18,300 tonnes per 
hectare. Yield fell from the 10-year high at 2.0 tonnes per hectare in 
1991-92, to 1.1 tonnes per hectare. 


Rice was grown in the Burdekin and Mareeba Shires in 1992-93. The 
total area sown was 1,800 hectares, a decrease of 59 per cent compared 
with plantings for the previous year. Total production of 12,300 tonnes 
was 56 per cent lower than in 1991-92, 


Production of ginger in Queensland during the 1992-93 season was 6,639 
tonnes from 164 hectares which resulted in a yield of 40.5 tonnes per 
hectare. This was an increase of 7.8 tonnes per hectare over the previous 
year. Local government areas with the highest production were 
Maroochy and Noosa Shires and Caloundra City. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS 


In 1992-93 the area of crops and pastures artificially fertilised in 
Queensland was 1,001,000 hectares. This total was 2.4 per cent less 
than the 1,026,000 hectares fertilised in 1991-92, 


The Darling Downs Statistical Division accounted for 38 per cent of the 
1992-93 total area fertilised having 384,000 hectares fertilised. 


The quantity of fertiliser used in 1992-93 was 381,000 tonnes, the same 
quantity as was used in 1991-92, 
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Fruit cropping activities tended to have the highest artificial fertiliser 
application rates, with vegetable growing and sugar cane producing 
activities also using fairly high rates. 


Queensland’s average application rates for these industries in 1992-93 
were: 

* fruit, 1.02 tonnes a hectare, 

* vegetables, 0.85 tonnes a hectare and 

* sugar cane, 0.66 tonnes a hectare. 


Queensland's al] industries average application rate in 1992-93 was 0.38 
tonnes 2 hectare. 


IRRIGATION 


In 1992-93, the total area of crops and pastures irrigated in 
Queensland was 387,000 hectares. This exceeded the previous year’s 
total by 5.4 per cent. Crops or pastures were irrigated on 8,448 
establishments, or 33.6 per cent of all agricultural establishments in 
the State. 


Total Proportion 


Area 

Particulars irrigaied are Prrigated 

hectares hectares Te 
Cereals 46,512 1,505,951 31 
Sugar cane 154,017 384,314 40.1 
Fruit (including, erapes} 22,613 36,325 62.3 
Vegetables 28,1385 33,923 82.9 
Other crops 81,252 355,378 22.4 
Totai 332,532 2.315,892 14.4 
Pasture 54,207 Ti. n.a. 
Total 386,739 ma. na. 


Sources: Crops and Pastures (7321.33, Agricultural Land Use and Selected Inputs (7411.3). Agricul- 
tural Census, unpublished data. 


The sources of water used in irrigation are collected only periodically in 
the agricultural census, The latest available information is for 1990-91, 


The major source of water in 1990-91 was surface water from State 
irrigation schemes which irrigated 144,000 hectares. Notably, the Wide 
Bay-Burnett Statistical Division accounted for 29 per cent of this area. 


The second largest source of water was underground supplies which 
irrigated 130,000 hectares of crops and pastures. These two sources were 
the main contributors to the increase in irrigation area from 1989-90 to 
1990-91. 


Farm dams were used to irrigate 45,000 hectares and surface water from 
unregulated streams supplied irrigation to 38,000 hectares. Only 196 
hectares were irrigated from a town or country reticulated water supply. 
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13.21 CROPS AND PASTURE: SOURCE OF WATER, QUEENSLAND, 1990-91 


Source hectares 
Surface water from State irrigation schemes 

Chatmel and pipeline 90,379 

Direct from regulated streams 53.920 
Other surface water 

Direct from unregulated streams 38,336 

From farm dams 44,890 
Underground water supply 

Within State schemes 71,831 

Other 58,383 
Town or reticulated water supply 196 
Total 357,935 


Sources: Agricultural Land Use and Selected Inputs (7411.3). Agricultural Census, unpublished data. 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 


More than two-thirds of the agricultural establishments in 
Queensland carry livestock, with most of these running either cattle 
or sheep or both. Of the 25,131 agricultural estabtishments operating 
in Queensland during 1£992-93, 15,160 carried cattle for meat 
production (up 3 per cent compared with the total for the previous 
year), 1,911 carried cattle for milk production, 2,840 carried sheep 
(down 6.5 per cent) and 1,111 carried pigs (down 9.3 per cent). 


13.22 LIVESTOCK, QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 
(000) 


Description 1997 199] fa) 1992 fa93 
Meat cattle 9575 9,504 9,730 9,593 
Milk cattle 280 280 275 280 
Sheep 17,440 17,426 15,273 13,407 
Pigs 596 405 560 617 
Geats 54 52 44 32 


Herses 121 119 120 110 


(a) Data adjusted to the 1991-92 census scope. 
Source: Livestock and Livestock Products (7221.3). 


Queensland remains the major producer of meat cattle in Australia. At 31 
March 1993, 45 per cent of all meat cattle in Australia were located on 
Queensland establishments. 


Meat cattle numbers in Queensland showed annual increases ranging 
between 6 per cent and 15 per cent in the early 1970s and reached a peak 
of 11.1 million in 1978. 


Meat cattle and calf numbers declined from this peak level to a low of 8.5 
million in 1988. The numbers have increased since then to 9.6 million at 
31 March 1993. 


Milk cattle numbers have declined since the mid-1950s when numbers 
were more than four times as great. 
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Meat cattle are widely spread throughout the State, although Fitzroy 
Statistical Division accounts for 18 per cent of the State total and 
North-West Statistical Division accounts for a further 15 per cent. 


13.23 CATTLE ee gee en AT 31 MARCH 
000, 


Description 199] L99T fa) F992 F903 
Meat cuittle 9575 9,504 9,730 6,599 
Bulls and bull calves for service 217 215 212 214 
Cows and heifers 4.725 4,684 4,787 4,768 
Calves and vealers 2,005 1,992 1,952 1,903 
Other (spayed cows, bullocks, etc.) 2,627 2,607 2,780 2,708 
Milk cattle 280 280 275 280 
Bulls and bull calves for service 3 3 3 3 
Cows, in milk and dry 192 eal 184 187 
Heifers and heifer calves 86 86 88 90) 
Total 9,856 9,784 16,005 9.873 


(a) Data adjusted to the 1991-92 census scope. 
Source: Livestock and Livestock Products (7221.3). 


Most areas of the State experienced a drop in meat cattle numbers with 
the Fitzroy Statistical Division experiencing a drop of 3 per cent from the 
previous year. 


The exceptions were the south-east corner and areas to the north and 
north-west of the State. 


Meat cattle numbers in the North-West Statistical Division increased 7 per 
cent over the previous year. 


13.24 REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF oOo” QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 1993 


Statistical division Meat Milk fa) Total 
Moreton and Brisbane 327 98 425 
Wide Bay-Burnett 814 59 873 
Darling Downs 1,189 69 1,258 
South-West §29 — 829 
Fitzroy 1,745 § 1,753 
Central-West $22 -- $22 
Mackay 833 7 840 
Northern 872 —_ S72 
Far North 686 39 fen 
North-West E47? — L477 
Queensland 9,593 280 9,873 


(a} Excluding house cows and heifers. 
Source: Livestock and Livestock Products (7221.3). 


At 31 March 1993, the number of milk cattle, excluding house cows, in 
Queensland was 279,800. This represents an increase of 1.8 per cent over 
the 274,800 recorded in the previous year. 


Milk cattle are mostly distributed along the eastern coastline south of 
Rockhampton, the eastern Darling Downs and on the Atherton Tableland. 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP, QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 
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{a} Break in series. 


Although sheep numbers in Queensland are stil] down on those of the 
mid-1950s to mid-1960s, there has been a trend over the past decade 
towards larger flock sizes with the number of sheep at 31 March 1991 
being the highest recorded since 1970. However, sheep numbers 
decreased 1.9 million or 12.2 per cent from the 1992 figure to 13.4 million 
at 31 March 1993. Of this decrease, 220,000 were lambs, 740,000 were 
breeding ewes and 850,000 were wethers. Fewer matings and a drop in 
the proportion of lambs marked in 1991-92 (due to drought) resulted in 
fewer sheep at 31 March 1993. 


13.25 SHEEP NUMBERS, QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 
(000) 


Description i907 L993 
Rams 164 164 148 134 
Ewes 
Breeding 7,180 7176 6.762 602 
Other 226 226 260 233 
Lambs and hoggets 3,682 3,679 2,008 1.785 
Wethers 6,188 6,181 6,095 5,243 
Total 17,440 17,426 15,273 13,407 
Statistical division 
Morcton and Brisbane 3 3 2 2 
Wide Bay-Bumett 2 2 t 1 
Darling Downs 2,74] 2,731 2,302 1.961 
South-West 7005 7,002 5,774 4557 
Fitzroy 26 26 26 17 
Central-West 6,219 6,219 5,714 5.214 
Mackay 
Narthern | 1 1 5 1 
Far North 
North-West 1,443 1.443 1,449 1.354 
Queensland 17,440 17,426 15,273 13,407 


1991 {a} 


i992 


(a) Data adjusted lo the 1991-92 census scope. 
Source: Livestock and Livestock Products (7221.3). 


The main sheep belt is a broad strip running through the centre of 
Queensland extending north-west from the New South Wales border to 
the Shires of Flinders, McKinlay and Richmond. 


Pigs 


Goats 
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Sheep numbers fell in all areas of the main sheep beit in 1992-93, At 31 
March 1993 the Central-West Statistical Division accounted for 5.2 
million, 39 per cent of the total number of sheep in Queensland. This 
represented a fall in the number of sheep of 8.8 per cent compared with 
the figure a year earlier. Sheep numbers in the South-West Statistical 
Division fell 15.9 per cent to 4.9 million, 36 per cent of the State total. 
The Darling Downs Statistical Division feil 14.8 per cent to 2.0 million 
and the North-West Statistical Division fell 6.5 per cent to 1.4 million 
during the same period. 


After four successive years of falls, pig numbers in Queensland at 31 
March 1993 rose to 617,000, an increase of 10.3 per cent over the figure 
at 31 March 1992. Pig raising is confined mostly to the Moreton, Wide 
Bay-Burnett, Darling Downs and Fitzroy Statistical Divisions. Pig 
numbers in the Darling Downs Statistical Division, which accounted for 
50 per cent of the State total, increased by 17.7 per cent between March 
1992 and March 1993. Numbers in the Wide Bay-Burnett Statistical 
Division, which accounted for 31 per cent of the State total, rose to 
192,000 during the same period. 


The two main breeds, with crosses between these breeds, are Large White 
and Landrace. The other main commercial breeds are Hampshire and 
Suroc which are coloured and were originally imported from Canada. 


13.26 PIG NUMBERS, QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 


Description 1997 1907 fa) 1992 1993 
Boars 4,582 4,550 4.455 4,599 
Breeding sows and gilts 68,382 68,107 67,073 49.551 
All other $23,435 522,650 488,110 §43,337 
Total 596,399 595,307 559,638 617,487 
Statistical division 

Moreton and Brisbane 50,076 49 854 47 S88 46,631 
Wide Bay-Burncett 177,455 177,188 176,807 191,933 
Darling Downs 294,188 293,813 260,150 306,302 
South-West 5,494 5,438 5,008 4,826 
Fitzroy 44,478 44,467 44,912 44,177 
Central- West gy gg 100 144 
Mackay 2877 2.744 3,377 3,123 
Northern 9,594 9,574 10.262 10,072 
Fat North 12,0071 12,062 10.903 10,242 
North-West 67 a7 201 37 
Queensland 596,399 595,307 559,638 617,487 


fa} Data adjusted to the 1997-92 census scope. 
Source: livestock and Liveslock Products (7221.3). 


Queensland has experienced a decline in goat numbers, since the peak of 
61,000 at 31 March 1989. In particular, poat numbers have decreased 
significantly during the last 2 years which were severely affected by 
drought. Consecutive falls of 15.7 per cent and 27.8 per cent over this 
period reduced goat numbers to less than 32,000 at 31 March 1993. 


The goat industry, which had developed markedly in the last two decades, 
has a number of elements. Fibre production, which is the main activity in 
Queensland, has two components. Mohair is produced from Angora goats 
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and cashmere, the fine undercoat, comes from the dual coated Cashmere 
animal. 


The recent increased demand for goats milk has led to an upsurge in 
organised production of milk for human consumption. Goats are also kept 
for meat production as a separate activity or as a by-product of rearing 
goats for other purposes. The use of fibre and meat goats for weed control 
is another developing aspect of the industry. 


13.27 GOAT NUMBERS, QUEENSLAND, AT 31 MARCH 


Description L907 100 fa) 1992 1903 
For fibre 50,282 48,340 40,508 28,771 
Other 3,902 3,514 3,621 3,101 
Total 54,184 52,354 44,129 31,872 


(a) Data adjusted tu the 1991-92 census scupe. 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERINGS 


In 1992-93, combined cattle and calf slaughterings increased from the 
previous year’s total by 2 per cent to 3,005,000 head while sheep and 
lamb slaughterings decreased by 23 per cent compared with the 
previous year’s figure of 2,037,000. Slaughterings of pigs decreased 
slightly from the 1991-92 figure to a total of 1,155,000 head. 


The Livestock and Meat Authority of Queensland is responsible for 
licensing al] abattoirs, slaughterhouses, poultry slaughterhouses, knackers’ 
yards and public meat markets in Queensland. At 1 July 1993, 35 
abattoirs, 106 slaughterhouses, 38 poultry slaughterhouses, 8 knackers’ 
yards and 55 public meat markets were licensed. 


13.28 LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERINGS (a), QUEENSLAND 
(000) 


Description 1990-9] I99] -92 1992-93 {b)} 
Cattle and calves 2,719 2,956 3,005 
Sheep and lambs 1,865 2,650 2,037 
Pigs 1,146 1,156 1,155 


(a) In meatworks, slaughterhouses and on holdings: for human consumption only. (h) Excinding 
livestock slaughtered on holdings. 


Source: Livestock Products — Meat (7204.3), 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


In Queensland, wool, meat, dairy and egg production, livestock and 
poultry slaughterings and beekeeping activities have all made 
important contributions to the economy. 


During the year ended 31 March 1993, 60,300 tonnes of shorn wool were 
produced in Queensland. This was a 17 per cent decrease compared with 
the 1991-92 production of 72,200 tonnes. 


The wool industry is largely conducted on grazing properties in the natural 
grasslands of the south-west, central-west, north-west and im the western 
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regions of the Darling Downs. Only a small proportion of the sheep are 
on agricultural properties. 


13.29 WOOL PRODUCTION (a), QUEENSLAND 


Particulars Unit 1997 1992 1993 
Sheep 
Number shorn 000 14,858 14,729 13,230 
Wool produced (b) tonnes 76,723 68,407 57,995 
Average cut per head ke 5.16 4.64 4.38 
Lambs 
Number shorn 000 2,499 1,821 1,217 
Wool produced tonnes 5,497 3,825 2,295 
Average cut per head kg 2.20) 2.10 1.89 
Total 
Number shorn ‘on 17,357 16,551 14,448 
Wool produced tonnes 82,221 72,232 60,290 
Average cut per head kg 4,74 436 4.17 


(a) Year ended 31 March. Greasy basis. (b) Including crutchinegs. 


The dairying industry is operated mainly on pastureland along the east 
coast from the border of New South Wales northwards to Rockhampton, 
on the Darling Downs and on the Atherton Tableland west of Cairns. 
Queensland’s 1992-93 whole milk production of 702 million litres was an 
t1 per cent increase over the figure of the previous year. 


13.30 DAIRYING, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars Unit 1990-91 1991-92 {992-03 
Total milk cattle (a) "000 280 275 280 
Whole mitk production (b) million litres 624 635 72 
Establishments with milk cattle (a) No. 2,009 1,926 1,911 
Butter praduced in factories (b) O00 kg 3,606 r 3,423 5,873 
Cheese produced in factories (b) “O00 ke 12,398 t 11,883 13,278 


(a) At 31 March. Excluding establishments with house cows only. (b} Seuree: Australian Dairy 
Corporation. 


Sales of market milk increased by 2.6 per cent to 348 million litres, and 
milk used for manufacturing purposes increased by 20 per cent to 354 
million litres for 1992-93. Cheese production rose 12 per cent and butter 
production rose 72 per cent from the respective figures for the previous 
year. 


13.31 MEAT PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND 


(000 tonnes} 
Type of meat 1990-91 1997-92 1992-93 (a} 
Beef and veal 687.8 724.2 760.7 
Mutton and lamb 35.4 49.3 aT 
Pigmeats (b) 75.8 79.0 797 
Total 799.1 $52.6 377.6 


fa) Excluding livestock slaughtered on holdings. (b) Including quantities used to produce bacon and 
harn. 


Source: Livestock Products — Meat (7204.3). 
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Beet production for 1992-93 increased by 5 per cent and veal production 
increased by 7 per cent. Mutton production fell by 18 per cent, lamb 
production fell by 37 per cent and pigmeat production increased by 1 per 
cent, 


Since the 1940s there has been a continuing pattern of development and 
expansion into highly specialised segments within the poultry industry, 
namely egg production, chicken hatching and broiler preduction. 


13.32 EGG PRODUCTION AND POULTRY SLAUGHTERED, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars Unit 1990-91 1997-92 1992-93 
Egy production 
Eggs “000 doz 33,225 30,890 32,892 
Poultry slaughtered 
Chickens 
Number OOO 47 887 49,726 52,313 
Dressed weight 0M) ky 60,899 64,601 68,301 
Other fowls 
Number 000 1,954 1276 1,424 
Dressed weight "000 kg 3,184 2,219 2,712 
Ducks and drakes 
Numher “000 7 7 5 
Dressed weight ‘000 kg 14 18 12 
Turkeys 
Number “000 3 9 9 
Dressed weight “O00 kg 12 37 4t) 
Total dressed weight "000 kg 64,109 66,871 71,064 


Source: Livestock and Livestock Products (7221.3). 


From the early 1960s the broiler industry in Queensland developed from 
virtually nothing to production in 1992-93 of 52.3 million chickens with 
an estimated dressed weight of 68.3 million kilograms. This represents a 
6 per cent increase over the 1991-92 weight. The rapid growth of the 
industry has been achieved by the integration of breeding, hatching, feed 
milling, growing, processing and marketing operations. — Broiler 
processing firms have encouraged growers to establish farms within a 50 
kilometre radius of the processing plants for economy in servicing and 
transport of chickens and feed. This policy has led to a concentration of 
growers in areas close to Brisbane and the provincial cities. 


Egg production in Queensland was 32.9 miljion dozen in 1992-93, a 6 per 
cent increase over production in 1991-92, 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


From 1986-87 the ABS introduced an annual Agricultural Finance 
Survey of businesses predominantly engaged in agricultural activity. 
The statistics from this survey are required for purposes such as the 
development of policy options relating to industry assistance and the 
analysis of commodity pricing, 


The value of tumover for Australian agriculture in 1991-92 was 
$18,576.0m, a decrease of 3.2 per cent from the 1990-91 figure of 
$19,190.6m. For 1991-92, the value of turnover for Queensland 
decreased by 9.5 per cent to $4,183.1m (from $4,621.6m in 1990-91). 


Agriculture 


Queensland agricultural businesses in 1991-92 had an average net worth 
(assets less indebtedness) of $940,500, a decrease from $1,017,500 in 
1990-91. This is an important measure of the unencumbered value of 
assets, as the level of indebtedness continues to be an important factor in 
Australian agriculture. 


Meat cattle businesses in Queensland numbered 6,062, with a turnover of 
$1,069.7m for 1991-92. This represented 47 per cent of the Australian 
turnover for meat cattle of $2,292.9m for that year. The total net worth 
of meat cattle businesses in Queensland was $8,784.3m in 1991-92, 
compared with $8,295.1m for the previous year, The Australian figure for 
net worth in the meat cattle industry for 1991-92 was $18,547.6m. 


13.33 SELECTED FINANCIAL STATISTICS FOR AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES, QUEENSLAND AND 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensiand Austratia 

Particulars 4989-90) 1906-97 1997-92 1989-90) 1990-97 {0G}-92 
Number of farm businesses 23,347 21,850 22,308 414,860 108,304 109,634 

Brn Sr Sm Sm Sm Sm 
Sales from crops 2,275.5 3,121.8 1,817.5 7,795.2 7,196.7 7,718.3 
Sales from livestock 1,572.9 1,465.1 1478.1 5,519.1 4,864.5 4,905.3 
Sales from livestock products 690.2 647.8 582.9 7,157.9 5,853.6 A,753.6 
Turnover 4,863.6 4,621.6 4,183.1 21,.823.5 19,190.6 18,576.0 
Purchases and selected cxpenses 2,586.1 2,520.5 2.4517 11,447.8 10,892.5 10,7263 
Value added (a) 26911 22003 16111 102374 7,347.7 8,039.5 
Adjusted value added 2,433.2 2,020.1 1,342.7 8,924.4 6,023.1 6,729.1 
Gross operating surplus 1,956.9 1,538.2 902.6 6.897.0 4,133.6 4,876.5 
Total interest paid $36.1 451.0 399.3 2,227.5 2,066.0 1,820.4 
Cash operating surplus (b) 1,125.5 1,005.5 695.5 5,330.6 3,412.8 3,095.6 
Total net capital expenditure 415.7 358.5 298.4 1,906.3 1,216.6 1,420.8 


Total value of assets 
Gross indebtedness 
Net indebtedness 
Net worth 


26,2144 255248 24,4896 112.7570 106,941.6 108,193.0 
3,233.6 3,292.3 3,508.9 14,518.0 14,140.46 14,819.2 
1,866.4 1,964.4 1,666.0 9,290.4 9,109.1 8.76.8 

22,978.8 22,2325 20,9807 98,239.0 92,8011 93,373.9 


(a) Including an estimate for the value of the increase in livestock. {b) Excluding an estimate for the value of the crease in livestock. 


Source: Agricultural Industries Financial Statistics (7507.0). 


ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


Queensland agriculture accounts for almost all of Australia’s sugar. The 
number of businesses in Australia in the sugar industry in 1991-92 was 
4.676. For 1991-92 there were 4,230 businesses in Queensland in the 
sugar industry. This represented a decrease of 61 or 1.4 per cent from the 
1990-91 total of 4,291. 


Turnover for sugar in Queensland decreased from $769,9m in 1990-91 to 
$659.8m for 1991-92. The net worth of sugar businesses increased from 
$2,866.6m in 1990-91 to $2,939.9m for 1991-92. 
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Chapter 14 


MINING 


The mining industry has for many years been vital to Queensland’s 
economic growth and prosperity. Queensland has an abundance of 
mineral and energy resources. The deposits of coal, oil shale, base 
metals, bauxite, kaolin and magnesite are world class. The mdustry 
is currently the State’s major export income earner, a large investor 
and a significant employer. Mining has further major economic 
impact in supporting minerals processing, smelting and refining 
industries, transport and related industries and a wide range of 
service industries. 


After three years of virtually stable output in terms of value of 
production in Queensland, the total at mine value of mineral and 
energy production in 1992-93 increased 10.7 per cent to $5,600m from 
$5,100m in 1991-92. Furthermore, in excess of $1,000m is currently 
dedicated to new development projects. 


The Mineral Resources Act 1989 was introduced on 5 October and made 
a great impact on the Queensland mining industry. It introduced a new 
range of permits, claims, licences and leases as well as the Environmental 
Management Overview Strategy. The Queensland Government together 
with the mining industry have put into place a new environmental code of 
practice which covers environmental protection and ongoing rehabilitation 
during operations through to decommissioning and final rehabilitation. 
Lower rates of securities are offered as an incentive for miners to follow 
the code. 


The most important metallic mineral-bearing region of Queensland is in 
the north-west where major deposits are contained in the Pre-Cambrian 
rocks in the area. Located in this region is the Mount Isa silver-lead-zine 
and copper mine, the world’s largest single mine producer of lead and 
silver and one of the world’s largest producers of copper and zinc. 


Mineral resources are extensive also in the northern and eastern areas of 
the State, and a wide range of minerals, including gold and nickel, is 
produced in these areas. Extensive deposits of bauxite occur at Weipa on 
Cape York Peninsula in the north of the State, and the coastal sand 
accumulations of southern and central Queensland contain significant 
quantities of mineral sands. 


The largest Queensland coal deposits are located in the Bowen Basin 
which extends approximately 50) kilometres south from Collinsville. 
These deposits have been the major source of the dramatic expansion of 
Queensland coal mining over the past 20 years. 


Other coal deposits currently being exploited include the longstanding 
Ipswich coal fields and the Tarong, Maryborough and Callide Basins. 
Extensive coal deposits in the Surat-Moreton Basin remain unexploited. 


Significant oil and natural gas reserves exist in far south-west Queensland 
(Eromanga-Cooper Basin) and the Roma-Surat region (Surat-Bowen 
Basin), and gas reserves in the Rolleston region (Bowen Basin). 


Metal Ore Minerals 
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The known reserves of silver, lead and zinc resources in north-west 
Queensland have few precedents and exceed the total amount of these 
metals mined to date in Queensiand. Development of these resources 
should ensure Queensland remains Australia’s leading producer of these 
metals for the foreseeable future. Similarly, further development of the 
deep copper ore bodies at Mount isa and the mining of the new 
copper-gold discoveries of Osborne and Emest Henry in the Mount Isa 
Inlier area should ensure Queensland remains Australia’s leading producer 
of copper. 


Extensive reserves of bauxite occur on the western side of Cape York 
Peninsula. Massive reserves of magnesite in Queensland’s central coast 
region support a mining operation and downstream processing with 
potential for further vertically integrated development. Also, coastal sand 
accumlations contain significant quantities of titanium minerals. 


The north-west province was Quecnsland’s primary exploration area in 
1992-93. The large size of many recent discoveries is significant and the 
area is now ranked as Australia’s most prospective exploration province. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The total value, at mine, of Queensland mineral production in 1992-93 
was $5,627m, excluding the value of construction materials. On a 
comparable basis, this was an increase of 10.7 per cent from the 
1991-92 production figure of $5,082m. 


Major components of the total value of production for 1992-93 were: 
black coal, $3,555m (63.2 per cent); gold bullion, $475m (8.4 per cent); 
copper concentrate, ore and precipitate $673m (12.0 per cent); bauxite, 
$218m (3.9 per cent); lead concentrate, $138m (2.5 per cent); zinc 
concentrate and middlings, $125m (2.2 per cent); mineral sands 
concentrates, $50m (0.9 per cent) and cil and gas, $262m (4.7 per cent), 


14.1 VALUE, AT MINE, OF MINERALS PRODUCED, QUEENSLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA 
($ milfion) 


Queensiand Australia fa) 


Mineral group 1990-91 1907-92 1992-93 1997-92 
Metal ores 1,724.1 r 1,482.5 1,702.2 (b) 10,957.2 
Coal 2,950.4 rt 3,256.6 3,555.1 (c) 7.216.4 
Oil and gas 286.7 243.8 262.0 7B11.8 
Construction materials (d) Da. fa. TY.a. na. 
Other non-metal ores (d) 91.5 (e} r 98.9 107.5 11a. 
Total {e} §,052.6 r 5,081.8 5,626.8 25,985.4 


{a} Excluding Australian Capital Territory, (b) Including enal for Tasmania. (c) Excluding coal for 
‘Tasmania. (d} Construction materials and other non-metal ore minerals are collected on a triennial hasis 
by the ABS from 1989-90, (e) Totals represent the totals of available data. 


Sources; Mining Production (8405.0). Department of Minerals and Energy. 


The value of meta! ore minerals produced in Queensland in 1992-93 was 
$1,702m, an increase of 14.8 per cent over the total for the previous year. 
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Copper, Lead, 
Silver and Zinc 


Gold 


During 1992-93, production of base metals amounted to 603 tonnes of 
silver, 233.415 tonnes of lead, 331,940 tonnes of zine and 229,281 tonnes 
of copper. Production of silver, zinc and copper increased whilst lead 
production decreased marginally. Copper production for 1992-93 was 
valued at approximately $673m and the value of silver, lead and zinc 
production was $278m. 


14.2 PRINCIPAL CONTENTS {a) OF METAL ORE MINERALS PRODUCED, 
Qu 


EENSLAND 
Metal Unit FOQH)G} FOO] -G2 FOQ2-OF 
Cadmium tonnes 1,199 S10 YOY 
Cohalt tonnes 1,166 687 229 
Copper ‘000 tonnes 206 194 229 
Gold kilograms r 27506 29,111 33827 
Lead ‘O00 tonnes 24] 236 733 
Nickel *OOU tonnes 14 11 4 
Silver tonnes 77 SRY fh 
Tin tonnes r63 49 Sd 
Titanium dioxide *O00 tonnes 154 L24 134 
Zinc "N00 tonnes 303 3i7 332 


Zirconium dioxide “NRO lonnes 4) 35 34 


(a) Content of mine vulput before smelting. 
Source: Department of Minctals and Energy. 


In north-west Queensland, the Mount Isa mine is a major copper producer 
and, with the nearby Hilton mine, the sole producer of silver, lead and 
zinc. Production tolals from the Mount Isa and Hilton mines for 1992-93 
were as follows: silver, 507,693 kg and 31,109 kg; Icad, 201,859 tonnes 
and 17,019 tonnes; zinc, 256,840 tonnes and 22,582 tonnes and copper, 
189,555 tonnes and 564 tonnes, respectively. 


Of the praducts from the Mount Isa and Hilton mines, copper anode 
produced at Mount Isa is refined at Townsville into high grade cathodes, 
shapes, rods and wire. The crude lead is refined in the United Kingdom 
to produce high quality lead, lead alloys and silver. The zinc concentrate 
and mixed lead-zine concentrate are sold to customers overseas. 


Other significant copper producers in north-west Queensland, during 
1992-93, were the Selwyn gold-copper mine (17,029 tonnes of copper) 
and the Gunpowder copper mine (7,301 tonnes of copper precipitate). 


In eastern Queensland, the Thalanga polymetallic mine yielded 30,787 
kilograms of silver, 14,536 tonnes of lead, 52,518 tonnes of zine and 
9,200 tonnes of copper. Concentrates are transported by rail to the port 
of Townsville for bulk shipment to Asian, European, North American and 
Australian smelters. Metal recoveries at Thalanga improved during 
1992-93, 


The Red Dome gold-copper mine in far north Queensland produced 5,166 
tonnes of copper and 16,085 kilograms of silver during 1992-93. 


Silver is also a by-product of the Staie’s gold mines, with the main 
silver-producing gold mines of Mount Leyshon and Pajingo yielding 
5,860 and 5,751 kilograms of silver, respectively, in 1992-93. 


Gold bullion and gold ore production in Queensland in 1992-93 had a 
gold content of 28.203 kilograms. Gold bullion and gold ore accounted 


Bauxite 


Mining 


for 8.4 per cent of the total value of Queensland mineral production for 
the year. Copper concentrate and ore contained a further 5,511 kilograms 
of gold. 


14.3 PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL METAL ORE MINERALS, QUEENSLAND 


Mineral tnt 1900-01 1997-92 1992-93 
Bauxite 

Beneficiated “OOU tonnes L1e7L §,908 8,591 

Calcined "ONO tonnes 230) 175 179 
Copper concentrate (a) *ON0 tonnes 721 t {hb} 702 (b) 827 
Gold bullion (including alluvial 

gold) kilograms 43,955 r 91,035 47,194 
Lead concentrate (4) “OOO tonnes 419 41] 393 


Mineral sands 
Tmenite concentrate 


Run-of-mine *HOU tonnes 10 10 6 
Upyraded fc} “UU0 tonnes Lis 120) 141 
Rutile concentrate “000 tonnes 74 66 49 
Zircon concentrate “HOO tonnes 62 6 43 
Nickel ore ‘OOO tonnes 1,124 826 259 
Tin concentrate tonnes 120 7 7 
Zinc concentrate (a) ‘O00 tonnes 442 445 508 
Zinc-lead concentrate (d) ‘ODO tonnes 158 157 114 


{a} Maialy comprising Mount Isa Mines ld production, (h) Including gold concentrates. (c) Up- 
graded by mechanical means. (d} Comprising Mount Isa Mines Lid production. 


Production of gold continued from mines at Red Dome, Ravenswood, 
Pajingo, Belyando, Selwyn and Rishton, In 1992-93, Queensland’s 
largest goid producer was the Kidston mine in far north Oucensland. This 
mine produced 6,979 kilograms of gold. This was followed by the Mount 
Leyshon mine in the Charters Towers region which produced 6,829 
kilograms of gold. 


Gold occurs as a by-product resource in many deposits especially In the 
north-west region. The Selwyn minc, approximately 150 km south of 
Cloncurry, is a major copper-gold producer. The old Mount Elliot 
copper-gold mine 18 kilometres north of Selwyn began operations in 
August 1993. Underground production was planned for commencement 
in md-1994, 


Mining operations at the Tick Hill mine in the north-west region have 
ceuscd, but processing of stockpiled ore is expected to continuc during 
1994, 


Queensland's most recent gold mine is Yandan where mining operations 
began in September £993. Proposcd mines in the north-west region are at 
the Emest Henry prospect and the Osborne and Eloise deposits. Gold 
mining recommenced in Gympie in southern Queensland in carly 1994, 


A strong indicator of the strength of QueensJand’s gold mining industry is 
the high level of investment. In 1992-93, over S500m was invested in 
current and proposed gold projects. In north-west Queensland in 
particular, developments in infrastructure associated with gold and base 
metal mining are expected to increase significantly in the next decade. 


Queensland has the only fully integrated aluminium industry in Australia 
with a bauxite mine at Weipa, on the west coast of Cape York Peninsula, 
an alumina refinery at Gladstone and an aluminium smelter at Boyne 
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Island, near Gladstone. In 1991-92, 26.1 per cent of Australia’s bauxite 
was produced in Weipa. 


Production of beneficiated bauxite from Weipa decreased by about 3.5 per 
cent to 8.6 million tonnes in 1992-93 from 8.9 million tonnes in 1991-92. 
Calcined bauxite produced for refractory applications increased from 
175,000 tonnes in 1991-92 to 179,000 tannes in 1992-93. 


Mineral Sands Mineral sands are grain-sized minerais found concentrated in beach and 
dune sands. In Queensland, the sand contains four minerals of economic 
interest — rutile, zircon, iimenite and monazite. Mining of mineral sand 
is generally restricted to high dune deposits formed under conditions of 
south-easterly winds, on exposed coastline. 


The valuc of mineral sand concentrates produced in Queensland in 
1992-93 decreased by 24.7 per cent from $66.4m to $50.0m. This 
teflected decreases in production and lower prices for rutile and zircon 
concentrates. 


In 1992-93. production of rutile decreased 10.0 per cent from that of the 
previous year to 59,181 tonnes, zircon decreased 12.4 per cent ta 52.698 
tonnes, while production of ilmenite increased 20.8 per cent to 157,374 
tonnes. Monazite production ceased tn 1992-93. 


Nickel and Cobatt Since the closure of the Greenvale lateritic nickel mine in November 
1992, ore supply to the Yabulu plant near Townsville has been augmented 
by the small Brolga mine which opened in April 1993 north of 
Rockhampton. 


In 1992-93, production of nickel vre decreased 68.6 per cent to 259,000 
tonnes. This reflects the closure of the Greenvale mine and the opening 
of the smaller Brolga mine. 


At the Yabulu treatment plant north of ‘Fownsville, limonitic Jateritic 
nickel-cobalt ore is processed ta produce nickel and cobalt products. In 
1992-93, the operation treated 3.2 million tonnes of ore with Brolga 
supplying 2 per cent of the feed compared with 17 per cent from 
Greenvale, 55 per cent from New Caledonia and 26 per cent from 
(Indonesia. The Brolga mine has the potential to provide approximately 
15 per cent of the feed to Yabulu over 4 years with the remainder 
continuing to be imported. 


A pilot plant has begun operating at Mount Isa to test the viability of 
recovering cobalt as metal from the Mount [sa copper ore bodies. 


Fuel Minerals Queensland’s fuel mincral resources include vast reserves of black coal, 
extensive natural gas reserves sufficient to meet foreseeable domestic 
demand in the medium term and significant but limited crude oi) reserves. 


Ceal Black coal is the most important commodity in cconomic terms in the 
Queensland mining industry and the State’s major export item. During 
1992-93, tonnage and industry productivity improved. However, 
employment decreased and there was continuing downwards pressure on 
prices. 


In 1992-93, black coal accounted for 63.2 per cent of the value, at mine, 


of total Queensland mineral production. This was a decrease of 0.9 per 
cent from the 1991-92 figure of 64,1 per cent. 
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During the period of rapid growth in output in the 1980s, Queensland 
black coal production reached 68.8 million tonnes in 1986-87, In 
1987-88, black coal production declined by 4.4 per cent as the result of 
an industry dawnturn and poor prices. This reverse was short-lived and 
production surged the following year (1988-89) to 74.1 million tonnes. 
Production has continued to grow, to 78.4 million tonnes in 1990-91, 84.1 
mitlion tonnes in 1991-92 and 85.3 milhon tonnes in 1992-93. The value, 
at mine, of Queensland coal production has continued to grow, to 
$2,950m in 1990-91, $3,257m in 1991-92 and $3,555m in 1992-93. 


14.4 PRODUCTION OF FUEL MINERALS, QUEENSLAND 


Mineral Unit £900-97 1997-92 1992-93 
Black coal, saleable (a) 

Opencut “OQ tonnes TL OST 76.433 76,817 

Underground “000 tonnes 6.677 7,652 8,484 
Total 08 tomes 78,364 $4,085 85,301 
Crude oil megalitres 1,242 List 1.085 
Natural gas condensate megalitres 63 Hs gS 
Natural gas Bigalitres 938 1.093 1Al4 
Liquefied petroleum gases (b) 

Propanc megalitres 63 bt 82 

Butane mepalitres 37 34 a4 


(4} Predominantly comprising washed coal but including some saleable ray coal. (hb) Extracted trom 
natural gas; excluding refinery output. 


Sources, Department of Minerals and Energy, Queensland Coal Byard. 


These increases in the value of coal production reflect continuing growth 
in both thermal and coking coal exports and an increase in the domestic 
consumption of coal, Although thermal coal exports decreased 10.5 per 
cent to 22.2 million tonnes in 1992-93 compared with 24.8 million tonnes 
in 1991-92, the average export price of thermal coal at constant prices 
increased from $45.58 a tonne in 1991-92 to $49,08 a tanne in 1992-93, 
an increase of 7.7 per cent. 


COAL PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND 
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Exports of coking coaJ increased 8.9 per cent to 48.8 million tonnes in 
1992-93, up from 44.9 million tonnes in 1991-92. The average export 
price at constant prices of coking coal increased from $63.34 a tonne in 
1991-92 to $66.64 a tonne in 1992-93, an increase of 5.2 per cent. 
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Domestic consumplion of coal in Queensland recorded a marginal 
increase of 0.2 per cent to 14.93 million tonnes in 1992-93, compared with 
14.89 million tonnes in 1991-92. 


14.5 COAL DISTRIBUTION BY CONSUMER GROUPS (a}, QUEENSLAND 
(000 tonnes) 


Consumer croup IGO-OF 1997-92 POOP OF 
Electricity L1SL? 12,417 12.434 
Basic non-ferrous metals Lov4 1,675 1.642 
Cement and concrete products 224 215 226 
Chemical. petroleum and coal products 81 79 67 
Paper, paper products, printing and 

publishing 75 79 65 
Water transport 1s0 192 198 
Other 223 232 343 
Total 13,874 14,889 14,925 


(a) Prior ro 1992-93 figures are baged on cansumption (burn) rather than distribution. 
Source: Queensland Coal Byard. 


Total overseas exports of Queensland coal increased 2.0 per cent to 71.0 
million tonnes in 1992-93 compared with 69,7 million tonnes in 1991-92. 
The export coal was worth around $4,379.2m, representing 36,4 per cent 
of Queensland’s total export revenue. Japan remained Queensland’s 
major single export destination, buying 32.1 million tonnes of coal in 
1992-93 which represented 45,1 per cent of Quecnsland’s export coal, 
with the balance sold to 30 other countries. Interstate coal exports in 
1992-93 totalled 483,999 tonnes, an increase of 33.2 per cent over the 
1991-92 figure of 363,368 tonnes. 


The Queensland coal industry has maintained steady growth in coal 
exports, even though increased international competition is applying 
downward pressure on prices. At the same time, the depth at which the 
coal is mined is steadily increasing, which requires producers to seck 
technological innovations in relation to slope stability and ground 
conditions. Production from underground operations will also continue to 
increase as shallow opencut resources are depleted. 


14.6 COAL EXPORT PRICE INDEX (a} (b}, AUSTRALIA 


: : Percentage 
ee change from 
me * Period index No. previous vear 

1987-88 86.3 _ 
1988-89 84.9 14 
. 1989-90 100.0 +17.8 
1990-91 102.4 +24 
1991-92 102.7 H}3 
1992-93 113 +74 


(a) Based on fo.6, prices expressed in Australian currency. (b} Base year: 1989-90 = 100.0. 
Source: Export Price Index (6405.0). 


The Queensland Coal Board reported that the number of people employed 
in the Queensland coal industry at 30 June decreased from 10,950 in 
1991-92 to 10,469 in 1992-93. The jobs were lost as a result of ongoing 
industry restructuring and the scaling down of operations at Cook and 
Aberdare Colleries. Despite job losses, industry productivity increased. 
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Qulput per employee rose to 7,981 tonnes, an increase of 244 tonnes, or 
3.2 per cent over productivity in the previous year. Opencut operations 
continued ta be the major employer although there was a steady growth 
in employment in underground mines. This growth is a consequence of 
the Increased attractiveness of establishing new longwall mines to 
maintain production in the long term. This trend will continue with the 
further development of longwall mines in Queensland. 


Coal mine development and technological advances during 1992-93 
included: 


Production has commenced at Yongala, north of the Ensham mining 
leases. Up to 1.0 million tonnes per annum of thermal coal will be 
produced via an opencut operation. 


Crinum, an underground operation on the Gregory Mine leases, will 
produce both coking and thermal coals. Coal production is expected 
ta begin in late 1994. Al) coals will be sold on the international 
market. 


The third major new development in the Bowen Basin was the 
announcement of a commitment to develop the Kenmare underground 
deposit using longwall technology. This new mine will have the 
capacity to contribute approximately 2.5 million tonnes of product 
coal, lifting the long-term production capacity for South Blackwater to 
4 million tonnes per year. [t 1s planned ta have the longwall in full 
production by mid-1996,. This development has the potential to create 
a further 150 full-time jobs in the Blackwater area. 


[n addition to new mines, companies have continued to invest in more 
efficient plant and technology. At Curragh Mine near Blackwater, a 
Marion/Dresser 8750 dragline with 103 a cubic metre bucket was 
commissioned and at the Oakey Creck opencut mine there were 
extensive trials, which are continuing, of highwal! mining techniques. 
These techniques include auger punch mining and the use of the 
Addington method of continuous highwall mining. The technology 
has the capacity ta allow the extraction of coal which would otherwise 
be uneconomical to mine by conventional methods. 


The closure of the Cook Colliery, during the second quarter of the 
1992-93 year, was a major contributor to the reduction in people 
employed in the industry. Cook Colliery recommenced operations 
under new ownership on a reduced scale during the fourth quarter of 
the financial year. 


At Kogan Creek in the Surat Basin, west of Toowoomba, a trial pit has 
been developed to test a coal deposit which has the patential ta produce 
a high volatility thermal coa! suitable for domestic and overseas 
markets. Testing of trial shipments of the coal has commenced. 


At Callide mine, a large new dragline is being fabricated to expand 
overburden stripping capabilities at the mine to meet increased coal 
production requirements resulting from new contracts. 


During the year, the Ebenezer opencut mine (near [pswich) 
commenced contract deliveries to a refurbished Swanbank Power 
Station. 


On 1 March 1993, the Queensland Government released an extensive 
parcel of previously reserved coal-bearing land in the central 
Queensland region (the RASS area). The released area contains 
extensive resources, largely consisting of thermal coals and low-grade 


Crude Oil and 


Condensate 


Natural Gas 
and Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas 
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coking coals. The release has attracted international attention and 14 
new exploration permits were granted. A Stage IT release of 12 other 
favourable areas were released by a cash bid tender process which 
closed on 4 January 1994, 


Looking to the future, the demand for Queensland’s high-grade coking 
coals is expected to remain stable. These coals will also continue to 
attract a premium price although probably reduced in real terms. In 
relation to thermal coals there 1s broad agreement that growing demand, 
particularly from emerging and strengthening Asian economies, will not 
benefit Queensland producers in the shorter term but increased demand 
around the year 2000 is likely. There will be strong competition from a 
rapidly expanding Indonesian thermal coal industry. In addition, the 
European thermal coal market will be eagerly contested by suppliers in 
South Africa, South America and North America. The high cost of 
replacing an ageing bulk carrier fleet will be reflected in increased occan 
freight rates from Australia. Developments in Eastern Europe where a 
number of countries move towards market economies may attract growing 
European Community investment in the energy sectors of these countries. 


Production of crude oil in Queensland in 1992-93 was 1,085 megalitres, 
a decrease of 8.1 per cent from 1,180 megalitres in 1991-92. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND 
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There were three new field oil discoveries in the Cooper-Eromanga Basin 
during 1992-93. Overall, these additional reserves and upgrading of 
existing reserves offset reserve consumption. This resulted in remaining 
recoverable reserves at 30 June 1993 increasing by 22 per cenl to 16,646 
megalitres, 


Natural gas condensate production in 1992-93 increased by 41.0 per cent 
to 95.20 megalitres from 67.51 megalitres in 1991-92. The majority of 
this is stl produced from the Bowen-Surat Basin gasfields but an 
increasing quantity is attributable to production from the Epsilon, 
Roseneath and Brumby fields in south-west Queensland. 


All natural gas produced for sale im Queensland up to 1991-92 comes 
from the Roma-Surat district gas fields in the Surat-Bowen Basin. It is 
piped to the Wallumbilla junction of the Roma to Brisbane pipeline for 
pumping and reticulation to industrial, commercial and domestic 
consumers in Roma, Dalby, Toowoomba, Ipswich and Brisbane. Limited 
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amounts of liquefied petroleum gas are extracted from the natural gas 
stream in one plant at the Kincora gas field and another plant at 
Wallumbilla pipeline junction. 


Natural gas production in Queensland increascd 20.2 per cent to 1,314 
gigalitres in 1992-93 compared with 1,093 gigalitres in 1991-92. The 
production value rose by 23.6 per cent to $103.6m during 1992-93 from 
$83.8m in 1991-92. 


Recent years have seen dramatic developments in Queensland for the 
future exploitation of natural gas as an cnergy source, and several 
organisations are actively sceking to develop coal bed methane reserves 
mainly in the Bowen Basin and Galilee Basin. 


The Queensland Government is sponsoring the development of # 
State-wide strategic natural gas pipeline grid to promote industrial growth 
and, in turn, to provide for growth of market opportunities for gas 
exploration and production companies. 


Oi! and gas industry developments during 1992-93 included the following: 


* The south-west Queensland Gas Project remained on target for first 
production on J January 1994, Construction of the central treatment 
plant, the main pipeline to Moomba and the connecting pipclines was 
undertaken during the year. 


* Gas franchises have continued to develop throughout 1992-93 with 
substantial progress being made in the Rockhampton and Gladstone 
franchises. At the end of March 1994, 42.5 km of gas pipe had been 
laid in Gladstone serving more than 170 consumers and 111 km of 
main had been laid in Rockhampton serving over 1,200 consumers. 


* Development of other franchises has been satisfactory and the project 
ta convert north Brisbane to natural gas is on schedule with an insertion 
program in progress and significant conversions planned for 1995, 


» Additional! franchise applications have been received for Gladstone, 
Maryborough and Townsville to allow for the reticulation of natural 
gas or LP gas to large industry and major new housing developments. 


Construction 
Materials and Other 
Non-metal Gre Minerals 


Construction Production of construction materials — sand, gravel, crushed and broken 

Materials stone, dimension stone (shaped murble, sandstone, etc. slabs), fill, ete. — 
caters almost exclusively to the domestic market and, to some extent, is a 
reflection of domestic economic conditions, particularly the state of the 
building industry. 


The sand, gravel and quarry production industry includes hundreds of 
small, medium and large-scale operators throughout the State, but it is 
dominated by three or four major companies. 


The dimension stone industry (granite, marble, sandstone and slate) in 
Qucensland is in the early stages of development. Although substantial 
arcas are held under lease, the total production of dimension stone is 
small. Total value of production of dimension stone in Queensland in 
1992-93 was $2.4m. 
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Sandstone comprised 85.7 per cent of total Queensland dimension stone 
value in 1992-93, The majority of sandstone production is centred around 
the Helidon regien to the west of Brisbane. Small amounts are also 
produced in the Gympie area, approximately 200 km north of Brisbane. 
Total production from nine producers for 1992-93 was 28,916 tonnes at a 
value of $2.0m. 


Total production of granite in 1992-93 in Queensland was 650 tonnes at 
a value of $152,866. Development works related to u stone processing 
plant have commenced in Townsville. 


Despite there being a large number of leases for marble in Queensland, 
only one marble producer at Chillagoe operated in 1992-93, Production 
for 1992-93 was 404 tonnes, which had a value of $56,109. There is 
continuing interest in expanding the industry in the Chillagoe district to 
supply marble to both the domestic and international markets. A 
processing plant in Cairns processes the marble. 


During 1992-93, 542 tonnes of slate was produced at a value of $129,770 
from the Warwick district, Mount Carbine and Anderleigh. 


The domestic market is important to the dimension stone industry, 
however, export opportunities particularly for sandstone and granite are 
being pursued in Asia and Europe. 


Other Non-metai Ore Excluding fuel minerals, the most significant {in value terms) of the 
Minerals non-metal ore minerals currently produced in Queensland are silica, 
limestone, kaolin, salt, magnesite, bentonite and gemstancs. 


14.7 PRODUCTION OF NON-METAL ORE MINERALS (a), QUEENSLAND 


Mineral Unit LO00-O7 LOO7-92 {992-93 
Clays 
Bentonite *O00 tonnes 38 50 56 
Brick and shale *O00 tenoes 1,222 1.13 1,250) 
Cement ‘O00 tonnes rc 7? 76 
Kaolin ‘000 tonnes 134 112 136 
Pipe and tile *OO) tonnes 4 9 Y 
Diatomite tonnes S84 1.241 1,378 
Dimension stonc 
Granite tonnes na. 148 650 
Mazble . tomes na. AOS 404 
Sandstone - tonnes na. 38,182 28,916 
Slate tonnes fa. 1.065 542 
Dolomite O00 tonnes 36 34 24 
Limestone "O00 tonnes 2,309 2,364 2,432 
Magnesite "OU0 tonnes 157 1&0) 246 
Peat tonnes 2,132 2.050 2,085 
Perlite donnes 1,927 2584 3,425 
Salt "O00 tonnes 237 247 362 
Silica “ONG tonnes 2,113 3,020 7,42] 


(1) Excluding gemstones and fuel minerals. 
Source: Department of Minerals and Energy. 


Silica sand is extracted from deposits at Cape Flattery, North Stradbroke 
(sland, Moreton Bay, Coonarr and Tannum Sands. The Cape Flattery 
deposit accounted for about 75 per cent of the total Queensland 
production. Total production in Queensland in 1992-93 was 2.42 million 
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tonnes (valucd at $25.4m), an increase of 19.9 per cent on the 2.02 million 
tonnes (valued at $21.5m) extracted in 1991-92. 


The total tonnage of limestone mined in Queensland rose from 2.37 
million tonnes (valucd at $23.1m) in 1991-92 to 2.43 million tonnes 
{valued at $23.2m) in 1992-93. Limestone mined in Queensland Is 
used in a wide variety of applications, though by far the largest single 
consumer is the cement industry. Queensland currently supports three 
cement plants, ai Rockhampton, Gladstone and Brisbane. The 
Rockhampton (Parkhurst) plant is supplied from the Mount Etna 
depasit and the Gladstanc (Fishermans Landing) plant draws limestone 
trom a major mining operation at East End near Mount Larcom. Other 
significant limestone users are the alumina refinery at Gladstone, 
copper and lead smelters at Mount Isa, glass works in Brisbane, sugar 
mills along the coast, the State’s agricultural and pastoral industries 
and the coal industry. 


Queensland has a diversity of raw materials for use in the clay industries. 
These include extensive resources of ceramic clay, which include mostly 
structural clay for brick, pipe and tile manufacture and special purpose 
clays fot pottery as well as significant deposits of the specialist clays 
kaolin and bentonite. 


Queensland accounts for about one-third of Australia’s total production of 
kaolin. Kaolin production increased to 136,445 tonnes (valued at $21.1m) 
during 1992-93 from 111,777 tonnes (valued at $15.2m) in 1991-92. The 
majority of Qucensland’s kaolin production cores from Weipa and 
underlies the bauxite. Smaller amounts are produced in south-cast 
Queensland around Kingaroy and Ravensbourne. 


Queensland is the main producer of bentonite in Australia. Bentonite 
production increased from 50,137 tonnes in 1991-92 to 55,684 tonnes in 
1992-93. The corresponding value increased from $4.8m to $5.1m. 


Production of structural and special purpose clays in 1992-93 was 4.3 
million tonnes {valued at $4.2m). This represents an increase of 9.6 per 
cent from the 1991-92 figure of 1,2 million tonnes (valued al $3.5m). The 
production increase was due mainly to increased demand for bricks 
generated by growth in the building industry. 


Salt is produced by solar evaporation of subsurface brines and sea water 
in the Bajool-Port Alma area, south of Rockhampton and at Bowen. 
Production increased marginally in 1992-93 to 261,722 tonnes (valued at 
$11.2m) from 246,845 tonnes (valued at $12.1m) in 1991-92, 


Magnesite production in Queensland grew strongly during 1992-93, rising 
36.6 per cent to 245,645 tonnes valued at $8.3m. Significant magnesite 
deposits occur at Kunwarara, Yaamba, Marlborough and Herbert Creek 
north of Rockhampton in central Queensland. 


Kunwarara is the world’s largest known deposit of the rarest and most 
preferred natural magnesite. An amount sufficient for the next 20 years 
is available in the first of the four identified deposits alone. 


During 1993 further development drilling was undertaken, as well as 
extensive metallurgical testing and product devclopment research 
programs. 
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The QMAG project is planned to praduce 150,000 tonnes of deadbumed 
magnesia, and 25,000 tonnes of electrofused magnesia per year when 
working to full capacity. Queensland Magnesia will then be the world’s 
largest natural refractory magnesia producer. The Flamemag joint venture 
proposal for production of flame retardant and fillers is likely to be signed 
in 1994, 


Design of a pilot plant is continuing for the Magmetal Project to produce 
magnesium metal. The Cemag Project is researching into magnesium 
cements, and evaluation of trial products is continuing. 


Test results from the Yaamba Magnesite joint venture project contirm that 
high grade deadburned magnesia can be produced from the deposits, with 
production possible in 1996. Markets for the product are now being 
investigated. 


Queensland gemstone production in 1992-93 decreased 9.8 per cent to 
$4.7m. Sapphire, opal and chrysoprase are Queensland’s more significant 
gemstones. Small deposits and occurrences of garnet, topaz, aquamarine, 
amethyst and agate also occur in the Stute. 


Sapphire is produced in Queensland mainly in the Anakie region in central 
Queensland, and smaller amounts from the Lava Plains in north 
Queensland. Production in 1992-93 was valued at $2.2m compared with 
$2.0m in 1991-92, Queensland currently produces approximately 30 per 
cent of Australia’s sapphires. The majority of sapphires are destined for 
the export market, mainly to Thailand. 


Queensland production of opal in 1992-93 was valued at $1.2m. 
Queensland is Australia’s only producer of ironstone boulder opal 
accounting for approximately 3 per cent of total Australian opal 
production. Approximately 80 per cent of Australian opal is destined for 
the export market, mainly to South-East Asia. 


All of Australia’s chrysoprase is currently mined at Marlborough in 
central Queensland. Most of this production is also destined for export to 
South-East Asian markets. Chrysoprase production in 1992-93 was 
valued at $1.2m. 


Agate is currently produced as part of tourist based operations al Agatc 
Creek, Mount Tambourine, Yandina and Mount Hay. Queensland 
production of agate in 1992-93 was valued at $7,800. Other gemstones 
produced in Queensland in 1992-93 were: garnet ($2,127), topaz ($1,300) 
produced at Mount Surprise, Mount Garnet and Stanthorpe and minor 
quantities of gem quality zircon. 


14.6 VALUE OF GEMSTONE aM en (a}, QUEENSLAND 
{$'000, 


Gemstone 1990-97 FO9T-O2 £992.93 
Sapphires 2,279 T 2.045 2285 
Opals 1278 tT 1.240 1.226 
Chrysoprase 1,671 1,861 1,209 
Other 29 4] 13 
Total 3,257 r 5,137 4,681 


(a) Excluding the production of part-time and itinerant miners and amateur fossickers, 
Source: Department af Minerals and Energy. 
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MINING OPERATIONS 


Turnover of mining establishments in Queensland in 1991-92 
increased in current prices (not adjusted for inflation) by 0.9 per cent 
to $6,477.5m compared with the 1990-91 turnover figure of 
$6,422.5m. Value added decreased by 3.4 per cent from $3,867.3m in 
1990-91 to $3,735.5m in 1991-92, 


Value added for coal mining establishments ($2,441.8m in 1991-92) 
increased by $196.1m (8.7 per cent) compared with 1990-91 figures. 
Value added for metal ore mining establishments decreased by $305.4m 
(22.3 per cent) to $1,064,.3m and for oil and gas extraction establishments 
decreased by $22.5m (8.9 per cent) to $229.5m. 


Employment in Queensland mining establishments decreased to 15,667 
persons (14,786 males and 881 females) at 30 June 1992, compared with 
16,583 at 30 June 1991. Employment in the metal ore sector fel! 7.3 per cent 
from 5,744 persons at 30 June 1991 to 5.325 persons at 30 June 1992. 
Employment in oil and gas extraction establishments decreased 47 persons to 
342 persons. The coal mining sector also recorded a decreasc in employment 
of 450 persons from 10,450 at 30 June 1991 to 10,000 at 30 June 1992, 


14.9 MINING OPERATIONS (a), QUEENSLAND AND AUSTRALIA 


Establishments Employment Wages and Value 
Particulars af 30 Junat 3¢ June (b} sataries (ce) | Turnover added 
No. No. Sn Sen Sm 
Qucensland 
1989-O) 145 17,371 830.4 6,410.0 3,941.3 
1990-91 139 16.583 895.3 T 6,422.5 t 3,867.3 
1991-92 123 15,667 882.7 6,477.5 3,735.5 
Metal ore minerals 38 5,325 240.3 1,685,2 1,064.3 
Fuel minerats 
Coal sn 10,006 624.2 4,445.9 2,441.8 
Oil and gas extraction 30 342 18.2 346.4 229.5 
Australia 
1991-92 499 61,644 3,539.4 28,252.8 19,183.19 


fa) Including metal ore, coal, oil and gas extraction establishments. Excluding constriction materials and 
other non-metal ore minerals establishments. (b) Inchuding working proprietors. (c) Excluding draw- 
ings by working proprictors. 


Sources: Mining Operations (8402.0), Mining: Industry (8402.0), 


14.10 MINING OPERATIONS (a), STATES AND AUSTRALIA, 1991-92 


State or Establishments Employment Value 
Territory at 30 June at 30 June (b) Turnover added 

No. Nea. Sm bra 
NSW and ACT 99 18,277 4,551.8 2,441.3 
Victoria 1] 1,031 3,630.6 3,473.1 
Oucensland 1233 15,667 6477S 3,735.5 
South Australia 16 2,269 1,095.1 852.2 
Westem Australia 202 20,925 10.5585 7,215.0 
Tusmania ll 1,716 382.6 204.1 
Northern Territory 37 1,759 1,526.7 1,249.9 
Australia 49 61,644 28,2528 19,183,0 


a) Including metal ore and coal mining establishments, All Staws except NSW and Tasmamia include 
ail and gas extraction establishments. Excluding construction materials and other nam-metallic minerals 
astublishments. (b} Including working proprietors. 


Source: Mining Industry (8402.0). 


Coal mining remains the dominant sector of the Queensland mining 
industry. [n 1991-92 it accounted for 63.8 per cent of total employment 
of metal ore, coal, oil and gas mining establishments, 68.6 per cent of 
turnover and 65.4 per cent of value added. 


As a proportion of total Australian figures for 1991-92. Queensland 
accounted for 24.6 per cent of the total metal ore, coal, oil and gas 
extraction establishments, 25.4 per cent of employment, 22.9 per cent of 
turnover and 19,5 per cent of value added. 


MINERAL EXPLORATION 


Queensland consists of three major geotectonic units — the 
Proterozoic Shield areas in north-west Queensland, the Tasman 
Orogenic Zone of eastern Queensland, and the Great Artesian Basin. 
The Proterozoic Shield areas are extensively mineralised, particularly 
with base metals and gold. The Palaeozoic to Cainozoic Tasman 
Orogenic Zone is also extensively mineralised with gold and base 
metals and contains enormvus resources of coal and significant oil, 
gas, mineral sands, magnesite, silica, limestane and oil shale. The 
Mesozoic to Cainozoic Great Artesian Basin contains important 
resources of oil, gas, bauxite, kaolin, opal and groundwater, 


Private exploration expenditure in Queensland for minerals, other than 
petroleum and oi] shale, in 1992-93 amounted to $117.9m, an increase of 
$8.lm or 7.4 per cent from the $109.8m expenditure for 1991-92, 
Although overshadowed by private exploration expenditure in Western 
Australia of $348. lm (55.1 per cent of the Australian total of $63t.8m for 
1992-93), private exploration expenditure in Queensland tanked a clear 
second at 18.7 per cent of the Australian total, followed by Northern 
Territory with $63.5m or 10.1 per cent. 


14.11 PRIVATE MINERAL EXPLORATION (a) EXPENDITURE, AUSTRALIA 


($ miltion) 
State or Territory 1990-97 L907 -G2 1902-03 
New South Wales 60.6 63.3 60.9 
Victoria 12.7 12.6 [2.2 
Queensland 124.1 r 109.8 117.4 
South Australia 15.5 19.7 pa Ba) 
Western Australia 324.8 332.8 348.1] 
Tasmania : 99 7.4 7b 
Northern Territory 53.9 57.8 63.4 
Australia 601.7 604.0 631.8 


(a) Excluding petroleum and oil shale exploration and details of mineral explorers reporting expenditure 
ot less than $5,000 a quarter. 


Source; Actual and Expected Private Mineral Exploration (8412.0). 


During recent years major mineral deposits have been discovered in the 
Mount [sa [nlier, including silver-lead-zinc deposits at Century and 
Cannington, and copper-gold deposits at Ernest Henry, Osborne and 
Eloise. In addition, the commercial potential of the Dugald silver-lead- 
zinc deposit was realised. The large size of many recent discoveries is 
significant and the region is now ranked as Australia’s most prospective 
exploration province. 


Mining 


The copper and silver-lead-zine resource bases of Queensland on major 
prospects are, respectively, 240 millign tonnes of copper mineralisation 
and 405 million tonnes of silver-lead-zinc mineralisation. They contain 
about 12 million tonnes of copper, 48,000 tonnes of silver, 18 million 
tonnes of lead and 38 million tonnes of zinc. 


The $8.1m increase in expenditure on Queensland mincral exploration in 
1992-93 reflects an increase in copper, lead, zinc, silver, nickel, cobalt and 
mineral sands exploration. Exploration expenditure on copper, lead, zinc, 
silver, nickel and cobalt increased 17.3 per cent fram $49.0m in 1991-92 
to $57.5m in 1992-93 and expenditure on mineral sands exploration 
increased from $0.9m in 1991-92 to $1.5m in 1992-93. Gold exploration 
expenditure decreased 2.8 per cent from $36.8m in 1991-92 to $35.8m in 
1992-93. 


14.12 PRIVATE MINERAL EXPLORATION EXPENDITURE BY MINERAL 
SOUGHT (a), QUEENSLAND AND AUSTRALIA 


($ million) 
Queenstand Australia 
Minerat 1997-92 1992-93 1997-92 1992-93 
Copper, Icad, zinc, silver, 
nickel and cobalt 49.0 57.5 144.9 183.4 
Gold 1 36.0 35.8 304.7 320.1 
Iran ore Ip. —_— 36.9 740) 
Mineral sands 0.9 1.4 13.4 Qs 
Tin, tungsten, scheclite 
and wolfram 0.4 np. 1.7 is 
Uranium np. (1.9 12.8 BR 
Coal rT 15.0 15.0 27.5 24.2 
Construction materials — — 1.6 i] 
Diamonds Ip. np. Saf 38.1 
Other 6,2 6.6 24.3 21.9 
Fotal r 109.8 117.9 604.6 631.8 
{a} Excluding details of mineral explorers reporting expenditure of less than SSC) a quarter. 
Source: Actual and Expected Private Mineral Exploration (8412.0), 
14.13 PETROLEUM EXPLORATION, QUEENSLAND 
Sen Particulars Unit 1900-94 1907-92 1992-93 
= Expenditure : 37008 62,381 7idi¢ PO FPS 
ne Geophysical/seclogical S000 21,890 23,454 17,016 
. Exploration drilling $000 19,843 21,028 36,744 
Appraisal/devclopment $7000 20.648 26,932 75.614 
= Exploration wells drilled (aj No, 35 27 4} 
As oil producers Na. i) 2 3 
As gas producers No. 5 4 y 
As oil’gas producers No. 1 | — 
Abandoned or water wells No, 23 20 27 
Suspended No. — - 2 
Total drilling metres 61,542.7 4,907.1 65,446.1 
(a) Onshore. 


Source: Department of Minerals and Energy. 


Petroleum exploration has increased 11.1 per cent to $79.4m im 4992-93, 
During 1992-93 there were 12 new discoveries, 3 of oil and 9 of gas. A total 


of 64 petroleum welis were drilled in Queensland, 6 more than in 1991-92. 
Of these, 41 were for exploration, 12 for appraisal and 11 for development 
purposes. The success rate for exploration was 29.3 per cent. 


The majority of exploration activity for coalbed methane is centred on the 
Bowen Basin with exploration being extended into the Galilee Basin 
during 1992-93. Exploration activity for coalbed methane increased in 
1992-93 with new exploration tenements being granted. A total of 28 
wells were drilled during the year and approximately 305 line kilometres 
of seismic survey were completed. 


Other resources as a proportion of reserves and resources on existing 
mines are 25 per cent for copper, 169 per cent for silver, LOO per cent for 
lead and 137 per cent for zinc. This reflects the importance of the new 
silver-lead-zine discoveries of Cannington, Century and Dugald River. 
Queensland contains approximately 11 per cent of the world’s lead-zinc 
resources, and 5 per cent and 1 per cent, respectively, of the world’s silver 
and copper resources. 


MINING TECHNOLOGY 


According to the 1991 Survey of Technology conducted by the ABS, 
the primary reasons given for introducing advanced technology were 
to improve efficiency and to increase output. The survey shows a 
strong relationship between the employment size of an establishment 
and the acquisition of advanced technology. For total mining, as the 
employment size of establishments increased so did the proportion 
that had acquired one or more advanced technologies. 


14.14 MINING ESTABLISHMENTS WITH TECHNOLOGY BY INDUSTRY, 
QUEENSLAND, 30 JUNE 1991 


industry description Per cent 
Metallic minerals 94 
Coal 92 
Oil and gas 100 
Construction materials, n.c.c. 42 
Non-metallic minerals 33 
Services to mining 40 
as Total 65 


Source: Mining Technology Stalisties (8413.0). 


14.15 ESTABLISHMENTS WITH TECHNOLOGY BY BROAD CATEGORY, 
QUEENSLAND, 36 JUNE 1891 


Broad technology catesory Number Per cent 
Exploration 47 ae 
Mining 45 44 
Mineral processing 45 44 
Engineering 31 30 


Environmental $1 50 


Source: Mining Technology Statistics (8413.0). 


In Queensland in 1991, 65 per cent of mining establishments employing 
more than 10 persons were using at least one advanced technology. All 


tyr ek 


Mining 


establishments (100 per cent) in the oil and gas industry subdivision had 
at least one advanced technology, followed by the metallic minerals 
sub-division (94 per cent) and the coal sub-division (92 per cent). 


Of those mining establishments in Queensland employing more than 10 
persons and reporting the use of advanced technology in 1991, 57 per cent 
had exploration technology, 51 per cent environmental and 45 per cent for 
both mining and mineral processing technology, 


ENVIRONMENT PROTECTION 


The 1991 Survey of Mining Technology conducted by the ABS 
showed that legislative requirements and concern for the environment 
are the main reasons for introducing environmental monitoring and 
pollution control techniques. 


Total pollution abatement and control expenditure in the Queensland 
mining industry in 1990-91 was $46.2m. This wus made up of capital 
expenditure on environment protection of $30.2m, and current 
expenditure of $16.0m. 


14.16 CURRENT AND CAPITAL POLLUTION ABATEMENT CONTROL 
EXPENDITURE 8Y SELECTED MINING INDUSTRY GROUP, 
QUEENSLAND, 1990-91 


Current expenditure Capital expenditure 


Establish- Establish- 
Industry group ments 000 nients S000 
Ferrous metals — — = = 
Non-ferrous metals Jil fp. 11 fp. 
Coal 15 8.5K) 9 21,740 
Oil and gas 2 np. ] Tp 
Total 28 15,961 21 30,205 


Source: Cost of Environment Protection: Selected Industries (4603.1). 


In 1990-91, 51.4 per cent of Qucensland mining establishments operated 
equipment or used a process to reduce, eliminate or control pollutants or 
wastes. Of those establishments operating pollution abatement equipment 
in Queensland, 50.0 per cent were in the coal industry. 


14.17 ESTABLISHMENTS RECYCLING AND/OR OPERATING POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT EQUIPMENT BY INDUSTRY GROUP, QUEENSLAND, 1990-91 


Operating pollution 


abatement! equipment Recyeting 
fnefustry group Fes No Yes Na 
Metallic minerals 16 11 B 19 
Coal 19 12 4 26 
Oil and pas 3 13 1 16 
Total 3 36 14 61 


Seurce: Cast of Environment Protection; Selected Industries (4603.00. 


Mining 


ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 


In 1990-91, 18.7 per cent of Queensland mining establishments indicated 
that they recycled materials in the mining process; this includes the 
collection, return or processing and re-use of secondary materials in the 
production of new materials. The highest rates of recycling were recorded 
in the metallic minerals industry. Conversely, very low rates of recycling 
were recorded in the oil and gas industry, reflecting the nature of the 
product being produced. 
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Chapter 15 


MANUFACTURING 


The manufacturing sector is the third largest sector of the Queensland 
economy. In recent years, the importance of this industry has 
declined with an overall shift to service-providing industries from 
manufacturing and goads-producing industries in Queensland and 
Australia. Despite this trend, the Queensland manufacturing sector 
has become more technologically oriented and export focused. 


Manufacturing, as specified in the Australian Standard Industrial 
Classification (ASIC), broadly relates to the physical or chemical 
transformation of materials or components into new products. 


15.1 MANUFACTURING SECTOR, QUEENSLAND 


Percentage 

change, 

1989-90) ta 

Ttent Units f989-90 {90-92 f90/-02 
Establishments No. 6,385 {a} 6,373 +2.9 
Employment (b} No. 128,361 122,424 4.6 
Wapes and salaries (c)} $m 3,110.8 3,195.0 +2.7 
Turnover $m 22,783.0 27, 836,9 +02 
(a) Excluding single-cstablishment businesses not employing stall al 30 June 1992. (by At 30 June. 


Including working proprietors. (c) Excloding the drawings of working proprietors. 
Source: Manufacturing Industry. Queensland (8221.3), 


There were 6,573 manufacturing establishments operating in Queensland 
at 30 June 1992. (An establishment is the smalfest accounting unit of a 
business within a State or Territory, although the majority of 
establishments operate at one location only.) These establishments 
employed 122,424 persons (at end of June 1992), paid $3,195.0m in 
wages and salaries in 1991-92 and recorded $22,836.9m in tumover in the 
year to 30 June 1992. During the period 1989-90 to 1991-92, 
manufacturing employment fell 4.6 per cent, turnover increased 0,2 per 
cent and wages and salaries increased 2.7 per cent. 


15.2 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 
QUEENSLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 1991-92 


Queensland as 
a preportion 


item Units Queensland Australia of Australia 

%. 
Fstablishments {a} No. 6,573 41,480 3.8 
Employment at 30 June {b) No. 122,424 906,938 43.5 
Wages and salaries {c) $m 3,195 27 068 ils 
Tumover $m 22,836.9 168,018.7 13.6 


(a) At 30 Juoe. Excluding single-cstublishment businesses not employing staff at 30 June 1992. 
{b) Including working proprietors. (c) Excluding the drawings of working proprietors. 


Sources: Manufacturing Industry, Australia (8221.0). Manufacturing Industry, Queensland (8223.3). 


During the 1991-92 financial year, Queensland manufacturing industry’s 
contribution to Australian manufacturing industry was 13.5 per cent of 


Manufacturing 


employment, 11.8 per cent of wages and salaries paid and 13.6 per cent 
of turnover. 


Over the 10 years 1981-82 to 1991-92, annual manufacturing Gross State 
Product (GSP) at factor cast has increased at an average of 6.8 per cent a 
year. In 1991-92, the manufacturing industry contributed 11.6 per cent of 
total GSP at factor cost, 3.5 percentage points lower than 10 years ago. 
The contribution by manufacturing to Queensland GSP has declined 
steadily us there has been a relative shift from goods-producing industries 
to service-providing industries in Queensland from 1984-82 to 1994-92, 
This trend is also evident in Australian Gross Domestic Product data. 


15.3 GROSS STATE PROOUCT AT FACTOR COST: MANUFACTURING AS A 
PROPORTION OF ALL INDUSTRIES, QUEENSLAND 


Manufacturing 

as @ proportion 

Yeur Manufacturing = Au industries of aif industries 
fm Set Se 

981-82 3,191 21,181 141 
1987-88 4,958 37,306 13.3 
L9OKS-89 5,538 43,903 12.6 
1989-90 6,165 49,215 12.5 
199-91 6,186 50.429 12.2 
1991-92 6,166 53,005 11.6 


Source: Australian National Accounts: State Account (5220.08, 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


In the Queensland economy in 1991-92, food, beverages and tabacco 
was the largest manufacturing sector comprising 12.4 per cent of 
manufacturing establishments, 27.0 per cent of employment in 
manufacturing, 26.7 per cent of wages and salaries paid and 30.4 per 
cent of manufacturing turnover. 


15.4 MANUFACTURING, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Esiablishmenty = Employment at Wages and 
fndusiry subdivision at 30 June {a} ead of Fune (b) salaries (cj Turnover 
Na, ‘O00 rm Sm 
Food, beverages and tobacca 817 33.1 $52 6,045 
Textiles 415 La 28 169 
Clothing and footwear 270 4.2 #5 306 
Wood, wood products and furniture 1,297 14.5 316 1.409 
Paper. paper products, printing 
and publishing A50) 119 320) 1,535 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products 161 445 163 2,886 
Non-metallic mineral products 312 73 209 1,582 
Basic metal products 127 V7 268 3,109 
Fabricated metal products 1051 14.8 373 1,821 
Transport equipment 425 6.6 162 1,091 
Other machinery and equipment 728 10.2 272 1,171 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 620 6.3 147 B12 
Total 6,573 122.4 3,195 22,837 


(aj Exclading single-establishment businesses not employing slaff at 30 June 1992. (b} Including working proprietors. (c) Excluding the 
drawings of working pruprietors. 


Source: Manufacturing Industry, Queensland (8221.3). 


Manufacturing 


Size of Establishments 


In terms of contribution to the Australian food, beverages and tabacco 
industry, Queensland accounted for 19.3 per cent of establishments, 19.9 
per cent of employment, 18.5 per cent of wages and sularics paid and 19.4 
per cent of tumover. 


15.5 FOOD, BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO SUBDIVISION, 
QUEENSLAND, 1891-92 


Employ- 
Establish- ment at Wages and 

Industry group ments 30 June fa) salaries (h) Turnover 

No. “ON? Sen Sm 
Meat products 99 lt4 288.5 2,046.2 
Milk products 30) 70 60.7 7227 
Fruit and vegetable products 25 np. np. Ip. 
Margarine and oils and fats, n.c.c. 5 0.4 Tp. Ip. 
Flour mill and cereal food products a4 1! 27.3 257.6 
Bread, cakes and biscuits 443 6.8 125.6 S574 
Other food products 150) rm: 224.7 1,704.3 
Beverages and malt 39 2.6 80.7 817.3 
Tobaceo products 2 nLp. np. np. 

817 33.1 851.8 6,945.4 


Total 


(a) Including working proprietors, (h) Excluding the drawings of working proprietors. 
Source: Manufacturing Industry. Queensland (8221.3). 


In 1991-92, raw sugar milling and the meat industry classes accounted for 
42.8 per cent of turnover for the food, beverages and tobacco subdivision 
and 38.7 per cent of employment for this subdivision, Together they 
made up 13.0 per cent of all manufacturing turnover in Queensland. The 
largest industry class in this subdivision is meat processing with a 
tumover of $1,.951.4m. In Queensland in 1992, the abattoirs with the 
highest numbers of beasts slaughtered were in Brisbane, Ipswich, 
Rockhampton, Toowoomba and Oakey. 


Queensland sugar mills crushed a record 30.1 million tonnes of harvested 
cane during the 1993 season. This was an increase of 9.5 per cent over 
the previous record set in 1992. The record harvest was achieved despite 
some cane being left in fields where rain disrupted harvesting. 


MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


Although the manufacturing sector consists of a large number of small 
establishments, larger manufacturing establishments contribute most to 
employment and turnover. Of the 6,573 manufacturing establishments 
operating in Queensland at 30 June 1992, 216 were large establishments 
(employing 100 or more persons). While making up 3.3 per cent of all 
establishments, large establishments accounted for 61.5 per cent of 
manufacturing tumover for 1991-92 and 44.2 per cent of employment. 
Although establishments employing 0 to 19 persons comprised 83.1 per 
cent of manufacturing establishments, they accounted for only 13,2 per 
cent of turnover and 26,4 per cent of employment. There were only two 
establishments in Queensland employing more than 1,000 persons at 30 
June 1992. 


Manufacturing 


15.6 DETAILS OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS BY SIZE, QUEENSLAND, 
AT 30 JUNE 1992 


Establishments employing fa) 


f 000 
Gro t9 2010 99 100 ta 199) 200 te 999 or mare 
Industry subdivision Persons Persons PErxens PerSOMS persons Total 
NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 

Food, beverages and tobacco 609 134 32 42 — 817 
Textiles 96 18 l — _— WA 
Clothing and footwear 227 37 4 2 — 27 
Wood, wood products and furniture 1,134 1sd 11 2 — L297 
Paper, paper products, printing 

and publishing 544 b4 J2 9 1 O50 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products {21 28 6 6 — 16} 
Non-metallic mineral products 246 46 13 7 — 312 
Basic metal products ao 30 6 14 i 127 
Fabricated metal products 878 159 10 4 — 1051 
Transport equipment 356 56 9 4 — 425 
Other machinery and equipment 623 89 10 & _— 728 
Miscellancous manufacturing 582 on 7 1 _ 620) 
Total 5,466 891 121 93 2 6.573 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (a) 

Food, beverages and tobacco 4.317 6,019 4,532 18,276 _ 33,144 
Textiles 505 np. p.p. — — 1,315 
Clothing and footwear 1,354 fp. fp. D-p. — 4,206 
Wood, wood products and furniture 6,604 §,502 n.p. Dp. — 14,460 
Paper, paper products, printing 

and publishing 3,110 3,144 1,734 Ip. Ip. 11,933 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products 813 1,068 836 1,806 — 4,523 
Non-metallic mineral products 1,469 W774 1,847 3,240 -- 7330 
Basic metal products 573 1,163 B62 Tp. Ip. 7,689 
Fabricated metal products 4,217 6,673 1311 TP. np. 1A735 
Transport equipment 2,040 2,222 1.206 1,133 — 6,60) 
Other machinery and equipment 3,523 3,782 1311 1,586 — 10,202 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 274 2388 ip. 1p. — 6,266 
Total 32,359 35,933 16,918 ILp. O.-p. 122,424 

TURNOVER ($m) (b) 

Food, beverages and tebaceu 49] 1,421 1,048 3,970 — 6,930 
Textiles 46 IL.p. 1p. — — 149 
Clothing and footwear 7 ip. Ip. np. — 304 
Wood, wood preduets and furniture S14 543 np. Tepe — 1,392 
Paper, paper products, printing 

and publishing 232 366 239 Ip. np. 1,531 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products 167 424 174 2,117 — 2,886 
Non-metallic mineral products 182 464 461 475 — 1,582 
Basie metal products 82 365 232 Lp. n.p. 3,107 
Fabricated metal products 488 RAY 172 bp. — 1,812 
Transport equipment 165 259 214 452, — 1,090 
Other machinery and equipment 334 437 188 211 _ 1,170 
Misceilancous manufacturing 227 343 np. Tp. -- R11 
Total 2,999 5,773 3,175 Tp. np. 22,783 


(a) Including working proprietors, (b) Figures may differ slightly from (hose presented in other tables, because they exclude those manufacturing 
establishments which operated during 1991-92 but were not operating at 30 Jume 1992, 


Source: Manutacturing Industry, Queensland (8221.3), 


Manufacturing 


Regional Distribution 


In seme industry subdivisions, smaller establishments contribute a 
significant share to total production. In the textiles subdivision, 64.0 per 
cent of turnover is contributed by establishments employing fewer than 50 
persons. In the wood, wood products and furniture subdivision, 62.4 per 
cent of turnover is contributed by these smaller sized establishments. 
Indusiries where activity is centred on the largest manufacturing 
establishments (i.e. those employing 100 or more persons) include basic 
metal products, food, beverages and tobacco, and paper, paper products, 
printing and publishing, 


Although manufacturing activity occurs throughout the State, it is not 
evenly spread or commensurate with population distribution. The largest 
centre for manufacturing is the Brisbane Statistical Division. In 1991-92 
this region was responsible for 60.0 per cent of total turnover but had 45.7 
per cent of the population of Queensland at June 1992. The major 
industrics in this region are food, beverages and tobacco, chemical, 
petroleum and coal products, fabricated metal products and paper, paper 
products, printing and publishing. 


15.7 SELECTED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY, 
QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Employment at 


Statistical division 30 June {u} Turnover 

No. Sm 
Brisbane 71.275 13.672.9 
Moreton 13,454 1651.1 
Wide Bay-Burnett 6,839 984.6 
Darling Downs 7,676 1209.4 
Northern 6,863 1,752.4 
Queensland 22,7722 


fa} Including working proprietors. 
Sources Manufacturing Industry, Queensland (8221.3). 


122,296 


15.8 MANUFACTURING LOCATIONS IN SELECTED STATISTICAL DIVISIONS, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Wide Buy- Durting 

Industry subdivision Brisbane Moreten Burnett Downs Northern Queensland 
Food, beverages and tohacen 327 146 68 R2 55 834 
Textiles 55 4] 10 10 3 119 
Clothing and footwear 167 toll 3 6 & 278 
Wood, wood products and furniture 616 304 108 8O 52 1,345 
Paper, paper products, printing 

and publishing 368 141 27 32 28 682 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products lll 1g li 3 § 168 
Non-metallic mineral products 120 71 33 23 21 329 
Basic metal products 76 13 7 7 9 132 
Fabricated metal products S77? 175 ST hh 57 1,090 
Transport equipment 206 95 a2 23 2a 436 
Other machinery and equipment 430 1tf 3 57 3a 754 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 365 134 18 25 24 628 
Total 3,418 1,324 398 420 328 6.795 


Source: Manufacturing Industry, Queensland (8221.3). 


Turnover 


Manufacturing turnover in Queensland, at current prices, has fallen 


$247.4m or 1.1 per cent from $23,084m in 1990-91 to $22,836.9m in 


1991-92. 


Operating Ratios 


Manufacturing 


The largest industry subdivisions in 1991-92 in terms of contribution to 
total turnover were food, beverages and tobacco (30.4 per cent), basic 
metal products (13.6 per cent), chemical, petroleum and coal products 
(12.6 per cent) and fabricated metal products (8.0 per cent). 


MANUFACTURING: PROPORTION OF TOTAL TURNOVER BY INDUSTRY 
SUBDIVISION, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 
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In 1991-92, the Queensland manufacturing industry employed an average 
of 19 persons per establishment, generated an average turnover of 
$186,500 per employee and paid an average of $26,100 in wages and 
salaries per employce. 


15.9 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, SELECTED OPERATING 
RATIOS BY INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Perscns Turnover 
enmploved per person Wages and 
per estab- emploved salaries per 
industry subdiviston lishment {a} (h) fej employee (d) 
No. 3060 £000 
Food, beverages and tobaccu 41 209.6 257 
Textiles i 128.5 21.8 
Clothing and footwear 16 72.7 20.3 
Wood, wood products and furniture 11 97.5 218 
Papert, paper products, printing 
and publishing 18 128.6 26.9 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products 28 6348.2 36.1 
Non-metallic mineral products 23 315.9 25.6 
Basic metal preducts él 404.4 34.8 
Fabricated metal products \4 123.4 25,3 
Transport equipment 16 163,2 24.5 
Other machinery and equipment 14 114.8 26.6 
Miscellaneous manufaciuring 10 129.6 23.3 
Tutal 19 186.5 26.1 


fa} Number of persons employed ul the end of June 1992 (including working propriciors) divided hy the 
number of establishments in operation at 30 June 1992. (b} Including working proprietors. (c) Subject 
lo sample crtor, (d) Excluding the drawings of workiog proprietors, 


Source: Manutacturing Industry, Queensland (8221.3). 
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Manufacturing 


Employment 


Labour Costs 


Basic metal products and food, beverages and tobacco were the mast 
labour-intensive industries, recording an average of 61 and 41 cmployees 
per establishment, respectively. The chemical, petroleum and coal 
products industry subdivision recorded the highest average turnover per 
person employed at $638,200 and the highest average wages and salaries 
per employee at $36,100, reflecting the capital-intensive nature of the 
industry. Clothing and footwear recorded the lowest average turnover per 
employee at $72,700 and average wages and salaries per employee at 
$20,300, thus reflecting the labour-intensive nature of this industry. 


At August 1992, manufacturing employment comprised 11.9 per cent of 
the Queensland employed labour force, compared with the national figure 
of 14.4 per cent, Between June 1991 and June 1992, employment in the 
manufacturing scctor fell by 2,800 persons (2.2 per cent) to 122,400 
persons. The chemical, petroleum and coal products industry (down 10.0 
per cent) and the clothing and footwear industry (down 8.7 per cent) 
showed the largest decreases between June 1991 and June 1992. The 
transport equipment industry recarded the largest increase with 4.8 per 
cent during the same period. 


15.10 EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 


(000) 
fnadustry subdivision 1907 1992 
Food, beverages and tobacco 34,2 33,1 
Textiles 14 13 
Clothing and foorwear 4.6 4,2 
Wood, wood products and furniture 14.5 14.5 
Paper, paper products, printing and publishing 12.4 11.9 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products 5.0 45 
Nen-metallic mineral products 72 7A 
Basic metal products teh 77 
Fabricated metal products 15.3 14.8 
Transport cquipment 6.3 6.6 
Other machinery and equipment 10.6 10.2 
Miscellancous manufacturing 6.1 6.3 
Total 125.2 122.4 


Source: Munufacturing Industry, Queensland ($221.3). 


In 1991-92, labour costs for Queensland manufacturing industry totalled 
$4,042m, with earnings comprising 90.7 per cent of these costs. Overall. 
the manufacturing industry represented 16.2 per cent of total labour costs 
for all industries in Queensland. In proportionate terms to total cost, the 
manufacturing industries recorded higher payroll tax (3.5 per cent) and 
workers compensation costs (2.2 per cent) than for all industries (2.8 per 
cent and 1.1 per cent, respectively). Superannuation costs, however, were 
less (3.1 per cent compared with 5.4 per cent). 


The average total labour cost per employee for Queensland manufacturing 
industries was $30,433 in 1991-92, This was less than that recorded for 
Australian manufacturing industries ($35,038), indicating a lower labour 
cost base for Queensland manufacturers. Queensland's manufacturing 
industries also recorded lower average on-costs per employee ($6,781) 
compared with Australian manufacturing industries ($9,058). On-costs 
refer to costs incurred in relation to the employment of labour for which 
there is no productive return, Le. annual leave, payroll tax, ete. 


Industrial Disputes 
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15.11 MAJOR LABOUR COSTS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Percentage distribution of 
fahour costs by type 


Type uf labour cost 1091-92 Manufacturing All industries 


Sen Go cia 

Earnings 3.668 90.7 on. | 
Other labour casts 374 9.3 9.9 
Payroll tax 143 a5 1.8 
Superanouation 126 3.1 5.4 
Workers compensation a7 2.2 1.1 
Fringe benefits tax 1G 0.5 U.5 
Total 4,042 100.0 100.0 


Searce: Lubour Cosls, unpublished data. 


Across manufacturing industry subdivisions in Queensland, the textiles, 
clathing and footwear industry recorded the Jowest avcrage total labour 
cost per employee at $24,235. with the basic meta] products industry 
recording the highest at $38,877. Textiles, clothing and footwear also 
recorded the lowest average earnings cost per employee while basic meta! 
products recorded the highest. 


15.12 AVERAGE LABOUR COST PER EMPLOYEE, MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND, 1991-82 


Other 
industry subdivision Earnings labour costs Total 
3 3 $ 

Food, beverages and tabaccu 24,656 2,834 27,491 
Textiles 22,360 1,875 24,235 
Clothing and footwear } oe ea SC 
Paper, paper products, printing 

and publishing 29,723 2,764 32,486 
Chemicals, petroleum and coal products 34,283 3,16) 37.444 
Basic metal products 35,515 3,362 38.877 
Fabricated metal products } 26.680 2.759 29 438 
Other machinery and equipment : ie 
Transport equipment 28,985 2,595 31,580 
Wood, wood products and furniture 
Nen-tnetallic mineral products 28,553 2,967 31,520 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Queensland 27,617 2,816 30,433 
Australia 36,883 4,155 35,038 


(a) ‘The estimate has a relative standatd enor greater than 25 pet cenl and should nor be regarded as 
teliable, 


Source; Labour Costs, unpublished data. 


Industrial disputes are defined as a withdrawal from work by a group of 
employees, or a refusal by an employer or a number of employces to 
permit some or all of their employees to work. Each withdrawal or 
refusal is made to enforce a demand, to resist a demand, or to express a 
grievance. 


There were 32 industrial disputes im progress in the Queensland 
manufacturing industry during 1992. These disputes involved nearly 
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9,000 employees and resulted in the loss of more than 19,000 working 
days. This compares with a total of 121 industrial disputes in progress for 
all Queensland industries in 1992, where 45,400 employees were involved 
and over 66,000 working days were lost. In relation to all disputes that 
occurred in Queensland during 1992, the manufacturing industry 
represented 26.4 per cent of disputes in progress, 19.4 per cent of 
employees involved in disputes and 29.0 per cent of working days lost. 


15.13 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY: INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN PROGRESS 
IN QUEENSLAND, DURING 1992 


fotal Employees 
industrial invelved 
disputes in (directly or Working 
industry subdivision progress fai ¢b) indirectiy} days losé 
Na. O00 “OOO 
Food, beverages and tobacco 15 3.4 13.8 
Textiles } = — 
Clothing and footwear 
Wood, woud products and furniture ous ” = 
Paper, paper products, printing and 
publishing Lp. ().2 {2 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products np. ; O1 
Basic metal products 
Fabricated metal products 
Transpet equipment 13 2.5 4.7 
Other machinery and cquipment 
Non-metallic mineral products np. 0.6 a4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Total 32 8.8 19.2 


(a) Refers to all disputes in progress during the period. (b} Disputes afteeting more than one industry 
have been counted as a separate dispute in cach industry. 


Source: Industrial Disputes, Australia (6322.10. 


Within the manufacturing industry, the food, beverages and tobacco, and 
metal products, machinery and ¢quipment industries accounted for 87.5 
per cent of the disputes; comprised 89.9 per cent of the employees 
involved in the disputes and 96.4 per cent of working days lost. For the 
metal products, machinery and equipment industry, industrial disputes 
resulted in 120 working days lost per thousand employees. 


Between 1986 and 1988, the number of Queensland manufacturing 
employees with trade union membership decreased by 7,517 persons (12.0 
per cent), with overall employment in the manufacturing industry 
increasing by 1.8 per cent. The number of Queensland manufacturing 
industry employees with union membership then rose by 6,335 persons 
(11.5 per cent) between 1988 and 1992, recovering most of the loss in 
membership that occurred between 1986 and 1988, Despite this rise, the 
proportion of Queensland manufacturing industry employees with union 
membership increased only marginally over that recorded in 1988. 


In comparison with all industries, the manufacturing industry continues to 
display a higher rate of union membership than the average for al} 
industries. The number of trade union members in all industries increased 
by 13,684 persons (3.5 per cent) between 1986 and 1992, however, in 
proportionate terms, union membership also followed a downward trend. 
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15.14 EMPLOYEES WITH TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP: MANUFACTURING 
AND ALL INDUSTRIES, QUEENSLAND 


Manufacturing Aff industries 
Proportion Proportion 
of total af total 
Year Number employment Number — emplovment 
‘HOO 9 ‘OO? te 
August 1986 #24 48.2 396.0 45.5 
August 1988 54.9 41.6 369.9 39,2 
August 1990 (a) 67.3 45,5 410.1 38.5 
August 1992 61.2 42.5 409.7 38.1 


{a) The August 1890 survey excluded persons uged 70 ycars and aver. 
Source: Trade Union Members (6325.0), microfiche data. 


MANUFACTURING EXPORTS 


Despite a general manufacturing industry contraction, exports of 
products produced by the manufacturing industry haye increased. 
Manufacturing exports comprised 40.8 per cent of total Queensland 
exports in 1992-93 compared with 41.0 per cent in 1991-92. The value 
of Queensland manufacturing exports for 1992-93 was $4,902m, an 
increase of $377m (8.3 per cent) compared with the 1991-92 figure. 
Driving the 1992-93 increase in the value of manufactured exports 
were expanding exports of food, beverages and tobacco products with 
an increase of $303 9m over the 1991-92 figures, other machinery and 
equipment with an increase of $71.3m and basic metal products, with 
an increase of $63.4m. 


The food, beverages and tobacco sector accounts for 46.8 per cent of total 
Queensland manufactured exports, followed by basic metal products (29.3 
per cent) and other machinery and equipment (6.0 per cent). 


In 1992-93, Queensland’s principal manufacturing export industry class 
was meat, with a value of $1,974m. This comprised 16.4 per cent of the 
valuc of total Queensland exports and 40.3 per cent of the value of 
Queensland’s manufactured exports, 


15.159 MANUFACTURING EXPORTS, QUEENSLAND 


{$'e00) 
industry subdivision LGG}-G2 1992-93 
Food, beverages and tobacco 1,990,974 2,294,845 
Textiles 351,174 288,672 
Clothing and footwear 8,972 11,450 
Woad, wood products and furniture 23,600) 24,469 
Paper, paper products, printing and publishing 20,275 14,027 
Chemical. petroleum and coal products 229,763 206 282 
Non-metallic mineral products 29,881 39,626 
Basic metal products 1.374.734 1,438,183 
Fabricated metal products 49,054 549,104 
Transport equipment 122,022 121.044 
Other machinery and equipment 222,464 293,752 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 91,596 110,268 
Total 4,524,511 4,901,719 


Seurce: Foreign Trade Export Statistics. micrafiche data. 
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MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT, EXPENDITURE AND 


TECHNOLOGY 
Private New New private capilal expenditure in the manufacturing industry at current 
Capital Expenditure prices in Queensland rose significantly between 1991-92 and 1992-93 by 


25.7 per cent to $753.3m. This follows a 24.7 per cent fall between 
1990-91 and 1991-92. However, care must be taken when analysing the 
absolute change in capital expenditure between reference years, because 
of the effects of price changes and because expenditure on capital is 
subject to individual business decisions on an irregular basis. In 
December 1992, businesses reported expectations of an increase in capital 
expenditure in the manufacturing industry of $322.5m to $1,075.8m in 
1993-94, 


In 1992-93, 85.6 per cent of private new cupital expenditure on 
manufacturing was outlayed on equipment, plant and machinery and 11.4 
per cent on new buildings and structures. 


15.16 ACTUAL AND EXPECTED PRIVATE NEW CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND 
(3 mitfion) 


bquipnient, 


New buildings plant and Total capital 
Year and structures machinery expenditure 
Actiai— 
1987-88 100.9 660.7 761.6 
1988-89 173 660.9 T7785 
1989-901 r 168.0) 852.8 1,021.7 
1990-91 168.6 626.9 7953.6 
1991-92 r 78.0 $21.5 $99.4 
1992-93 84.5 667.5 753.3 
Lxpected (aJ— 
1993-94 (b} 2345.9 839.7 1075.8 
1994-95 (co) 153.7 894.6 1,048.3 


ia} As reported by businesses. (b) Actual expenditure for the 6 months te December 1993 plus expected 
expenditure for the 6 months to June 1994 as reported by businesses in the December 1993 surveys. 
(c} Expected expenditure for the financial year as reported by businesses in the December 1993 surveys. 


Source: State Estimates of Privale New Capital Expenditure (5646.0). 


Committed Projects During 1992-93, three major manufacturing and mineral processing 
development projects were completed in Queensland, at an estimated total 
cost of $141m. This included the Bundaberg sugar refinery upgrade, the 
ICI ammonium nitrate plant at Gladstone and the MIM _ lead-zinc 
concentrator development at Mount Isa. 


Over the same period of time, 13 manufacturing and mineral processing 
developers had projects on which development is proceeding or they had 
announced a definite commitment to proceed with the project. This 
represents 2 total estimated cost of $843m over the life of these projects 
with the estimated cost of one project yet to be finalised. Of these 
developments, Queensland Newspapers Pty Ltd newspaper printing plant. 
MIM copper concentrator and smelter development and the Mackay sugar 
refinery project contributed 54.8 per cent of the total estimated cost. 


In addition to the above. a further 11 developers are undertaking 
feasibility studies into new projects in Queensland. 
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Technology The international competitiveness of Queensland’s manufacturing 
industry is underpinned by its world-class research and development 
facilities. Queensland also has strengths in the development and 
implementation of enabling technology such as computer software. 


In 1991, 39 per cent of manufacturing establishments with more than 10 
persons employed were using at least one advanced technology. This was 
an increase of 7 percentage poinis from the 1988 figure of 32 per cent. 
The basic metal products subdivision in Queensland had the largest 
proportion (60 per cent) of establishments with at least one advanced 
technology, followed by other machinery and equipment (59 per cent) and 
transport equipment (46 per cent). The textiles subdivision had the 
smallest proportion (10 per cent) of establishments with advanced 
technology. 


PROPORTION OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS WITH ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY BY INDUSTRY, QUEENSLAND, 1991 


Basic metal products gs 


Other machinery and equipment | 


Transport equipment Peiissas: 


Clothing and foorwear | 
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Per cent 


According to the 1991 Manufacturing Technology Survey conducted by 
the ABS, the primary reasons given for introducing advanced 
manufacturing technology were to improve product quality and to 
increase output. The survey shows a strong relationship between the 
employment size of an establishment and the acquisition of advanced 
technology, Larger manufacturers were more likely to be using advanced 
technology. This relationship consistently applicd across all industry 
subdivisions. 


The survey showed that in the manufacturing sector the major uses of 
advanced technologies were for design and engineering, fabrication and 
machining and communication and controi. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


Expenditure on pollution abatement and control (PAC) is either of a 
capital or current nature. Capital expenditure refers to expenditure 
on facilities, processes or improvements to equipment that reduce or 
eliminate the generation of pollutants. Current expenditure refers to 
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payments made to contractors to remove or dispose of waste, levies 
and fees paid to local governments or other agencies for waste 
treatment or solid waste disposal and other operational maintenance 
costs incurred by the establishment for the protection of the 
environment from pollution, 


In 1990-91, 157 manufacturing establishments spent a total of $29.7m on 
capila] expenditure for PAC, of which 50.8 per cent ($15.1m) was spent 
by six establishments within the basic non-ferrous metal industry. Capital 
expenditure in Queensland accounted for 11.6 per cent of Australian 
capital expenditure on PAC. In addition, 691 Queensland manufacturing 
establishments spent a total of $22.8m on current expenditure for PAC of 
which 42.4 per cent (59.7m) was speat by 10 establishments within the 
basic non-ferrous metal industry. Queensland manufacturers’ cxpenditure 
represented 9.4 per cent of total Australian current expenditure on PAC. 


In 1990-91, 26 per cent of manufacturing establishments in Queensland 
Teported being involved in recycling activities. These establishments 
contributed 55 per cent of total manufacturing turnover. The highest 
proportion of establishments which reported an involvement in recycling 
activities occurred in the paper, paper products, printing and publishing 
industry, where 41 per cent of all establishments recycled materials. The 
lowest incidence of recycling occurred in the clothing and footwear 
industry (12 per cent). 


Establishments which engage in recycling in the chemical, petroleum and 
coal products industry recorded 80 per cent of total turnover for that 
industry. Recycling establishments in the paper, paper products, printing 
and publishing industry recorded the next highest contribution to industry 
turnover with 74 per cent. The smallest contributor as a proportion of 
total turnover was wood, wood products and furniture (24 per cent). 


15.17 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS THAT RECYCLE, BY INDUSTRY 
SUBDIVISION, QUEENSLAND, 1990-91 


Proportion Praportior 


of total of total 
industry subdivision Number — estabtishrnents tarnover 
Food, beverages and tobacco 181 2: 54 
Textiles 16 13 26 
Clothing and footwear 33 12 28 
Wood, wood products and furniture 222 18 24 
Paper, paper products, printing and publishing 245 41 74 
Chemicals, petroleum and coal products 52 37 BO) 
Non-metallic mineral products 68 24 31 
Basic metal products 49 4 Sl 
Fabricated metal products 312 30 46 
Transport equipment 114 30 63 
Other machinery and equipment 182 28 37 
Miscellancous manufacturing 168 29 63 
Total 1,647 26 55 


Source: Manufacturing Industry, Queensland (4221.3). 


Fifty-three per cent of all manufacturing establishments reported that they 
used special equipment or processes designed to protect the environment. 
Those establishments contributed 86 per cent of total manufacturing 
turnover. In all manufacturing industry subdivisions, establishments 
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using special equipment or processes designed te protect the environment 
contributed a significantly higher percentage of total turnover relative to 
the proportion of total establishments. This again reflects the incidence of 
larger establishments engaging in environmental protection. This is 
shown in the basic metal products industry where 71 per cent of 
establishments contributed to 99 per cent of turnover for that industry. 


15.18 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS USING SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
OR PROCESSES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION, BY INDUSTRY 
SUBDIVISION, QUEENSLAND, 1990-91 


Proportion Properiton 


of total af total 

Industry subdivision Number — establishments ternover 
St a 

Foud, beverages and tobacco 376 49 90 
Textiles 47 349 59 
Clothing and footwear 80 30 34 
Wood, wood products and furniture 702 56 73 
Paper, paper products, printing and publishing 331 56 83 
Chemicals, petroleum and coal products 93 65 94 
Non-metallic mineral products 14} 49 87 
Basic metal products 86 71 99 
Fabricated metal products fil 57 i 
Transport equipment 231 57 74 
Other machinery and equipment 339 51 70 
Miscellancous manufacturing 276 47 76 
Total 3,302 33 56 


Source: Manufacturing Industry, Queensland (8221.3}. 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS 


The electricity supply industry in Queensland is regulated by the 
Electricity Act 1976, the principal purpose of which is to provide the 
administrative framework within which a public supply of electricity is 
available to consumers. The Act requires that supply is to be properly 
planned, effectively coordinated, economical and reliable. 


The Queensland Electricity Commission (QEC) is the arm of government 
through which the above functions are coordinated and has direct 
responsibility for electrical safety (in its widest sense), planning the 
electricity system as well us construction and operation of major power 
stations and the main transmission system. The QEC provides electnicity 
to seven Electricity Boards and to certain special major users of power, 
determines electricity prices and is responsible for industry financial 
planning. 


Electricity generation in Queensland is based primarily on the State’s 
plentiful resources of black coal. Supply of 98.6 per cent of the cnergy 
needs of the industry in 1991-92 came from this source. The Barron 
Gorge and Kareeya hydro-electric power stations produced 1.3 per cent 
with the remainder being produced by the gas turbine stations connected 
to the main transmission network and by internal combustion stations 
supplymg isolated townships. 


The Queensland electricity supply industry has continued to develop and 
implement programs which promote the efficient use of electricity. These 
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have included domestic appliance efficiency labelling, promotion of 
night-rate water heating and commercial energy auditing. 


In 1991-92, a total of 28,923 million kWh of electricity were generated in 
Queensland. This represents an increase of 3.4 per cent over the previous 
year and 14.0 per cent over the 1988-89 level. This was distributed to 
consumers over 162,503 circuit kilometres of overhead lines and 6,718 
circuit kilometres of underground cable. Of this generated electricity, 
22,909 million kWh (79.2 per cent of total electricity generated) wus 
consumed by 1,246,424 customers, with industrial use representing 44.9 
per cent and residential use accounting for 29.6 per cent. 


15.19 ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, QUEENSLAND (a), 
YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 1992 


Consumption 

Particulars Customers = Consiaaption sper custamer 
No, nt KWA ‘000 KWA 

Residential 1.°73,548 6,773 6.3 
Commercial 119.416 5,166 43,3 
Industrial 53.327 10,279 192.8 
Other 133 691 5,195.5 
Total 1,246,424 27,909 18.4 


fa} Figures do not inciude internal usage by supply authorilics ot consumption on unread meters ar 30 
June. 


Source: Electricity and Gas. Australia (8208.0). 


The Industry Gross Product (IGP) is derived by subtracting from the gross 
output of the business its intermediate consumption of goods and services. 
In 1991-92, the IGP for the electricity industry rose 15.8 per cent from 
$905.8m in 1990-91, to $1,049.1m. This represenied an IGP per 
employee of $125,060. 


15.20 ELECTRICITY OPERATIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars 


Units 1999-97 L991-92 
Industry Gross Product (IGP} $m 905.8 1,049.1 
Net capital expenditure $m 261.4 620.7 
Employment No. 8.783 8,389 
IGP per employee $ 103,130 125,060 


Souree: Electricity ancl Gus, Australia ($208.0). 


The year 1991-92 represented a period of great capital investment for the 
electricity industry. Net capital expenditure rose 137.5 per cent from 
$261.4m in 1990-91 to $620.7m. This was due 1o an increase in 
expenditure on plant, machinery and equipment of $338.6m for the year. 


Al! natural gas produced for sale in Queensland up to 1991-92 has came 
from the Roma-Surat district gas fields in the Surat-Bowen Basin. 
Natural gas from the Surat-Bowen Basin is piped to the Wallumbilla 
junction of the Roma to Brisbane pipeline for compression and 
reticulation to damestic, commercial and industrial consumers in Roma, 
Dalby, Oakey, Toowoomba, Ipswich and Brisbanc. 


Limited amounts of liquefied petroleum gas are extracted from the natural 
gas stream in one plant at the Kincora gas field and another plant at 
Wallumbilla pipeline junction. 


ABS publications 


Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 
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15.21 UTILITY NATURAL GAS OPERATIONS, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Gas sales 

Particulars Customers Sales per customer 
No. Terajoules Gigejoutes 

Residential 114,914 1,418 12 
Commercial 3,278 &2 253 
Industrial 454 F.Al2 16,327 
Total 118,646 9.659 #1 


Souree: Electricity and Gas, Australia (8205.05, 


In 1991-92, gas availability in Queensland increased 4.8 per cent to 
27,634 terajoules (TJ) compared with 26,357 TJ in 1990-91. This also 
represented a 3.5 per cent increase in gas availability since LYS8-89. 
During the vear, 91 kilometres of natural gas reticulation and transmission 
mains were laid, bringing the total pipeline network to 4,060 kilometres 
at 30 June 1992, Of the gas available at mains, 9,659 TJ (35.0 per cent 
of the total available) was sold to 118.646 consumers with industrial use 
representing 76.7 per cent of this consumption. 
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Chapter 16 


HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Residential Building 


Building activity is a significant indicator of the state of the economy. 
The level of activity and the types of building being constructed 
impact on our physical and social environment. The number of 
building approvals issued gives an indication of the extent of 
investment by private individuals, companies and government 
agencies. 


Engineering construction, which includes bridges, reads, airports, 
water storage and reticulation and other non-building works, 
represents part of Queensland’s infrastructure in which other 
economic activities are able to develop. 


HOUSING 


With just under two-thirds of dwellings m Queensland owned or 
being purchased by their occupants, home ownership continues to be 
a desired aim of Queenslanders. 


Figures derived from the 1991 Census of Population and Housing show 
that 40.5 per cent of occupied private dwellings in Queensland were 
owned by the occupants and 24.5 per cent were being purchased by the 
occupants. When compared with those from the 1986 Census, these 
figures represent an increase of 1.4 percentage points in ownership and a 
decrease of 4.1 percentage points in the proportion of dwellings being 
purchased, Homes rented increased 1.6 percentage points in comparison 
over the same period. 


16.1 HOME OWNERSHIP (a), QUEENSLAND 


1986 LO9F 
Dwellings Nurmher % Namber oe: 
Owned 325.581 39,1 399,730 40.5 
Being purchased 238.442 28.6 241,843 24,5 
Rented 223,148 260.8 279,731 28.4 
Other 46,332 36 64,655 6.6 
Totat 833,503 100.0 985,959 100.0 


(a} Excluding caravans, etc. in parks. 
Seuree: Censuses of Population and Housing. 


Dwelling units in new residential buildings approved during 1992-93 
totalled 47,785, an increase of 14 per cent over the number for the 
previous year. The value of these residential approvals was $3.829.6m, 
an increase of 18 per cent over the 1991-92 figure. 


During 1992-93, the number of commencements of residential buildings 
in Queensland increased. Although commencements fluctuated 
throughout the year, both house building and other residential building 
experienced a period of strong growth. 
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DWELLING UNITS APPROVED, QUEENSLAND 
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16.2 DWELLING UNITS COMMENCED, QUEENSLAND 


Dwelling units 1987-88 GG} .02 1992-93 
Houses 22.043 28,682 32,338 
Other residential buildings 7,660 9 R68 12.561 
Total 30,303 38,548 44,599 


Source: Building Approvals and Dwelling Unit Cammmencements: Small Area Stutistics (8735.3). 


House commencements in 1992-93 increased 13 per cent when compared 
with those for 1991-92 and commencements of dwelling units in other 
residential buildings (flats, home units, etc.) increased by 27 per cent over 
the same period after an increase of 24 per cent in the previous year. 


16.3 OWELLING UNITS COMMENCED IN STATISTICAL DIVISIONS, 


QUEENSLAND 

19GT-92 1992-93 

Other Other 

residential residential 
Statistical divisian Houses — buildings fotal Houses fuildinges Total 
Brisbane 11.705 4,179 = 15.884 12,870 §.840) 18,710 
Moreton Fa? 3,155 10,292 7,756 3.589 11,345 
Wide Bay-Bumett 2,722 468 3,190} 3,398 339 3,437 
Barling Downs 1,572 432 2,004 1.733 370 -3,103 
South-West 88 24 113 89 16 105 
litzray 1,462 326 1,788 1,728 394 2,122 
Central-West 21 4 25 30 8 3% 
Mackay 866 306 L172 o74 264 1.338 
Northern 1,324 AT] 1,795 1.619 633 2,252 
Fat North 1.764 489 2,253 2.104 872 2,976 
North-West 20 12 32 36 3h 72 
Total 28,632 9,366 38,548 32,337 12,561 44,898 


Source: Building Approvals and Dwellmg Unit Commencements: Small Area Statistics (8735.3). 


While most areas of Queensland reported increased building activity in 
1992-93, the majority of commencements occurred in the south-east 
corner of the State. Dwelling unit commencements in the Brisbane and 
Moreton Stutistical Divisions accounted for 67 per cent of the State total 
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House Building 
Materials 


for 1992-93 and this region recorded a 15 per cent increase in 
commencements over those for 1991-92. 


The local government area with the highest level of residential building 
activity was Brisbane City with 17 per cent of all reported 
commencements followed by Albert Shire with 8 per cent and Caboolture 
Shire with 7 per cent. Away from the south-east corner, most growth 
occurred in the areas of Mulgrave Shire, Hervey Bay City, Thuringowa 
City and Toowoomba City. 


16.4 DWELLING UNITS COMMENCED IN SELECTED AREAS, QUEENSLAND 


2992-93 

Other 

residential 
Area 1990-97 Houses builedinges Total 
Albert Shire 3,53] 2,647 728 3,375 
Brisbane City S22! 3,084 3,763 7747 
Caboolture Shire 2,327 2,529 387 2.916 
Cairns City 429 192 496 685 
Caloundra City 1,049 908 4s4 1,392 
Douglas Shire 153 136 Ais 204 
Gold Coast City 1,926 $17 1,137 1,954 
Hervey Bay City 987 1,078 228 1,306 
Logan City 1,997 1,716 373 2.089 
Mulgrave Shire 1,019 1,134 736 70 
Pioneer Shite 664 562 42 654 
Redland Shire 2,010 1,313 468 L781 
Sunshine Coast Statistical Disirict 3,154 2,135 L727 3,862 
Thuringowa City 905 G89 45 1,034 
Tooweamba City 868 607 236 843 
Townsville City 620 300 504 891 
Whitsunday Shire 101 14] 34 165 
Queensland 38,548 32,337 12,561 44,898 


Seurce: Building Approvals and Dwelling Unit Commencements: Small Arca Statistics (4735-3). 


The types of materials used in the construction of dwellings in Australia 
and Queensland have depended on their availability im each region and 
have changed over time. The transition from temporary to permanent 
settlements was the earliest change with the first settlers graduating from 
tents and drays to rough buildings constructed of local materials such as 
wattle and daub. 


In the late 19th century the Indian bungalow was adapted for Australian 
use, its high-hipped roof and wide verandahs providing protection agaist 
the heat. Between 1880 and 1900, the typical freestanding house in 
Queensland was built on stilts to allow extra ventilation with shade 
provided by verandahs. Stilt houses remained a feature of Queensland 
dwellings until reptaced by fully enclosed highset and lowset dwellings 
and ground level construction on concrete slabs. 


By 1901, wood was the most extensively used house building material in 
Australia and was the mast common in Queensland, New South Wales, 
and the Northern Territory. However, brick and stone dwellings had 
become dominant in the capital cities except in Brisbane. For people 
working in remote mining or pastoral areas, tents were still in usc, 
especially in the north-west and south-west corner of Queensland. Iron, 
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which could be readily transported to remote, treeless areas, was widely 
used in Western Australia and the Northern Territory. However, it was 
only a minor contributor to building in Queensland at this time. 


In 1933, 52 per cent of houses in Australia had wooden walls. The use 
of tents on a national basis had dropped to 2.6 per cent by this time 
although with the effects of the Great Depression many itinerant workers 
in Queensland were living under canvas. In Queensland, iron was now 
dominant throughout the western districts from the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
the New South Wales border and Cape York Peninsula. 


By 1976, 30 per cent of Australia’s dwellings had brick or brick veneer 
walls and in 1975-76, 81 per cent of new houses were made of brick. In 
Brisbane, brick was common but ijn most areas south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn timber was still the usual material. [ron was evident only in the 
remote northem districts while fibre cement had become prominent since 
World War [I due to its relative cheapness and transportability a1 a time 
when building materials were in short supply. 


16.5 HOUSES COMMENCED, QUEENSLAND 


Material af outer wall 1990-97 19G7-92 1992-03 
NUMBER 
Double brick (a) (b) 1378 1,531 1.846 
Brick veneer (a) 17,503 22,448 25,492 
Timber 2.110 2442 3,085 
Fibre cement 1,433 1,798 1,452 
Other 373 493 463 
Total 23,017 28,682 32,338 
PER CENT 
Double brick (a) (b} 6.0 5.3 5.7 
Brick veneer (a) 76.0 TRS TAS 
Timber 92 4 05 
Fibre cement V2 6.3 44 
Other 1.6 1.7 1.4 
Total 100.6 180.0 180.0 


{a) Including bricks or blocks of clay. concrete of calciom silicate. (hb) Including conerete poured «mn 
site, prefabricated steel reinforced concrete and stone. 


Source: Dwelling Unit Commencements Reported Gy Approving Authorities (8741.3). 


By the late 1970s, 83 per cent of new houses commenced in Australia 
were made of brick. The permanence and insulating qualitics of brick and 
the ability of the average person to afford this material made it the number 
one choice. 


The use of brick as an outer wall material in houses commenced in 
Queensland increased from 69 per cent in 1982-83, to 85 per cent in 
1987-88 and remained steady at 85 per cent in 1992-93. The use of 
timber and fibre cement as outer wall matcrials for new house 
commencements increased from 13 per cent in 1987-88 to 14 per cent in 
1992-93, 


Stee] roofing material accounted for 52 per cent of ail rooting for new 


houses commenced in 1992-93, followed by terracotta and concrete tiles 
with 47 per cent. 
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16.6 HOUSES COMMENCED BY TYPE OF ROOFING MATERIAL, QUEENSLAND 


Material 1990-91 £991-92 £992-93 
NUMBER 

Tiles (aj 10,291 13.896 14,354 

Steel {b) 12,609 14,664 16,707 

Other 117 122 277 

Total 23,017 28,682 32,338 
PER CENT 

Tiles (a) 447 48.4 47.5 

Steel ¢h) 54.8 S11 SL? 

Other U.5 0.5 0.9 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.6 


(a) Comprises terracotta and concrete tiles, (b) Inchuding tiles of pressed steel, 


The prices of materials used in house building in Brisbane have risen at a 
rate slightly above the national average over the last 3 years. 


During 1990-91 and 1992-93, building material prices increased more 
than the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and in 1991-92 building material 
prices increased by 2 per cent, which was the same rate of increase as the 
CPL. 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING, 
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16.7 PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING AND 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI): PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 
PREVIOUS YEAR 


Price index of materiats 
used in house building 


Weighted average CPI 

of six State all proups 

Year Brisbane capital cities Brisbane 
1990-91 +5.8 +4.6 +4.9 
1991-92 +2.0) 40.2 +2.0 


1992-93 +2,1 42.0 +14 


Sources: Price Index of Matertals Used in House Building (6408.0). Consumer Price Index (6401.0). 
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Survey of Housing In October 1991, the Australian Bureau of Statistics conducted a 
Qucensland-wide survey of houscholds seeking information about housing 
intcnlions, preferences und attitudes. The findings of the survey included 
the following: 


* There were 85 per cent of households living in a separate house and 9 
per cent in a flat or apartment. 


¢ During the previous 10 years, 67 per cent of households had moved. 
The main reason given was ‘family/personal or health’ reasons, 
followed by ‘to build another dwelling or upgrade the standard of their 
current dwelling’. 


* In response to the question about moving in the next two years, 22 per 
cent of households indicated that they were Jikcly to move. The main 
reason given was ‘to build or upgrade the standard of their current 
dwelling’. 


+ There was a fairly uniform response throughout Queensland to the 
attitudinal questions which sought opinions on such matters as housing 
options, dwelling density and urban sprawl. Most houscholds (86 per 
cent) agreed that a variety of housing types and styles should be 
avuilable, 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE FOR HOUSING 


Both Commonwealth and State Governments provide assistance for 
housing to low-income and other specific grvups in the community. 
The Commonwealth provides assistance to defence personnel as a 
long-standing policy. 


State Government assistance dates back ta 1910 when the Workers’ 
Dwelling Board was established to assist persons in receipt of smalh 
incomes to provide homes for themselves. Since World War II the State 
Government has been a direct provider of housing for rental for 
low-income earners and has also provided means-tested loans for house 


purchase. 
Defence The Defence Service Homes Scheme (DSH) provides financial benefits to 
Service Homes recognise the contribution of certain men and women who have served 


Australia in either peace or war. 


Benefits include housing Joan interest subsidies, comprehensive 
homeowners” insurance cover at competitive rates and home contents 
insurance. 


The maximum loan available under the DSH scheme is $25,000 repavable 
over a term of 25 years. The interest rate is fixed al 6.85 per cent per 
annum for the term of the Ioan. 


Under an agreement entered into in 1988 between the Commonwealth 

Government and a bank, the bank provides Defence Service Homes loans 

to eligible persons and the Commonwealth subsidises the bank for the 

low-interest loan provided. The subsidy represents the difference between 

the concessional interest rate paid by the borrower and an agreed 

eae rate. During 1992-93 the interest subsidy paid to the bank was 
$4.3m. 
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Public housing in Queensland is provided in a wide range of styles. In 
1992-93 the Department of Housing, Local Government and Planning 
provided 2,646 public rental dwellings across Queensland for households 
including famihes, single people and seniors. The housing types include 
detached houses, duplexes, attached houses, cluster houses, apartments 
and seniors units. A total of 2,306 dwellings were constructed for the 
Department in 1992-93. An additional 340 were obtained by spot 
purchase, 


The Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Housing Program allocated 441 
dwellings to Aboriginal and ‘Torres Strait Islander people. In addition 200 
building commencements were undertaken in 1992-93, 


The Crisis Accommodation Program (CAP) supplied 67 dwellings to 
community organisations providing emergency accommodation. An 
additional 162 dwellings were provided by the Department to local 
governments and community organisations for long-term rental to low 
income people. 


In addition to public and community rental accommodation, the 
Department provides assistance to tenants in the private rental market. 
Funds were provided to community based organisations under the 
Community Rent Scheme, which assisted 1,653 households in 1992-93. 
The Bond Loan Program approved 19,051 Bond Loans in 1992-93. A 
new Rental Grant Program commenced in 1993-94 to assist people 
leaving crisis accommodation to establish tenancics in the private rental 
market. Home ownership assistance is provided by the Department under 
the H.O.M.E. Loan Program and Rental Purchase Plan which together 
provided 4,740 loans in 1992-93. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry is regarded as having two components, 
namely the building sector and the engineering construction sector. 
In 1992-93, the building sector accounted for $5,467.0m of work done 
or 68.6 per cent of the total value of work done by the construction 
industry in Queensland. 


16.4 VALUE OF WORK DONE ON RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
QUEENSLAND 


($ milfion) 
iype of building 1987-88 1907-92 1992-93 
New houses 1,395.7 2,451.8 2,920.2 
New other residential buildings 382.7 582.5 813.5 
Alterations and additions 92.0 201.3 225.5 
Total 1,770.4 3,133.6 3,959.2 


Source: Building Activity (8752.3). 


The value of work done on new residential buildings in Queensland 
accounted for 68.3 per cent of the total value of work done on all building 
during 1992-93. New houses made up 72.8 per cent of the $3,959.3m of 
work done on residential buildings and new other residential building was 
20.5 per cent of this total. When compared with the valuc of work done 


Non-residential 
Building 


Private Sector 
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in 1991-92, there was an increase of 24.2 per cent for houses and an 
increase of 39.7 per cent for other residential building. 


Construction work involving non-residential building relates not only to 
new buildings but also to refurbishments, fit outs, alterations and additions 
to existing buildings. The non-residential sector experienced a downward 
swing in 1992-93 with the value of work done recording a total of 
$1,507.7m which was a decrease of 6 per cent from the 1991-92 figure 
following a 5 per cent decrease during the previous year, 


16.9 VALUE OF WORK DONE ON NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING, QUEENSLAND 


($ milffon} 
Type of building 1987-88 1091-92 7992-93 
Hotels, etc. 405.7 136.7 72.0 
Sheps S784 275.2 241.6 
Factories J43.9 102.9 128.5 
Oftices 432.2 253.4 229.3 
Other business premises 246.1 156.0 224.6 
Educational 157.9 255.2 191.4 
Health 62.9 158,49 124.4 
Other (a) 167.9 23.1 2959 
Total 2,194.9 1,601.3 1,507.7 


(2) Including religious, entertainment and recreational aod miscellaneous fuildings. 
Seurce: Building Activity (8752.3). 


VALUE OF WORK DONE ON NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING, 
QUEENSLAND 


1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 1999-91 1992-93 


In 1992-93, the value of work done on non-residential building 
construction by the private sector was $1,065.0m or 70.6 per cent of the 
total. The value was a decrease of 1.1 per cent from the value of work 
done in 1991-92. Nearly all building work in the hotels, etc. and factories 
categories was commissioned by private organisations. 
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16.10 VALUE OF WORK DONE ON PRIVATE SECTOR NON-RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING, QUEENSLAND 


Type of building 1997-97 1992-93 Change 

St Sm % 
Hatels, ete. 134.3 71S A473 
Shops 266.2 239.0 —1.2 
Factories 94.4 124.2 +31.6 
Offices 158.2 144.6 —#.6 
Other business premises 112.1 168.7 4350.5 
Educational 43.5 56.8 +6,2 
Health 104.6 82.5 21.1 
Other (a) 151.9 177.4 416.8 
Total 1,077.2 1,065.6 -LI 


{a} Including religious, entertainment and recreational and miscellaneous buildings. 
Source, Building Activity (8752.3). 


The value of work done for the public sector on non-residential buildings 
totalled $442.7m in 1992-93, a decrease of 16 per cent when compared 
with the previous year. Educational buildings (30 per cent), offices (19 
per cent), health (9 per cent} and other business premises (13 per cent) 
were the main categories of activity. 


16.11 VALUE OF WORK DONE ON PUBLIC SECTOR NON-RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING, QUEENSLAND 


Type of building 99} -G2 1992-93 Change 

$m Sem % 
Olfices 95.1 84.7 10.9 
Other business premises 43,9 54.0 +276 
Educational 201.7 134.6 -33.3 
Health 54.3 41.9 22.8 
Other (a) 129.1 125.6 2.7 


Total $24.0 442.7 -15.5 


fad Including the building categories of hotels, ete. shops, factories, entertainment and recreation and 
miscellaneous. 


Source: Building Activity (8752.3). 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of works such as roads, bridges, railways, harbours 
and pipelines is covered by the engineering construction sector. 


In 1992-93, the total value of engineering construction work done was 
$2,497,.2m, of which 70.9 per cent ($1,770.3m) was for the public sector 
and 29.1 per cent ($726.9m) for the private sector. The three categories 
which contributed most to the total for 1992-93 were roads, ete. with 36.9 
per cent, electricity generation with 17.5 per cent and telecommunications 
with 12.8 per cent. 


Engineering construction activity 1s undertaken by both public and private 
sector organisations. In 1992-93, of the $2,497.2m work done, 44.6 per 
cent ($1,113.1m} was undertaken by the public sector and 55.4 per cent 
($1,384.0m) by the private sector. Of the $1,384.0m undertaken by the 
private sector, 47.5 per cent of the work done was for the public sector. 


ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 
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16.12 VALUE OF ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE, 
QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


(& mififon) 
Type af work dune Amount 
Roads. highways. etc. 920.8 
Telecommunications 318.5 
Electricity yencration, transmission, ete. 436.1 
Water storage and supply 126.6 
Heavy industry 238.1 
Other 457.1 
Total 2,497.2 


Source: Engineering Construction Survey (8762.0). 


In 1992-93 the value of work done by the public sector ($1,113.1m) was 
fairly evenly distributed between the three levels of government, 27.6 per 
cent by the Commonwealth Government, 37.1 per cent by the State 
Government and 35.3 per cent by local government. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


At 30 June 1993, 175,020 kilometres of roads were open to the public 
in Queensland, of these some 33,775 kilometres were declared roads 
under the control of the Department of Transport. The number of 
motor vehicles on register at 30 June 1993 was 1,827,643, an increase 
of 3.4 per cent when compared with the number for the previous year. 
For 1992-93, carge loaded at Queensland’s major ports increased by 
4.7 per cent and cargo discharged increased by 4.8 per cent compared 
with 1991-92 figures. During 1992-93, the number of airline 
passenger movements through Queensland’s 10 major airports 
increased by 9.4 per cent when compared with the 1991-92 total. The 
number of passengers travelling on Queensland railways decreased 
by 1.7 per cent to 40,392,311 and the amount of freight carried 
decreased by 0.4 per cent to 90,303,000 tonnes. 


The Queensland Department of Transport handles all transport-related 
management functions of the Queensland Government. It was formed in 
December 1989 as a result of the amalgamation of the former 
Departments of Transport, Harbours and Marinc and Main Roads, 
Queensland Rail was included as part of the structure of the Department 
of Transport up until 30 June 1991, after this time it was restructured on 
a commercial basis as a separate organisation, 


While the nineteenth century was the age of railways, other forms of 
communication also developed. In 1846 the first newspaper, the Moreton 
Bay Courier, was published in Brisbane and in 1859 the 
Postmaster-General’s Department was established. 


Written communication, carried on horse-back and by sailing ship, was 
the forerunner to the telegraph introduced in 186] and, a decade later, 
telephones. By 1895 there were 1,033 postal offices, 366 telegraph 
stations and six telephone exchanges with 774 telephones, 


Radio telephony, as distinct from telegraphic transmissions, was 
introduced into Australia with the first public demonstration in Sydney in 
1919. The first station to be licensed in Queensland was 4GR 
(Toowoomba) in 1925. Some 34 years later, pictures were added to sound 
transmission with the introduction of television in black and white in 1959 
and then in colour in 1975. 


ROADS 


Queensland has 175,020 kilometres of public roads tu service the 
community. The Department of Transport is responsible for 33,775 
kilometres of declared roads comprising the major traffic-carrying 
arterial and linking roads, while local authorities, including 
Aboriginal and Islander Community Councils, look after the 
remainder. 


At 30 June 1993, 35.2 per cent of the road network in Queensland was 
sealed. 
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17.1 ROADS NORMALLY OPEN TO TRAFFIC, QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 


(kilometres) 
Nature of construction L997 1992 1993 
Sealed 59.567 60,701 61,538 
Formed and surfaced 48.353 50,039 50,727 
Formed only 49,385 48,611 48,099 
fotat formed 157,305 59,35] 160,364 
Unaformed 16.684 15.078 14,656 
All rouds 173,989 174,429 175,020 


Sonree: Local Government (5502.3). 


The proportion of formed roads to all roads was 91.6 per cent at 30 Jume 
1993, This compared with 91.4 per cent at 30 June 1992 and 90.4 per 
cent at 30 June 1991. 


The Roads Division of the Queensland Department of Transport controls 
and has a major financial responsibility for the maintenance and 
construction of roads under the Transport Infrastructure {Roads} Act 
1997. This Act was approved by State Parliament in May 1991, and 
replaced the Main Roads Act 1920 which had not been subject to a 
thorough review in 60 years. 


The $790m roads sub-program for 1992-93 provides and manages road 
infrastructure consistent with community needs. The Roads Division 
provides strategic direction, coordination and central support, while 
planning, design, construction, maintenance and management ts under the 
control of the geographic regions. 


The declared roads under the Department’s control consist of the long 
distance State Highways: Developmental Roads that curry low volumes of 
traffic and that are in an carly stage of canstruction; Main Roads, the 
major trunk roads connecting towns to each other and the highway 
system; and Secondary Roads carrying bigh volumes of local tratfic. In 
the urban areas, Urban Arterial Roads are the main arterics for through 
traffic and Urban Subarterial Roads supplement these and distribute 
traffic to the local street system. 


17.2 QUEENSLAND DECLARED ROADS AT 30 JUNE 


(kilometres) 
Declared reads 097 £902 i993 
Type 
State highways 10.407 10,402 10,604 
Developmental 8,712 726 8.726 
Main 8.290 B.2b3 $,023 
Secondary 6,385 6,223 6.196 
Other ta) 226 fa) 226 (a) 236 
Surface 
Bitumen surfaced or concrete pavement 25,193 24305 25,333 
Gravelled pavement 3,042 3.102 3,063 
Formed only 4.411 4,959 (b} 2.436 
Unformed 424 424 {bh} 2,943 
Total 34,020 33,70 33,775 


fa} Including 146 kilometres of urban artetial road and 80 kilometres of urban subatterial road. 
(b) From 1 July 1992, definition of mad surface changed. 


Source: Queensland Department of Transport. 
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New Road Works 
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In 1992-93, road work was completed on declared roads as follows: 65 
kilometres were upgraded to a sealed surface; 579 kilometres which had 
been previously sealed were widened, realigned or regraded; 128 
kilometres which had been previously sealed were strengthened and 
resurfaced with asphalt; 3,521 kilometres which were already sealed were 
resurfaced with a bitumen sealed coat and 104 kilometres of road works 
were constructed to the first stage of earthworks, formation and drainage. 


During the year, 47 new bridges were completed, 10 existing bridges were 
widened or underwent major repairs, 42 major intersections were provided 
with traffic signals, 7 pedestrian crossings were provided with traffic 
signals and 6 railway level crossings were provided with flashing lights. 


The Commonwealth Government provides complete funding of approved 
works on the National Highway. The Commonwealth Minister for Land 
Transport determines the standard to which the national highways are 
built and maintained and the order of priority for carrying out work on 
them. 
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17.3 AUSTRALIAN LAND TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT TRUST FUND, 
QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Propartion of 


Type of reed Allocation Australia 

Sar op 
National highways 207.7 23.9 
National arterial 116.9 20.5 
Provincial cities/rural highways 19.4 23.2 
State arterial 7 56.1 


Local roads — ~ 


Source: Department of Transport and Communications. 


17.4 ROA DISTANCES BETWEEN MAJOR CENTRES (a), 1994 


(kiformetres) 

. ‘ é 2 

a 4 = = 
; < So S = a = = = . a = 
Adelaide 2,047 3,753 1,235 L750 3,027 2,712 724 2,716 2.697 2,378 1415 3,108 2,440 
Brisbane 2047 1.706 1,322 748 3,414 972 1.673 1.829 4,344 635 977 1.360 1,361 
Cairns 3,753 1.706 2,655 1,624 2,857 734 3,070 1,247 5,880 1.068 2.567 346 836 
Canberra 1,235 1,322 2,655 1,221 4,078 1,921 646 2,379 3,887 L358? 293 2,309 1,912 
Charleville 1,750 748 1,624 1,221 2,777 «821 1.637 1/65 3,874 840 1,239 LOdd G97 
Darwin 3,027 3.414 2,857 4,078 2,777 2,899 3,751 1,613 4,029 2,939 4,006 2,514 2.080) 
Mackay 2.712 972 734 1,921 821 2,899 2,336 1,227 5,010 334 1879 388 97h 
Melbourne 724 1,673 3,070 646 1,637 3,751 2,336 2,80] 3.022 202 876 2,724 2,334 
Mount Isa 2,716 1,829 1247 2,379 1,165 1,613 1,227 2,801 4.799 1,331 2,395 $01 460 
Perth 2,697 4.344 5.880 3,887 3,874 4,029 5,010 3,022 4,799 4.676 3,713 5.225 4,571 
Rockhampton 2.378 638 1068 %4%587 840 2,939 334 2.002 1,331 4,676 1,486 722 BAS 
Sydacy 1415 977 2,567 293 1,239 4,006 1879 876 2,393 3.713 1,486 2,208 1,926 
Townsville 3,108 1360 346 2,309 1,044 2,514 388 2,724 901 5.225 9 772 2,208 597 

Winton 2.440 1361 836 1912 697 2,080 9762534 460 4,571 863 1,926 507 


(a) All distances have been calculated along the most favourable travelling routes and are therefore now necessarily the shortest. 
Sources: Queensland Department of Transport, URD Street Directory. 


Major national arterial projects completed during 1992-93 in Brisbane 
include the $14m duplication of the Gateway Arterial Road between 
Bicentennial Road and Deagon Deviation and completion of the $6.3m 
Bicentennial Road overpass. Work completed on the Cunningham 
Arterial Road included the $10.2m Progress Road interchange at Wacol, 
the $9.6m reconstruction of the Oxley Flats section of the road and the 
$8.8m Riverview interchange and pedestrian overbridge. In the outer 
northern Brisbane area, the duplication of Anzac Avenue between Petrie 
and Kallangur including a new rail overbridge was completed at a cost of 
$6.1m. 


Duplication of the Bundall Road section of Southport-Burleigh Road was 
completed at a cost of $8.2m. Stage One reconstruction of the $3.8 
Helensvale interchange, at the intersection of the Gold Coast and Pacific 
Highways, was finished. Work continued on Stage Two of the Sunshine 
Motorway between Pacific Paradise and Peregian. 


Major national highway projects completed include the $4.5m second 
stage of the $24m Bruce Highway reconstruction at Babinda. To the 
north of Cairns, duplication of the Captain Cook Highway between 
Smithfield and Holloways Beach was completed at a cost of $18.4m and 
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is part of major on-going work to reconstruct the link between Cairns and 
its northern beach suburbs. Reconstruction of the section of the 
Leichhardt Highway between Banana and Rannes was completed at a cost 
of $12.6m and will provide a new flood-free link. On the 
Queensland-New South Wales border the Goondiwindi Bypass was 
completed. The $11m project links the Cunningham Highway in 
Quecnsland with highways in New South Wales. 


ROAD TRANSPORT 


Prior lo 1 July 1921 the registration of motor vehicles in Queensland was 
a function of the Police Traffic Department. With the creation of the 
Main Roads Board in 1920, the Main Roads Act authornsed the 
registration of all motor vehicles and payment of fees throughout the 
State. As this was to be one of the major sources of revenue to the Main 
Roads Fund, action was taken to draft the necessary regulations which 
came into force on | July 1921. 


17.5 MOTOR VEHICLES ON REGISTER (a), QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 
(000) 


Type of vehicle i99} 1992 1993 
Passenger vehicles (b) 1,304.9 1,343.8 1,393.6 
Light commercial vehicles 333.1 338.7 348.0 
Trucks 728 73.4 TAA 
Buses 11.0 11.1 11.5 
Total 1,721.8 1,767.1 1,827.6 
Motor cycles 65.1 63.7 67.3 


(a) Including Commonwealth Government-owned vehicles. (bh) Including vehicles licensed as luxicubs, 
2,593 at 30 June 1993. 


Sources Queensland Department of Transport. 


The first Main Roads Department Annual Report records that the number 
ot motor vehicles registered to 30 June 1922 was 13,807 of which 11,643 
were cars and trucks and 2,164 were mator cycles. 


17.6 NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED (a}, BY TYPE OF VEHICLE, 


QUEENSLAND 
Tepe of vehicte E989-9 = f900-91 (b) LOO 7-92 {992-03 
Cars and station wagons 79,824 78,040 76,493 81.656 
Utilities and panel vans 18, 741 17,680 16481 18,916 
‘Trocks 4,096 2.935 2,702 2.931 
Buses 660 675 810 R99 
Total 103,331 99,336 96,486 104,402 
Motor cycles 4,66 4,023 3,667 3,865 


fa} Inchiding Commonwealth Government-owned vehicles. (b) From January 1991, data compiled 
USINE a new processing syslem. 
Source: Motor Vehicle Rygistrations (9303.3). 


The number of new motor vehicles registered during 1992-93 was 
108,267. A new processing system was introduced in January 1991 and 
previous data is not strictly comparable. Out of scope vehicles and those 
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not registered for the first time can now be more accurately identified and 
are therefore excluded from the statistics. 


Annual regisiration fees payable at July 1993 were: 


* passenger car — 4 cylinders or rotary (2 rotors), $144.00, 5 or 6 
cylinders, $223.00, 7 or 8 cylinders, $313.80, and 9, 10, 11 or 12 
cylinders, $368.50; 


* motor cycle or motor tricycle, $46.50; 


* commercial motor vehicle — gross vehicle mass (G.V.M.) not 
exceeding 4 tonnes, fee as prescribed for a passenger car, and G.V.M. 
excceding 4 tonnes, $254.50 plus $97.40 for each tonne or part thereof 
the G.V.M. exceeds 4 tonnes; 


« truck tractor, prime mover, B-deuble or road train — gross 
combination mass (G.C.M.) not exceeding 6.67 tonnes, fee as 
prescribed for a passenger car, G.C.M. exceeding 6.67 tonnes but not 
exceeding 7 tonnes, $487.20, G.C.M. exceeding 7 tonnes but not 
exceeding 24 tonnes, $487.20 plus $82.60 for each tonne or part 
thereof the G.C.M. exceeds 7 tonnes, G.C.M, exceeding 24 tonnes bul 
not exceeding 41 tonnes, $1,891.40 plus $35.10 for each tonne or part 
thercof the G.C.M. exceeds 24 tonnes and G.C.M. exceeding 41 tonnes 
but not excceding 42.5 tonnes, $2,488.10 plus $49.50 for each 0.1 of a 
tunne or part thereof the G.C.M. execeds 4] tonnes and G.C.M. 
exceeding 42.5 tonnes, $3,230.60 plus $23.80 for each tonne or part 
thereof the G.C.M. exceeds 42.5 tonnes and 


* omnibus or motorised caravan — G.V.M. not excceding 4 tonnes, fee 
as prescribed for a passenger car and G.Y.M. exceeding 4 tonnes, 
$288.00 plus $62.90 for each tonne or part thercof the G.V.M. exceeds 
4 tonnes. 


The Qucensland Department of Transport conducts compulsory 
inspections of commercial vehicles and during 1992-93, 85,702 vehicles 
were inspected and 22,877 detect notices issued. 


A program of random roadside inspection of private vehicles was 
conducted by Department of Transport officers in conjunction with police 
officers during 1993-94, 


17.7 VEHICLE REPAIR ORDERS ISSUED {a}, QUEENSLAND, JULY 1993 TO 


JUNE 1994 
Defect Repairs ordered 
Baily 527 
Brakes 341 
Lighting fo 
Oil leaks 190 
Steering 1é7 
Tyres 564 
Wheels 186 
Other 716 


(a) From the random roadside inspection program. 
Source: Queensland Department of ‘ltansport. 


In 1922 less than & per cent of Queensland households had at least one 
motor vehicle, excluding motor cycles. By contrast, in 1991 this figure 
had increased dramatically to be more than 88 per cent. 
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17.8 HOUSEHOLDS WITH MOTOR VEHICLES {a}, QUEENSLAND 
Households fb), 


Households (bj, 


Vehicles 1986 Census 1997 Census 
0 94.162 116,30 
1 357,271 432337 
2 265,431 321,533 
3 66,885 83.636 
4 of more 26,377 32.556 
Not stated 23,377 31,439 
Total 833,503 1.017,801 


(a) Excluding motor cycles, motor scooters and tractors. (b) Excluding caravan parks. 
Sources? Censuses of Population and Housing, 1986 and 1991. 


17.9 DRIVERS’ LICENCES ON REGISTER BY AGE GROUP, QUEENSLAND, AT 
31 DECEMBER 1993 


Type of licence 


Age group Learner's 

{vears} Open — Provisional Permit (a) (b) Total 
Under 17 — — 12,724 12,724 
1? 12 17,284 16,146 33,442 
18 152 27,369 8,202 35,723 
19 702 33,865 4,973 39,540 
2) 14,791 22,915 3,395 41,101 
21-24 147,811 27,Ui2 7,831 182,654 
3§-29 207,035 FU 3,689 217,835 
30-39 450,210 7,432 3,397 460,939 
Afi-d9 407,303 3.559 4.139 412,001 
30-59 257,802 1375 au? 259,634 
6U-6¥ 178,588 426 139 179,253 
70 and over 105,707 120 56 105,883 
Total 1,770,173 148,468 62,088 1,980,729 


{a} Excluding permits issued ta persons whe heli an open or provisional licence for some ather class of 
vehicle. (by) A new minimum age for obtaining a learner's permit was set at 16 years G months on 6 
November 1992, 


Svurce: Queensland Department of Transport. 


Under the provisions of the Traffic Act 7949, all drivers of motor vchicles 
must obtain a driver's licence. A person learning to drive is required to 
obtain a learner’s permit and after qualifying is issucd with a provisional 
licence, at minimum age 17 years and then a normal (open) licence after 
the provisional period. 


In Queensland, a 3-year provisional licence applies to drivers under 25 
years of age, while a 1 year provisional licence applies to older 
drivers. 


Results of the 1993 motor vehicle census conducted at 30 June 1993 
indicated 1,847,189 vehicles were on register in Queensland. This was an 
increase of 9,0 per cent since the previous census at 30 September 1991. 
While the average age of the vehicle population in Queensland was 10,2 
years, the number of vehicles that were 5 or more years old has increased 
from 60.5 per cent in 1982 to 75.2 per cent in 1991 but decreased to 74.9 
per cent in 1993. Queensland had the largest increase in registrations (9.9 
per cent) compared with the census figures at 30 September 1991, 


Road Traffic Accidents 
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fallowed by Western Australia with 4.0 per cent and Victoria with 3.9 per 
cent. 


Since 30 September 1991 the highest relative increase in registrations per 
thousand population was recorded in Queensland with an increase of 4.9 
pet cent (28 vehicles per thousand population). 


The survey of motor vehicle use conducted for the 12 months ended 30 
September 1991, showed that vehicles registered in Queensland travelled 
an estimated total of 26,562.4 million kilometres in the year, an increase 
of 6.6 per cent over 1988. Vehicles registered in Queensland had the third 
highest annual average of kilometres travelled (16,000 km) after those in 
the Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 


Business use accounted for 36 per cent of passenger travel and 21.1 pet 
cent was for travel to and from work. Of all travel in the 12-month 
period, 41,7 per cent was in Brisbane, 25.4 per cent was in provincial 
urban areas and 28.1 per cent in other areas of the State, this compared 
with 42.3 per cent, 32.1 per cent and 21.0 per cent, respectively, in 1988. 


An estimated 16,893.3 million tonne-kilometres was recorded by 
freight-carrying vebicles in 1991, an increase of 35.3 per cent over the 
1988 total. The amount of freight carried increased from 161.8 million 
tonnes in 1988 to 215.7 million tonnes in 1991, an increase of 33.3 per 
cent. 


The total distance travelled by buses in 1991 increased 14.9 per cent from 
the 1988 total to 285.9 million kilometres. The number of passengers 
carried in 1991 (130.1 million) decreased by 3.7 per cent when compared 
with the 1988 figure. This may have been influenced by increased bus 
patronage in 1988 during Expo 88 and to the availability, in 1991, of 
discounted air fares from a deregulated airline industry. 


17.10 ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, QUEENSLAND 


Details LOOT 1902 r 1993 
Total accidents (a) 18,148 19,137 19,333 
Casualty accidents (b) 6848 7537 7,260 
Persons killed 395 415 395 
Persons injured (¢) 8,776 9,444 9,737 
Rate per 10,000 vehicles 

Persons killed 2.2 2 ace. 

Persons injured {c) 49.1 5 53.3 


(a) Including accidents causing death or personal mjury or causing mare than a preseribed value of 
damage, $2,500 ($1,000 prior wy December 1991). (b} Accidents causing death or injures requiring 
haspital or medical treatment. Excluding miner injury not requiring medical treatment. (cc) Excluding 
minor injury. 

Source: Queensland Deparment of Transport. 


During 1993 there were 395 fatalities on Queensland roads, a decrease of 
4.8 per cent from the 1992 total. The rate of fatalities per 10,000 
registered vehicles decreased to 2,2 and the rate per 10,000 population in 
Queensland decreased to 1.3. Road accidents are required by law to be 
reported to the police when a person is killed ot injured, or when property 
damage is in excess of $2,500 ($1,000 prior to December 1991), 


Of the persons killed in read traffic accidents in 1993, 73.2 per cenl were 
males and 26.8 per cent were females. This compares with 69.5 per cent 
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and 30,5 per cent, respectively, in 1992. The 17 to 20 years age group 
had the highest fatality rate with the number of persons killed in this 
group increasing by 9.1 per cent compared with the 1992 figure. 
Fatalities in the 30 to 39 years age group and the 60 years and over age 
group decreased by 20.0 per cent and 19.5 per cent, respectively, 
compared with fatalities in 1992. 


17.11 ROAD TRAFFIC CASUALTIES BY TYPE OF ROAD USER, 


QUEENSLAND 

Road user {997 r 1902 r 1993 
Motor drivers 

Killed 162 167 188 

Injured (a) 3,697 4,086 4,381 
Motor cyclists 

Killed 41 39 45 

Injured {a} O01 oT? O06 
Pedal cyclists 

Killed 16 i y 

Injured (a) 729 748 603 
Pedestrians 

Killed 6s 73 49 

injured (a} 659 757 693 
Passengers (hb) 

Killed 110 119 1n4 

Injured (a) 2,790 2,876 3,064 


fa) Hospital and medical treatment only (excluding minot imjury}.  (b} Inclucling passengers on motor 
cycles and pedal cycles and riders of horses and horse-drawn devices. 


Sonrce: Queensland Department of Transport. 


The number of pedal cyclists and pedestrians killed in road accidents in 
1993 decreased by 47.1 per cent and 32.9 per cent, respectively, when 
compared with those in 1992 while the fatalities of motor cychsts and 
motor drivers increased by 15.4 per cent and 12.6 per cent, respectively, 
over the same period. 


17.12 AGE AND SEX OF PERSONS KILLED IN ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1993 


Rate per 
Age group POO 
(years) Mates Females Persons Persons 
Under 5 5) 4 7 0.3. 
5-16 16 14 30 0.5 
17-20 58 17 72 3.6 
3E-24 42 8 sn 24 
25-29 33 8 41 1.7 
30-39 38 18 56 1.1 
40-49 44 & 52 12 
50-59 1¥ 6 24 0.9 
60 and over 39 23 62 13 


Total 289 106 395 13 


Source: Queensland Department of ‘Transport. 


The highest proportion of accidents in 1993 occurred in the 2-hour period 
between 4.00 p.m. and 6.00 p.m. (16.4 per cent). The greatest number of 
accidents occurred on Fridays (17.4 per cent of the total). 


Urban Bus Services 
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17.13 RGAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS BY LOCATION, QUEENSLAND, 1993 


Total Casualty Persons Persons 
Location accidents accidents {a} Killed Hetjured (b} 
Brisbane (C) 5,728 1,794 SG 2,288 
Ipswich (() 530 1&6 5 222 
Lagan (C) 90) 332 14 454 
Redcliffe (C} 194 64 2 490 
Gold Coast (C) 8O2 44 16 524 
Caloundra (C)} 342 133 8 178 
Bundaberg (C) 235 108 4 144 
Gympie (C} 100 36 ] 4] 
Hervey Bay (C) 184 86 4 ith 
Maryborough (C} 161 72 — 88 
Dalby (T) 44 17 a2 18 
Coondiwindi (T} 23 8 — 10 
Toowoomba (C) S21 19) 7 265 
Warwick (C) 59 23 — 35 
Roma (13 30 7 — $ 
Gladstone (C) 165 64 i ‘ei 
Rockhampton (C) 332 7 8 137 
Mackay (C) 207 73 - 85 
Charters Towers (C) 44 15 1 15 
Townsville (C) O31 245 & 307 
Thuringowa (C) 188 RF fy 109 
Cairns (C) 462 159 2 176 
Mount Isa (C)} 147 6a 1) 85 
Totad ciites and towns P2410 4,292 idd 5,467 
Total shires 7,223 2,968 25} 4,270 
Queensland 19,333 7,260 395 9,737 


(a) Accidenla causing death or injuries requiring hospital or medical treatment. Excluding minor injury 
not requiting medical treatment. (6) Excluding ovioer injury. 


Souree: Queensland Department of Tramspart. 


Public transport in Queensland is provided by municipal organisations, 
private operators and the government railways. 


The Passenger Transport (PT) Division of the Queensland Department of 
Transport is responsible for the administration of the Urban Public 
Passenger Transport Act 1984. By virtue of that Act, the PT Division is 
responsible for the integration and improvement of passenger services and 
facilities in all major urbanised areas of the State. 


17.14 MUNICIPAL BUS TRANSPORT, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


Particulars Unit Brisbane Rockhampton 
Route kilometres 902.0 97.5 
Vehicle kilometres “O00 30,408 911 
Rolling stock number 569 30 
Passengers carried 7000 43,753 R46 
Employees at 30 June number 1,639 39 


Sources: Brishane and Rockhampton Cuy Councils. 


Subsidies totalling $14.7m were paid during 1992-93 to ussist urban 
passenger services throughout Oucensland. The subsidies, provided under 
the Urban Passenger Service Proprietars Assistance Act and the Urban 
Public Passenger Transport Act, were paid to opcrators of bus passenger 
services, ferry services and western ait services. Municipal passenger 
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services operate in two Queensland citics. Brisbane residents are 
provided with bus and ferry services while only bus services operate in 
Rockhampton. 


The number of ferry passengers carried in 1992-93 (1,213,000) was an 
increase of 26.0 per cent over the 1991-92 total, due in part, to the 
operation of new services. 


17,15 MUNICIPAL BUS PASSENGERS CARRIED, QUEENSLAND 
(000) 


Year Brisbane = Rockhampton 
1987-88 43,512 980) 
1988-89 47 ORS 540 
1989-90) 42,500 911 
1990-91 42,258 943 
1991-92 rT 43.185 G42 


1992-93 43,253 B46 


Sources: Brisbane and Rockhampton City Councils. 


‘The number of municipal bus passengers carried in 1992-93 was 0.9 per 
cent lower than the figure 5 years ago and 0.1 per cent lower than that in 
1991-92. The total distance travelled by Brisbane Cily Council buses 
decreased by 2.9 per cent from 31.3 million kilometres in 1991-92 to 30.4 
million kilometres in 1992-93, 


The average age of the Brisbane City Council bus fleet was reduced to 7.6 
years with the addition of 46 new buses during the year. Twelve buses 
powered by natural gas were trialled during the year to help reduce air 
pollution. 


RAILWAYS 


The Queensland Rail system is owned by the State Government and 
at 30 June 1993 operated a fleet of 538 locomotives, 166 of which were 
electric. The rail network comprises 9,797 kilometres of line of which 
9,686 kilometres were 1,067 millimetre gauge (1,712 kilometres of 
which were electrified) as well as 111 kilometres of 1,435 millimetre 
gauge in use between Brisbane and the New South Wales border. 


Queensland Rail (QR) was restructured in 1990-91 and at present consists 
of three business groups: Passengers, Coal and Minerals and Freight plus 
four support groups: Workshops, Corporate Services, Finance and 
Information Services and Human Resources. 


On | July 1991, the Transport Infrastructure (Railways) Act 1997 was 
introduced to allow OR to operate on a sound commercial basis. The Act 
established a board of directors to oversec OR’s commercial direction and 
a Chief Executive position tc lead the management team. 


In 1992-93, QR carried over 40 million passengers, hauled $1.4 million 
tonnes of coal and minerals, almost 4 million tonnes of primary produce 
and 3 million tonnes of general freight. Labour and asset productivity, up 
4) per cent over the last 3 years, has continued to increase, and the 
financial results show a profit of $14m for 1992-93. 


Coal and Minerals 
Group 
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During 1992-93, QR increased investment on capital projects to 
§303.1m, an increase of 19.7 per cent over the figure for 1991-92. Major 
expenditure areas included: 


* $63.5m on the Brisbane suburban upgrading and expansion project, 
suburban rolling stock, tunnel construction on the inner-city 
quadruplication project, upgrading Mayne contro] centre, the 
introduction of automatic ticket machines and land acquisition for the 
Gold Coast railway. 


* $22.9m for the Driver Only Project for signalling and communications 
work, crossing loop extensions, locomotive modifications and 
upgrading of the train control centre in Townsville. 


¢ $20.4m on the mainline upgrade project which included acquisition of 
locomotives of a new and more efficient design, container wagons, 
major track realignment and bridge and track strengthening. 


* §$20.1m on the track relaying program which includes replacing rails 
and replacing timber sleepers with pre-stressed concrete ones on major 
coal and freight lines. 


* $11.7m on the standard gauge line to Fisherman Islands. 


* $48.9m on the Gordonstone rail infrastructure upgrade, rolling stock 
acquisition and spur line which was commissioned in September 1992. 


* $115.3m on smaller projects including station upgrading, electrification 
of line from [pswich to Rosewood, upgrading of several lines including 
Mount Isa and West Moreton and the line from the Port of Townsville 
to the Yabulu nickel refinery. 


In 1992-93, Queensland Rail hauled 81.4 million tonnes of coal and 
minerals, 86.6 per cent was export coal, 7.4 per cent coal for domestic use 
and 6,0 per cent minerals, When compared with 1991-92, the total hauled 
decreased by 0.3 pet cent but in terms of revenue, increased by 3.3 per 
cent to $1,010m. 


Electric locomotive availability consistently exceeded 94 per cent since 
September 1992 and wagon availability was greater than 94 per cent since 
February 1993. Locomotive reliability of 1.5 delays per 100,000 
kilometres was achieved from August to November 1992. 


The rail line linking North Goonyella coal mine to the Goonyella rail 
sysiem was completed in July 1993 and the whole track upgrade 
completed in August 1993, 


Also in August 1993, the angle connection on the Gregory spur line was 
completed and the majority of timber sleepers were replaced with concrete 
ones on the Coppabella-Hay Point corridor. A new wagon repair depot 
was opened at Callemondah in May 1993. 


During 1992-93, projects were evaluated to develop a heavy haul network 
to handle new and potential mine projects. A draft copy of the feasibility 
study for the Newlands-North Goonyella link was forwarded to the 
Department of Transport. 


A record 1,011,114 tonnes of coal was hauled on the Goonyella coal 
system for the week ended 20 March 1993, 
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17.16 RAILWAY OPERATIONS, QUEENSLAND 


Particulars Unit L999} 7907-02 1093-93 
Lines open km 10015 10,011 Q7O? 
Traffic train-kilometres n00 31,744 29,509 28,925 
Train-kilometres per kilometre open km 3.170 2,948 2952 
Total earnings $000 1,205,641 1,245,592 1,360,410 
Total working expenses (a} $7000 986.722 971,446 1,006,092 
Net revenue £000 218,919 274.146 354,318 
Coaching traffic 
Train-kiflometres “OO 9,277 9 528 Oa78 
Country "0100 2417 2,449 2,488 
Suburban (b) 000 6,860) F079 7,090 
Passengers carried ‘OW 43,090 4h 76 40,392 
Country OOD 923 996 ORS 
Suburban (b} HK) 42,067 40,080) 34,404 
Passenger earnings collected $000 7,973 82,237 4, 740} 
Country $7000 20,164 33,875 {c) 36,037 
Suburban (b) $ 000 47,809 48,382 48,703 
Goods traffic (d) 
Train-kilometres “WOO 22,467 19,981 19,346 
Freight carricd "O00 tonnes 82,965 90,658 90,303 
Minerals {including coal) “O00 tonnes 73,056 81,702 81,448 
Other Freight “WOO tonnes 9,909 8,956 8,855 
Earnings collected S000 1,424,500 F,I54,.813 1,193,523 
Minerals (meluding col) 37000 939,635 75,304 1,009,504 
Other freight 37000 185,165 179,509 183,019 
Rents, railway catering services, etc. $7000 12,868 8.522 {e} 83,147 


(a) Excluding interest, redemption and smking fund charges on Uniform Gauge Railway. (b) From 
1989-90, including Gympie and Toowoomba services. (c) From 1992-93, including catcring. 
(d) Excluding departmental traffic. (c} For 1992-93 including Commonwealth Government capital 
grants of $51.647 (HK) and payments from developers. 


Source: Queensland Rail. 


17.17 ROLLING STOCK, QUEENSLAND 


Type L9H-OI £993 -92 1992-93 
Locomotives 459] 458 558 
Diesel-electric 376 345 355 
Dicsel-hydraulic 44 a2 12 
Dicsel-mechanical 1 ] 1 
Electric lft 166 164 
Steam (excursion trains) 4 4 4 
Locomotive hauled cars 331 340) 333 
Self propelled cars and trailers (a) 673 662 630 
Revenue wagons 7 14,397 12.744 
Service wagons and olher vehicles es 2,652 2.469 


(a) Including electric multiple units (264 cars (BR x 34). 
Source: Queensland Rail. 


The Freight group consists of three major business divisions, Primary 
Industries, Express Preight and Q-Link. 


During 1992-93, 8.9 million tonnes of freight were carried, a decrease of 
1.1 per cent from the 1991-92 total and a decrease of 14.0 per cent since 
1989-90, Revenue for 1992-93 increased by 2.0 per cent and a continued 
improvement was recorded in OR’s freight activities despite the effects of 
severe drought and recession. 
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As a result of an agreement between the States and the Federal 
Government, the National Rail Corporation (NRC) began undertaking 
interstate freight movements in 1992-93, Queensland Rail transferred 
tesponsibility for all management and control of their Acacia Ridge 
interstate freight terminal to the NRC on 5 April 1993. At this time the 
NRC also commenced marketing and invoicing interstate traffic. 


Rationalisation of the wagon feet continued during 1992-93, with the 
scrapping of 1,067 wagons. This left the Freight group with 6,960 
wagons in use at 30 June 1993. A new design containcr wagon was 
successfully tested, and the first two production units were delivered in 
July 1993. 


The $526m Mainline Upgrade project continued and will enable freight to 
be curried more efficiently by eliminating some 600 timber bridges and 
the insertion of steel and concrete sleepers to allow loading of rolling 
stock to be increased to 20 tonnes per axle. The project will see the 
upgrading of the north coast jine from Brisbane to Cais and the 
south-western lines from Roma to Charleville and from Goondiwindi to 
Thallon. 


Pussengers Group Traveltrain patronage in 1992-93 decreased hy 0.8 per cent compared with 
that in 1991-92 but revenue increased by 6.4 per cent. The Queenslander 
service from Brisbane to Cairns won a Queensland Tourism Award for 
Transportation in 1993 and recovered 40 per cent of its refurbishment 
costs in the first full year of operations, Extensive planning took place to 
allow for the introduction of a Spirit of the Tropics service betwecn 
Brisbane and Cairns (commenced August 1993), a Spirit of the Outback 
through-service between Brisbane and Longreach (commenced November 
1993) and high-speed tilt trains belween Brisbane and Rockhampton 
(planned to commence November 1996). 


Citytrain patronage decreased by 1.7 per cent compared with that of 
1991-92. New fare options were introduced in February 1993 to allow a 
30 per cent fare discount for travel after 9.00 am.. Contracts were 
awarded for electronic ticketing equipment and fare evasion cquipment to 
be implemented on the Citytrain network in 1994. 


The inner-city tuanel duplication project proceeded 6 months ahead of 
schedule and the construction of the Gold Coast Railway is on schedule 
with the commissioning of the Helensvale section due in December 1995 
and the Rabina section in December 1997, 


Total passengers carried in 1992-93 decreased by 1.7 per cent compared 
with the 1991-92 total. 


Earnings for 1992-93 were $1,360.4m, representing an increase of 9.2 per 
cent over 1991-92, compared with an increase in working expenses of 
$34.6m or 3.6 per cent. Freight earnings increased by $37.7m and 
represented 87.7 per cent of all carnings. Country passenger carnings 
increased by 6.4 per cent while suburban passenger earnings increased by 
0.7 per cent. 


The tonnage of coal and minerals carried in 1992-93 decreased 0.3 per 
cent when compared with that for 1991-92 and represented 90.2 per cent 
of all freight traffic. The amount of other freight carried (freight other 
than coal and mincrals) decreased 1,1 per cent compared with 1991-92. 
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This continues a downward trend that has shown a decrease of 12.2 per 
cent since 1989-90, 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Contributed by the Department of Transport and Communications 


The provision of air services within Queensland is regulated by the 
Queensland Government. In addition, the Commonwealth 
Government regulates aviation safety through the Civil Aviation 
Authority (CAA). The CAA also has operational responsibility for 
airspace management, air traffic control, traffic and flight 
information, navigation and surveillance services, aeronautical 
information, search and rescue and fire fighting services. 
Infrastructure services are provided through the Federal Airports 
Corporation (FAC). In Queensland, the FAC provides airport 
facilities at Brisbane, Townsville, Coolangatta, Mount Isa and 
Archerfield. 
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The Commonwealth Governmem, through the Department of Transpart 
and Communications, is responsible for the negotiation and administration 
of international air service arrangements and the fostering of a competitive 
environment for domesiic air transport in Australia. 


The deregulation of the domestic aviation sector in Australia since 1990 
has seen the industry open to market competition. Major cvents during 
1992-93 were the purchase of Australian Airlines by Qantas on 14 
September 1992 and the Commonwealth Government's approval to allow 
Qantas to carry domestic passengers on the domestic legs of its 
international services from 1 November 1992. A new enirant, Southern 
Cross Holdings trading as Compass Airlines, operated from August 1992 
until its collapse in March 1993. 


The multiple designation policy announced in the Prime Minister’s “One 
Nation’ statement on 26 February 1992 allows other Australian carriers as 
well as Qantas to operate international air services. The designation 
policy was reviewed during the year and new criteria announced on 22 
December 1992, 


To give effect to the multiple designation policy, negotiation of bilateral 
Tights continued in 1992-93 to ensure that our air service agreements 
provide for more than one Australian carrier. A major achievement of the 
year was the securing of multiple designation on our most important Asian 
routes as well us increased capacity with Indonesia, Singapore, Japan and 
Korea. 


Negotiations continued with New Zealand to achieve a single aviation 
market with them by November 1994. With the entry of Australian 
domestic airlines into the trans-Tasman market and the carriage of 
domestic passengers on Qantas international sectors within Australia, new 
passenger processing arrangements are necessary. One of the goals Is to 
have passenger immigration pre-clearance operating at international and 
domestic airport terminals by October 1994 in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane, Auckland, Wellingion and Christchurch. This will allow 
trans-Tasman flights to operate from domestic terminals. 


A contract was awarded on 23 December 1993 for the Australian 
Advanced Air Traffic System (TAAATS) project. The project will 
provide a fully integrated nationwide air traffic contro! system which will 
consolidate all en-route air traffic contro] into two major centres at 
Brisbane and Melbourne. Terminal area control for Brisbane, 
Coolangatta, Melbourne and Canberra will be provided from the two 
centres. Terminal area control units at Cairns, Sydney, Adelaide and 
Perth will be re-equipped and interim radar display systems installed at 
Sydney and Brisbane. The complete TAAATS system is expected to be 
operational by early 1998, 


Air services within Queensland are deregulated and open ta competition 
except those subsidised or specially licensed. During 1992, the subsidised 
routes have been increased to take in Boulia and Bedourie and a new 
service has been approved between Brisbane and Thargomindah. 
Subsidised routes are those via designated ports from Brisbane to Winton, 
Brisbane to Birdsville and Mount Isa to Townsville provided by Flight 
West Airlines and the remote area services in the channel country 
provided by Augusta Airlines. Sabair Airlines provides services on the 
new route from Brisbane to Thargomindah. The services from Cairns to 
Weipa provided by Ansett and from Cairns to Thursday Island provided 
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Arports 


by Sunstate Airlines are subject to special licence conditions, however, in 
1992 the Queensland Government decided to allow competition on the 
latter route. 


Services on the main interstate routes are provided by Ansett and Qantas 
airlines. There are a number of smaller regional airlines which provide 
regular passenger services in specific geographical areas. 


The Royal Flying Doctor Service operates from Roma and Longreach 
throughout western Queensland. 


There are three major categones of aerodrome ownership in Australia: 
Commonwealth Government, Federal Airports Corporation (FAC) and 
locally owned. 


The payment of subsidies by the Commonwealth Government to 
aeradromes under the Aerodrome Local Ownership Plan (ALOP) ceased 
on 30 June 1993. In Queensland 12 aerodromes withdrew from the ALOP 
and three Commonwealth aerodromes (Charleville, Longreach and 
Thursday Island) and the joint user acradrome at Oakey were transferred 
to full local ownership. 


17.18 LICENSED AERODROMES (a), QUEENSLAND, AT 30 JUNE 


Ownership iGO} 1902 £993 
Department of Transport and 

Communications (DOTC) 7 3 1 
Department of Defence/DOTC 1 1 — 
Acrodrome Local Qwnetship Plan 4 12 — 
Department of Defence/local 

government — _— 1 
Department of Defence/Federal 

Airports Corporation 1 1 1 
Federal Airports Corporation 4 4 4 
Other (b) 63 (b) 115 (b) 127 
Total 140 {c} 136 (c) 134 


fa) Civil Aviation Regulations no longer require aerodromes to be licensed where regular public transport 
aircraft of over 3i) seats do nol operate, following amendments promulgated on 23 Derember 1992. 
Aerodromes ficensed in 1992, will remain licensed until December 1994. (hb) Including 32 pastoral 
properties which have withdrawn from the ALOP. (c) Excluding helipors. From 9 August 1991, 
heliports no longer require a ligence. 


At 30 June 1993, the Department of Transport and Communications 
operated Lockhardt River airport, the Federal Airports Corporation (FAC) 
aperated Brisbane, Coolangatta, Mount Isa and Archerfield airports. 
Townsville and Oakey airports are operated by the Department of Defence 
and the civil operations are controlled by the FAC and the local shire, 
respectively. The remaining 127 licensed airports were under local 
ownership. 


Brisbane airport is situated 13 kilometres from the city and has provision 
for 6 international and 43 domestic aircraft. During 1992-93, FAC spent 
$9.8m on the development of the new $272m international terminal 
complex which is scheduled for completion in January 1996. The 
terminal is an innovative design with large open spaces and native 
landscaping aimed to reflect the spirit of Queensland. The design 
includes seven aerobridges, 54 check-in counters and a wide range of 
retail outlets, Initial capacity of the terminal will allow 1,065 passengers 
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to be processed each hour. The terminal is designed with the ability to be 
easily expanded to mect passenger requirements for the next 50 years. 


Caims Port Authority owns and operates Cairns airport, which is used as 
a hub airport by Qantas and Japan Arrlines, The amount of international 
freight moved in 1992-93 was 7,671 tonnes, an increase of 68.0 per cent 
over fhe previous year. Notable exports have been mangocs and 
rockmelons to Hong Kong, frozen lobsters to the United States and tuna 
to Japan. A $1,9m international loop taxiway was completed in 
December 1992 and a sixth international position and extension to the 
paralle] runway were planned. Seven international airlines now service 
Caims with the commencement of Cathay Pacific’s twice-weekly flights 
from Hong Kong in October 1993. 


Rockhampton City Council owns and operates Rockhampton airport. 
Mackay airport is owned and operated by the Mackay Port Authority and 
during 1992-93 direct flights commenced between Mackay and Caims. 
The former terminal building was redeveloped and a $700,000 addition to 
the control tower complex was completed. 


During 1992-93, Garuda Airlines intraduced weekly services to 
Townsville airport. At Coolangatta, airpori flight path and operating 
procedures were amended to minimise the impact of aircraft noise on the 
local community. Services by the major airlines at Mount Isa were scaled 
down and replaced with regional airline services. 


17.19 PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS, QUEENSLAND 
AIRPORTS (a), 1992-93 


Aircraft 


Alrpart Passengers (£) retght movements (c) 
No. tornes No, 

Brishane 

Domestic 5,139,481 30,414 58,866 

International (d} 1,428,860 41,318 12.690 
Caims 

Domestic 1,183,958 4.202 15,641 

International {d} 600,147 7.671 $437 
Coolangatta 1.543.469 1.666 17,323 
Hamilton Island 243,027 20 3,153 
Mackay 182,558 562 4,417 
Maroochydore 165,657 56 2,118 
Mount Isa 62.677 148 1,337 
Proserpine 59.049 17 1.075 
Rockhampton 258,880 428 5,859 
Townsville 

Domestic 446,332 2,086 5,312 

Intemational (d) 2,874 141 136 
Weipa 22,559 203 728 


fa) Airports handling fewer than 20,00 passengers are not included. (h) Uplifts and discharges. 
(c) Landings and takeoffs, (a) Intemational data are provisional. 


Source: Department of Transport and Communications. 


In 1992-93 the number of domestic passenger movements at Brisbane, 
Coolangatta and Cairns airports increased by 3.5 per cent, 9.4 per cent and 
0.03 per cent, respectively, compared with the 1991-92 totals. The most 
significant increases over the same period occurred at the regional and 
tourist airports of Rockhampton (59,1 per cent}, Maroochydore (38.9 per 
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cent), Mount Isa (27.6 per cent}, Townsville (27.2 per cent) and Hamilton 
Island (26.3 per cent). 


While Melbourne-Sydney is the top domestic sector in Australia with 19.2 
per cent of the traffic, Brisbane-Sydney (12.6 per cent) is ranked second 
with Coolangatta-Sydney (6.1 per cent) third. The Brisbane-Melboume 
sector (4.9 per cent) ranked fifth. The Queensland sectors accounted for 
25,1 per cent of ail domestic passenger movements in Australia during 
1992-93. 


Queensland has provision for intemational services at Brisbanc, Cairms 
and Townsville airports. International passenger movements at Brisbane 
and Cairms airports increased by 12.4 per cent and 38.0 per cent, 
Tespectively, compared with 1991-92 figures. 


Townsville recommenced international services in November 1992, 
During 1992-93, Caims, Brisbane and Adelaide airports were the major 
growth centres for international passenger activity in Australia. 


17.20 NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT REGISTERED BY CLASS, 30 JUNE 1993 


Class Queenstand Australia 
General aviation 1,707 7ASL 
Transport 406 1,932 
Total 2,113 9,383 
SHIPPING 


Contributed by the Division of Marine and Ports, Department of Transport 


Queensland’s port system is characterised by the development of 
modern, efficient ports able to handle ali commodities, in particular 
bulk exports of coal, sugar and bauxite and imports of petroleum 
products. In 1992-93, Queensland’s L5 major ports handled 119.8 
million tonnes of cargo, carried by 4,628 ships. 


17.21 DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL CARGO HANDLED AT QUEENS- 
LAND PORTS 
(000 mass fonnes) 


Cargo Cargo 


Period loaded discharged 
1988-89 85,463 18,561 
1989-90 88,762 19,458 
1990-91 90,893 21,049 
1991-92 93,235 21,166 


1992-05 97,654 22,19] 


Souree: Queensland Deparment of Transport. 


Administration of Queensland’s decentralised port system is vested, 
subject to the Minister of Transport, in the Ports Corporation of 
Queensland and the Port Authorities of Brisbane, Bundaberg, Caims, 
Gladstone, Mackay, Rockhampton (Port Alma) and Townsville. The 
Ports Corporation of Queensland, established on 27 May 1993, is the new 
authority for the trading ports of Hay Point, Abbot Point, Lucinda, 
Mourilyan, Cape Flattery and Weipa, the three community ports of 
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Port of Brisbane 


Regional Ports 
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Thursday Island, Karumba and Quintell Beach, and the non-trading ports 
of Maryborough, St Lawrence, Cooktown, Margaret Bay and Burketown., 


Total cargo through Queensland parts in 1992-93 was 119,845,125 mass 
tonnes, an increase of 4.8 per cent compared with that in 1991-92, 
Exports increased 4.7 per cent while imports increased by 4.8 per cent. 


Total domestic and international carge handled through Queensland ports 
in 1992-93 increased 10.7 per cent when compared with 1989-90. 


The Port of Brisbane has 26 berths and handles a diverse variety of liquid 
and dry bulk cargo, break bulk and containerised cargo. Approximately 
95 per cent of containers handled by Queensland Port Authorities are 
shipped through Brisbane, which handles half of Australia’s meat and 
cotion exports. 


Trade throughput in 1992-93 decreased by 6.6 per cent to 15.6 million 
mass tonnes. Containers throughput was 213.518 twenty foot equivalent 
units, an increase of 6.7 per cent over the 1991-92 total, while the number 
of vessels entering the port increased by 0.8 per cent to 1,589 compared 
with that in 1991-92. 


During 1992-93, major works undertaken included completion of works 
for Terminal One and Terminal Two at Fisherman Islands and 
construction of a 3,000 metre Superbund to provide an extra 200 hectares 
of land for reclamation at the northern end of Fisherman [slands. A total 
of $13.7m capital expenditure was spent on development work at 
Fisherman Islands during 1992-93. A 57.8m redevelopment is planned 
for the Cairnscross Drydock, with the aim of having the facility 
operational in 1994 as Australia’s only Panamax-width facility targeted 
towards commercial shipping. 


The port of Hay Point is the world’s second largest coal export port and 
comprises the Hay Point Services and Dalrymple Bay Coal terminals. To 
cater for increased demand, the Ports Corporation is constructing a second 
$80m off-shore berth expected for completion by late 1994, Coal exports 
through the port increased to 42.8 million tonnes during 1992-93, an 
increase of 5.6 per cent compared with the 1991-92 total. 


The port of Abbot Point is located just north of Bowen and is also a 
dedicated coal port. During 1992-93, 5.9 million tonnes of coal were 
exported, a decrease of 0.9 per cent compured with that for 1991-92. The 
amount of coal exported to Japan accounted for 38.0 per cent of the total 
exports. 


Located north of Cooktown, the port of Cape Flattery exports silica sand. 
The loading facility is operated by Cape Flattery Silica Mines Pty Ltd 
which exports the sand mined adjacent to the facility principally to Japan 
and Taiwan. Exports of silica sand have increased 29.6 per cent since 
1988-89. For 1992-93, exports were 1.7 million tonnes, an increase of 6.2 
per cent compared with the 1991-92 total. 


The port of Weipa consists of four wharves for the export of bauxite and 
kaolin and the import of fuel oii, petroleum and general cargo. The port 
predominantly serves the Weipa bauxite operations of Comalco 
Aluminium Ltd. During 1992-93, the cargo throughput increased 16.1 per 
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cent over that for 1991-92 to reach 10.1 million tonnes, of which 9.9 
million tonnes was bauxite. 
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Sugar and molasses are exported through the port of Mourilyan and in 
1992-93 throughput increased by 68.0 per cent over that for 1991-92 to 
578,440 tonnes. The principal users of the port are the Mouriiyan Bulk 
Sugar Terminal and the Australian Molasses Pool. 


The port of Lucinda is dedicated to the export of sugar and has one 
off-shore berth connected to Australia’s longest jetty. A favourable 
growing season resulted in a record throughput of 472,700 tonnes of raw 
sugar in 1992-93. This was a 34.8 per cent increase over the 1991-92 
total. 


The Cairns Port Authority has 10 major wharves. Total cargo moved 
through the port was 1.5 million tonnes, an increase of 24.4 per cent over 
the 1991-92 total and an increase of 33.8 per cent since 1988-89. The 
major commodities handled are sugar and molasses for export and 
imported petroleum products. The number of vessels entering the port has 
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increased 11.8 per cent from the 1991-92 total to 474. The number of 
cruise liners increased from 13 to 19, bringing in 7,200 passengers. A 
total of 2,000 passengers either departed or joined their cruises in Cairns. 


The Mackay Port Authority handles the export of sugar and grain whilst 
petroleum, bulk fertilizers and iron concentrates are the principal 
commodities imported through the port. The port’s throughput has been 
significantly affected by climatic conditions with the export of raw sugar 
and grain particularly affected. Total cargo moved through the port was 
1.5 million tonnes, an increase of 13.3 per cent over the 1991-92 total. 


Trade through the port of Gladstone has increased by 14.0 per cent over 
the last 5 years, with the major increase being in the export of coal. In 
addition to being one of the world’s largest coal ports, the port also 
handles significant amounts of bauxite, caustic soda, cement clinker, 
petrolcum products and aluminium. Cargo handled through Gladstone 
increased by 3.6 per cent over that for the previous year to reach 33,1 
million tonnes, 


17.22 DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL CARGO HANDLED 
AT QUEENSLAND PORTS 
(@00 mass tonnes) 


Cargo loaded Cargo discharged 


Port #99}-92 1992-03 f990}-92 2992-93 
Brisbane 8,648 7,753 8,023 T,BA5 
Bundaberg 351 445 163 121 
Gladstone 23,473 23,864 8,504 9,258 
Rockhampton 164 146 103 118 
Catms $10 a5? T17 869 
Mackay on 1,116 ASQ 430 
Townsville 1.834 2,260 3,081 3,409 
Lucinda 3S 473 — ss 
Mourilyan 344 S78 — 
Abbot Point 5,926 3.87] — 
Cape Flattery 1.574 1,672 — — 
Weipa 8,037 1N,.012 73 100) 
Hay Point 40,513 42.777 — — 
Thursday Island Ei 2 33 di) 
Quintell Beach — — — ! 
Karumba — 28 — — 
Total 93,235 97,654 21,166 22,191 


Source: Queensland Department of Transport, Annual Report. 


The predominant export through the port of Bundaberg is bulk sugar. 
Sugar and molasses exports increased by 26.4 per cent to 443,232 tonnes 
compared with the total for 1991-92. Petroleum imports also rose by 11.5 
per cent to 112,128 tonnes for the same period. Overall, the port’s 
throughput increased by 9.9 per cent to 564,537 tonnes over that for 
1991-92, 


The Townsville Port Authority has experienced an approximate 97.0 per 
cent increase in port trade over the last 5 years as nickel ore imports 
increased as a consequence of the declining production of the Greenvale 
Nickel Ore Mine. Trade through the port rose by 15.1 per cent during 
1992-93 to reach 5.7 million tonnes. 
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Port Alma is the deepwater port for Rockhampton and lics 60 kilometres 
south on the delta of the Fitzroy River. The main exports are salt, tallow 
and frozen beef. During 1992-93, the port of Rockhampton had 55 
vessels calling to carry 264,768 tonnes of cargo, a shght decrease of 0.7 
per cent from the 1991-92 total. Salt exports decreased 12.9 per cent from 
the 1991-92 tatal to 120,154 tonnes and frozen beef exports decreased 
57.9 per cent from the 1991-92 figure to 1,449 tonnes, primarily due to 
United States quota restrictions and the drought. 


The Ports Corporation of Queensland recorded total throughput figures for 
the ports under its control of approximately 61.6 million tonnes for 
1992-93. Whilst the Ports Corporation is responsible for the 
administration of some community ports, its major emphasis is on the 
handling of bulk cammodities such as coal, bauxite, silica sand and sugar. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Australian Telecommunications Authority (AUSTEL} was established 
by the Tefecommunications Act 1989 and commenced operations on 21 
June 1989, A later Act, the Telecommunications Act 1991, continued 
its existence as a statutory authority with overall responsibility for 
maintaining fair competition in the communications industry, for 
implementation of government telecommunications policies as well as 
giving advice and assistance to the industry and reports and advice to 
the Minister. 


Telecommunications have made a significant contribution to the 
development of Queensland since 1861, when operators begun sending 
morse code messages along a line between Brisbane and Ipswich. By 
1864, a complex telegraph network had extended as far north as 
Rockhampton. 


But the days of tapping morse keys were numbered when Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876 produced the world’s first practical telephone. Less 
than 3 years tater, Queensland had its own telephone exchange. 


In August 1880, the Postmaster-General ordered that all Government 
offices were to be placed in telephone communication with each other 
through a central exchange at the head office at the GPO, Brisbane. 


By April 1883 the Central Exchange could provide continuous service 
around the clock and 175 customers were connected. 


The first country exchange in Queensland and Australia opened in 1882 
at Maryborough with 32 customers. Townsville’s first exchange opened 
in 1883, with Rockhampton the following year and Bundaberg in 1886. 
By 30 April 1899, there were 899 telephone customers in Brisbane and a 
total of 1,558 throughout the State. Less than a century later, over 90 per 
cent of households in Queensland have a telephone connected. 


In November 1991, the Federal Government selected Optus to be the 
second telecommunications carrier of Australia. Wodaphone. the third 
catrier, was licensed by the Minister in December 1992. Dealing 
exclusively in mobile digital telecommunications, Vodaphone 
commenced operations on 1 October 1993, covering metropolitan Sydney, 
Melbourne and Canberra. [mn March 1994, Vodaphone services were 
extended to all capital cities of Australia. Wodaphone’s network is 
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expected to cover 8) per cent of Australia’s population by the end of 
1995. 


Maintenance of competition in the communications industry has spurred 
prowth of the market. Between June 1992, when Optus started its mobile 
operations (selling airtime on Telecom's analogue mobile network) and 
June 1993, Optus signed on over 112,000 subscribers. During the same 
time Telecom’s market grew by nearly 115,000 to over 555,000 mobile 
subscribers Australia-wide. 


Digital GSM (Global System for Mobile Communication} mobile services 
were introduced in April] and May 1993 by Telecom and Optus, 
respectively. The mobile network is to change over progressively from 
analogue to digital and the analogue service is to cease from 1 January 
2000. GSM technology provides built-in scrambling to ensure privacy. 
This feature is not provided by analogue services. 


To maintain fair competition AUSTEL has had to mediate und on two 
occasions arbitrate between competing carriers. In 1992-93, it also 
investigated some 166 consumer complaints which had not been resolved 
by the carriers. 


At September 1993 the only enrolled public” access cordless 
telecommunications service (PACTS) provider was Telecom, which 
commenced offering a trial PACTS service in Brisbane in May 1993. 


At 30 June 1993, eight organisations had enrolled as suppliers of eligible 
international services, under the international service providers class 
licence (ISPCL). 


In June 1992, Telecom was declared by the Minister to be the sole 
universal service carrier for Australia. This meant that Telecom had a 
universal service obligation (USO) to ensure that pay phone services and 
a standard telephone service are teasonably accessible to all people in 
Australia on a reasonably equitable basis. Costs incurred by these USO 
obligations are shared between Telecom and other carriers (Optus only for 
1992-93) in proportion to timed traffic across the telecommunications 
network. 


As digital GSM networks are developed, AUSTEL is concerned to see 
that customers of one service may roam on the networks of others. This 
is seen as a desirable feature and in the interests of consumers. 
International agreements between Australian carriers and their overseas 
counterparts allow travellers to be connected to use their own cellular 
mobile telephone while overseas, if this is arranged before departure. 
Visitors from countries not covered by intemational roaming agreements 
may be temporarily connected by an Australian carrier in the same way. 
To assist this, the telephones of international visitors have been exempted 
from certain type approval requirements. 


One result of the agreements is that calls may be made in another country 
and billed to the owner's home address, Another is that calls made to the 
mobile number in the home country may be diverted to wherever in the 
world the traveller may be. 


Telecom operates one of the jargest optical fibre networks in the world, 
with more than 1.6 million kilometres of optical fibre in service, in 
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Australia, In Queensland, 400,000 kilometres of optical fibre are already 
installed. 


Optus began laying a nationwide fibre optic network in March 1992 and 
is expected to spend $2,00Um in designing and building its fixed and 
mobile networks over the 5 years to 1997, 


Telecom’s Queensland network is its fastest growing State network in 
Australia with 126,000 new lines installed in 1993-94 to cater for growth 
and the replucement of older equipment. In a continuation of this 
investment, Telecom plans to invest approximately $330m in Queensiand, 
in 1994-95, for extensions and upgrades of the network which already 
provides fully automatic local and trunk service to 1,531,000 customer 
lines. 


POSTAL SERVICES 


The Australian Postal Corporation, trading as Australia Post, is 
obliged under the Australian Postal Corporation Act 1989 to provide a 
domestic and international service at a uniform price for letters 
within Australia, reasonably accessible to everyone in Australia on an 
equitable basis, while fulfilling performance standards suited to the 
needs of the community. The cost of fulfilling these Community 
Service Obligations for 1992-93 for the whole of Australia was 
estimated at $46m. 


To fulfil its commercial obligations, Australia Post aims to locate street 
posting boxes or other lodgement facilitics in places where customer 
demand is sufficient to watrant the cost of establishing, clearing and 
maintaining them. 


In order to meet Community Service Obligations, street posting boxes are 
also installed in some locations which would not be warranted on a 
commercial basis. Thus posting facilities are made available in the 
suburbs to meet the needs of suburban dwellers and near nursing homes 
or hospitals, to meet the needs of the aged or disabled, . 


Of the over 350,000 households in rural and remote Australia, 78 per cent 
receive five deliveries a week. For more remote areas the cost of 
deliveries rises and the number is reduced. ‘To operate the ‘channel 
country run’ from South Australia to Queensland — the world’s longest 
mail route — costs around $67,000 annually. It services 88 households, 


Reduced rates arc charged for private mail boxes or for post restante 
services for those whose access to delivery service is restricted. 


Historically, postal outlets were located to provide a complete set of postal 
services to the local communities, at a time when commuting to and from 
larger centres was more limited than today. Australia Post is now 
adapting to the changing needs of the community and is modifying its 
network and seeking ways of providing service to better meet current and 
future needs for postal service at lower cost. 


At 30 June 1993, the cost of sending a letter within Australia was the third 
lowest of 15 developed nations, after New Zealand and the USA. 
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During the March and June quarters of 1993, an audit of the efficiency of 
the domestic postal service was undertaken by KPMG Peat Marwick, 
using a statistically valid sample of test letters designed by the ABS, A 
total of 69,392 letters were despatched in March quarter 1993 and an 
additional 79,644 were sent out in June quarter 1993. The test letters were 
indistinguishable from other mail and consisted of a mix of plain and 
window-faced envelopes, some addressed by hand and others by machine. 


Results of the audit showed that 92.3 per cent were delivered on time, 
with 98.3 per cent on time or not more than one day later. Based on the 
tesults of other countries, this exceeded expectations by over IN 
percentage points, 


At 30 June 1993, Ausiralia Post engaged 4,217 persons in full-time 
employment in Queensland and a further 596 were employed part-time. 
When post office agents, other agency engagements and mail contractors 
are added, a total of 6.499 people were engaged in postal services. 


There were 225 corporate offices and 488 agencies and licenced post 
offices in Qucensiand at 30 June 1993. 


Delivery points in Queensland at 30 June 1993 totalled 1,292,365. This 
represents an increase of 23,621 over the 1991-92 figure. 


1992 TODS 
Particulars Households Ausinesses Households Rustnesses 
Street delivery Old 146 57.078 919,500 53.774 
Private hoxes 111,542 2,354 122,341 64,561 
Roadside delivery 82,008 4.528 76.533 2,959 
Cher (a) 43,941 4.147 46,430 4,267 
Total 1,141,637 127,107 1,166,804 125,56] 


(a) Inclucing private. locked and community bags and poste testante. 
Source: Australian Postal Corporation, Afanal Reports. 


Type £9389 1996 i909] 1992 ig3 
Post offices (@) <4 218 16. 24 a 997 i 25 
Post office agencies (bh) 516 Su 499 490 488 
Total 734 727 713 71? 73 
Community mail agencies 34 [ 36 47 62 of 


(a) Corporate offices, including traditional post offices, retail shops and business centres. (6) Including 
licensed post offices. 


Source: Australian Postal Corporation, Amusal Reperts. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICES 


The responsibility for planning radix and television broadcasting in 
Australia resis with the Australian Broadcasting Authority. The 
National Transmission Agency arranges for the provision of 
broadcasting services. The Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
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(ABC) and the Special Broadcasting Service (SBS) provide national 
broadcasting networks. 


There are three different types of radio and television services which 
operate in Qucensland under the Broadcasting Act: 


* national radio and television services provided by the ABC and SBS: 


* commercial radio and television services transmitted by licensee 
companies and 


* public radio services transmitted by non-profit-making bodies under 
licence. 


At June 1994, there were 21 national broadcasting stations, with broadcast 
powers ranging between 50 watts and 50 kilowatts, operating throughout 
Queensland in the AM bands. Io the FM bands there were 128 national 
transmitters with five main programming sources broadcasting throughout 
Queensland with effective radiative powers ranging from @.2 watts 
(Nonda, west of Julia Creek) to 65 kilowatts (Townsville). 


17.25 RADIO STATIONS (a), QUEENSLAND, AT AUGUST 1994 


Amplitude modulation (AM) Frequency modulation (FM) 


Rest of Rest af 

Operator Metropolitan State Metropolitan State 

Commercial (b) 4 30 2 8 

Public 2 — 2 9 
Australian Broadcasting 

Corporation 3 18 2 126 

BRACS = — _ 28 


Total 9 48 6 171 


(a) Excluding narroweusting.  (b} Including AM and FM repeater/Lranslainr stations. 
Source: Australian Broadcasting Authority. 


A total of 234 transmitters (excluding narrowcasting) were in operation in 
Queensland, at August 1994. Of this total, 44 were commercially 
operated, 13 were public broadcasting stations and 177 were operated by 
the ABC, including the BRACS stations. 


The 44 commercial radio transmitters in Queensland, at August 1994, 
consisted of 34 amplitude modulation stations, including nine 
repeater/translators and 10 frequency modulation stations of which two 
were translators from the AM band. 


The ABC domestic radio network in Queensland, at 23 September 1993, 
consisted of 65 metropolitan and regional radio transmitters, 72 radio 
national transmitters, 10 ABC Fine Music transmitters, 4JJJ (part of the 
youth network), 4PM {part of the Parliamentary network) and the 
Broadcasting to Remote Aboriginal Communities Scheme (BRACS), 
involving 28 transmitters. 


The domestic shortwave transmission services in Queensland (VLQ and 
VLM) were closed on 18 December 1993, 


Another service operating In Queensland is Narrowcasting. Examples of 
Narrowcasting are the TAB information service available to country 


Public Broadcasting 
Services 


Television 
Broadcasting 
Services 
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centres on relatively low power (100 to 500 watts) in the FM band and 
tourism information services which are powered to reach a radius of one 
kilometre around numerous places of interest. Both BRACS and TAB 
services ate delivered by Australia’s domestic satellite service, AUSSAT. 


Radio Australia is broadcast from 14 transmitters in Australia, nwo of 
which are located in Queensland at Townsville. A third transmitler is kept 
on standby in case of breakdown of the operating transmitters, Their 
transmission frequencies are variable and are changed in accordance with 
sunspot activity and the intensity of interference from other broadcasting 
and may be made in the 11, 9 or the 5 megahertz band. At August 1994, 
broadcasts were being made to Papua New Guinea on 9,660 kilohertz and 
to Vanuatu-New Caledonia on 9,580 kilohertz, at a power of 10 kilowatts. 


The 13 public radio stations operating in Queensland receive their income 
from various sources including government and non-government grants 
and subscriptions, as well as from sponsorship announcements. They 
broadcast a wide variety of programs ranging from classical music to 
ethnic, cultural and educational material. 


No new licences for commercial television were let in 1993. Planning is 
under way for community television. 


Brisbane is served by three commercial! television channels as well as the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation and the Special Broadcasting 
Service. These are BTQ-7, OTQ-9, TVQ-10, ABO-2 and SBS-28. 


Overlap of coverage areas has meant that the Gold Coast receives two 
versions of ewch commercial network. 


Extensive changes have occurred in regional television in recent times. 
The introduction of UHF television and an uggregated television scheme 
has allowed viewers in the Queensland coastal regions and same inland 
areas ta have the choice of three commercial television channels, as in the 
capital cities. These are Sunshine Television (7 Network), WIN (9 
Network) and QTV (10 Network). At August 1993, a total of 428 
television stations were in operation in Queensland, 


Within the QTV group, QQQ, which has the Jicence for the North East 
Remote Commercial Television Service, provides television to western 
Queensland and, like [TO-8 (Mount Isa}, may carry some programs from 
the 7 and 9 Networks. 


ABC television transmitters totalled 138 throughout Queensland in 
1992-93, of which 33 were licensed under the Self-help Broadcasting 
Reception Scheme (SBRS). Under this scheme, transmission facilities are 
supplied by the licencees, not the National Transmission Agency. These 
SBRS licences include many remote areas as well as Numimbah Prison 
and Palen Creek Prison. 


The ABC currently uses Optus satellites to broadcast to remote areas. Its 
network distribution was transferred from the Optus Al satellite to the 
Optus B1 satellite in January 1993, Use of digital audio broadcasting and 
compressed digital video (CDV) technology is expected to increase the 
number of potential channels available to such an extent that 
programming rather than carrier capacity may become the limiting factor 
in radio and television. CDV is expected to become the preferred method 
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of satellite broadcasting as each channel requires only a fraction of the 
capacity required by analogue (B-Mac or PAL.) transmissions. 


17.26 SELECTED NATIONAL TELEVISION STATIONS, QUEENSLAND, 
AT AUGUST 1993 


Cail sign- Cail sign- 


channel Lecetion channel Location 
ABO-2 Brishane ABRAO-7 Rema 
ABDOQ-3 Darling Downs ABEQ-11 Emerald 
ABRO-9 Rockhampton ABSGQ-8 St George 
ABTO-3 ‘Townsville ABCEO-9 Charleville 
ABMOQ-8 Mackay ABAAOQ-11 Augathella 
ABWO-6 Wide Bay-Maryborough ABCAO-10 Cunnamulla 
ABNQ-9 Cairns ABDIQ-7 Ditranbandi 
ABSOQ-1 South Downs-Wanvick ABMI.0-6 Mitchell 
ABIOQ-6 Mount Isa ABMNO-7 Morven 
ABCLO-7 Cloncurry ABOQ-8 Winton 
ABIO-10 Julia Creek ABCTO-10 Clermont 
ABRDO-6 Richmond ABSEO-8 Springsure 
ABHO-9 Hughenden ABAOQ-8 Alpha 
ABGO-6 Goondiwindi ABBO-10) Barcaldine 
ABMSO-¥ Miles ABBLO-9Y Blackall 
ABBOQ-6 Lenereach 


Source: Australian Broadcasting Authority. 


17.27 SELECTED COMMERCIAL TELEVISION SERVICES, QUEENSLAND, 
AT AUGUST 1993 


Call sign- Cail sign- 


channel Location channel Location 

BTO-7 Brisbane STQ-31 Rockhampton 
OTOQ-9 Brisbane RTOQ-7 Reckhempton 
TVO-10 Brisbane TNOQ-34 Rockhampton 
STGQ-33 Calms STQ-33 Southem Downs 
RTQ-39 Cams RTQ-42 Southern Downs 
TNO-10 Cairns TNQ-39 Southern Downs 
STQ-35 Darling Downs STQ-34 Townsville 
RTO-0 Darling Downs RTGQ-40 Townsville 
TNQ-4] Darling Downs TNOQ-7 Townsville 
STOQ-6 Mackay SFO-8 Wide Bay 
RTQ-39 Mackay RTQ-39 Wide Bay 
TNG-33 Mackay ING-33 Wide Bay 


ITQ-8 Mount Isa 


Seurce: Australian Broadcasting Authority. 


Licences for pay television (two by satellite, one by cable) have been 
issued but implementation of the services is yet to take place. 


To assist in the interval until pay televiston commences, multipoint 
distribution system licences were auctioned in July 1994 for 
commencment in January 1995, There was not as much interest in taking 
up these licences as had been anticipated and consequently the prices that 
were realised were lower than expected. 


Multipoint distribution system television is a microwave frequency, 
line-of-sight system allowing pay television from ground sites to pay 
television customers. 


ABS publications 


Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


Non-ABS source: 
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It is anticipated that multipoint distribution system television will 
eventually be replaced by satellite and cable pay television. Present plans 
for cable television entail that distribution will be by fibre optic cable to 
Tepeaters within a few hundred metres of users and will enter homes by 
coaxial cable. 
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Chapter 18 
TRADE AND PRICES 


Queensland's external trade situation continues to enjoy the surplus 
experienced through the 1980s, 


Queensland has traditionally been a net exporter of agricultural 
products such as sugar, meat and wool, as well as gold — initially to 
the United Kingdom and Commonwealth countries and then to 
Europe and South America. 


In the early 1970s coal became the most valuable export item, replacing 
wool. New cnergy sources were sought by industrialising countries, 
particularly Japan, which became Queensland's principal trading partner, 


Over the past 5 years or so, Queensland’s retail industry has also grown 
strongly although the rate of growth has slowed in more recent times. 
Between 1986 and 1991, the total value of retail trade is estimated ta have 
grown 45 per cent at current prices. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


After a period of relatively stagnant economic activity during the 
1950s and 1960s, the economic boom of the 1970s saw a dramatic 
increase in the volume of trade. Between 1970 and 1980, foreign 
exports increased five and a half times from $773.5m to $4,261.7m 
while interstate exports trebled from $547,.8m to $1,596.7m. 


A similar pattern is reflected in imports. Foreign imports increased 
four and a half times from $294.1m to $1,321.1m, while interstate 
imports increased from $935.7m to $3,272.3m. 


TOTAL EXTERNAL TRADE, QUEENSLAND 
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As the 1980s progressed, there was a slowing in the rate of growth of 
foreign exports and imports and this has continued into the 1990s. 
Compared with 1991-92, foreign exports rase 8.6 per cent to $11,788.5m 
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History 


in 1992-93 and foreign imports rose 12.6 pet cent lo $6,334.1m. 
Interstate exports increased 9.8 per cent to $4,235.4m and interstate 
imports increased 10.3 per cent to $9,768.7m. 


Queensland's deficit in its balance of total trade during 1992-93 was the 
result of strong growth in foreign imports for the year. The total trade 
deficit in 1992-93 was $78.9m. 


18.1 TOTAL EXTERNAL TRADE, QUEENSLAND 


(3 miliion) 

Direction of trade 1989-00 {900-97 1997-92 1992-93 
Exports 

Foreign (a) 10,664.0 10.645.2 10,857.6 11, 788.5 

Interstate 4,080.3 3,563.7 3,853.6 4,735.4 
Total 14,7443 14, 218.9 14,776.2 16,0239 
Imports 

Foreign (a) 4,258.2 4,903.5 5,626.7 6,334.) 

Interstate 9,018.4 8,678.4 4,856.9 9,768.7 
Tatal 13,276.60 13,5819 {4444.6 16,102.8 
Balance of trude +1,467,7 +627.0 $232.6 -78.9 


(a) Excluding non-merchandise trade. 


Coal continues to be the State’s single most valuable export item, while 
as a group, machinery and transport cquipment is the main import. 


When the colony of Queensland was established, all trade was directed 
through the colony of New South Wales. In 1860 this changed when 
Queensland established its own direct overseas trading links. Initially 
trade was conducted only with Great Britain but was later extended to 
other parts of the British Empire and to other destinations such as 
Germany and South American countrics. 


During the early years the other Australian colonics and Great Britain not 
only provided the major commodities of wearing apparel, drapery and 
food but also took most of Queensland’s exports, mainly wool. By 1869, 
the colony was also exporting gold dust, copper ore and cotton and, in that 
year, reported its first surplus, a tidy sum of £144,698 ($289,396), 


Up to federation the main imports continued to be flour, metals and 
manufactures of metals (including machinery), clothes, spirits (including 
beer) and groceries. Exports had begun to diversify, with meat overtaking 
sugar as the major item while wool and gold dust continued to be 
important. The United Kingdom replaced New South Wales as the major 
source of imparts and goods flowed through Brisbane, the main port, as 
well as through the other major ports of Townsville, Rockhampton and 
Cairns. 


Following federation in 1901, Queensland’s cconomy continued to grow 
until World War [. By 1915 Queensland’s major exports were meat, wool 
and butter, together with gold dust, sugar, copper and tin. The United 
Kingdom took 78.5 per cent of all exports in 1915 followed by the United 
Siales with just 5.7 per cent. Germany, which had been a major trading 
partner, was replaced by Japan which took 3.3 per cent. There was litile 
change in the trading pattern for imports during this time, with the 
exception that Japan had become the State’s third largest source of 
imports, replacing Germany. 
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Motor vehicles rapidly became the State’s third largest item of imports, 
behind metal manufactures (including machinery) and apparel. 


The 1920s saw a strong economic recovery with imports of £13.7m 
($27.4m) and record exports of £26.4m ($52.8m) being recorded in 
1925-26. The Great Depression followed close on the heels of these 
boom years, however, and imports plummeted to just £3.7m ($7.4m) in 
1932 while exports reached a low of £15.5m ($31m) in 1932-33. 


By 1932 Japan had become the State’s second largest export destination 
after the United Kingdom, taking 10.2 per cent of total exports. 


Recovery in imports after the depression was slow with the figure 
advancing to only £8,7m ($17.4m) by the outbreak of Werld War II. 
Exports, on the other hand, increased more rapidly to reach a new record 
level of £32.2m ($64.4m) on the eve of the war. 


Following the war, Queensland's trade pattern began to undergo major 
changes. By 1955 Japan had once again emerged as the State’s second 
most important destination for exports behind the United Kingdom. 
Wool, sugar and meat remained as major cxport carners. Imports 
continued to be obtained predominantly from the United Kingdom, ‘The 
United States, however, was important for the supply of machinery, metal 
products and motor vehicles while [Indonesia and India were prominent 
sources of textiles. By 1966 Japan had become the State’s major trading 
partner. 


By the end of the 1970s wool had been replaced by coal as the State’s 
single most valuable item of export, ahead of meat, sugar and ores, and 
concentrates of copper, lead, zinc and alumina. Commodities being 
imported had changed little, with machinery and transport equipment 
being the major items. 


18.2 BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE, QUEENSLAND 
($ million) 


Year 


Exports imports Balance 
1860 1.0 1.4 ).4 
1870) 4.0 3.0 +10 
1880 64 5.8 +06 
t890 13.2 9.6 43.6 
190) 19.2 14.4 +48 
1910 (a) 16.4 10.8 $5.6 
1920 28.8 14.4 +144 
1936 37.6 23.0) +14.6 
1940 64.4 17. +468 
195() 197.4 97.8 +99.6 
1960) 362.6 101.8 +260.8 
1970) 7735 294.1 +479.4 
1980 4,261.7 1,321.1 +2,940,6 
1990) (b) 10,664.U 4,258.2 +6,405.8 
1993 11,768.35 6,334.1 +5.454.4 


fa) Before 1910, including intercolonial and interstate trade. (hy Fram 1985 exchiding non-merchandise 
trade. 


Seurce: Statistics of Queensland. 


Since 1889, Queensland has mostly enjoyed a favourable balance of 
foreign trade. Although small at first, 1t is only since the end of World 
War Ii that the surplus began to increase dramatically. The most 


Commodities Traded 


Foreign Exports 
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significant increases occurred during the 1970s from $479.4m in 1970 to 
$2,940.6m in 1980. This trend continued throughout the 1980s and in 
1993 the surplus was $5,454.4m, 


In 1993, of the State’s total imports, 60.7 per cent was recorded as 
interstate imports. It js not known how much of those imports was 
actually foreign imports, unloaded in southern ports and transhipped 
through, rather than originating in, other Staies. 


Queensland’s exports of minerals, meat and sugar contribute significantly 
to the national economy. During 1992-93, the State’s foreign exports 
were 20.3 per cent of the Australian total, while foreign imports were 10.6 
per cent of the Australian total. 


Minerals, particularly coal, continue io be the State’s most valuable 
foreign export items. The value of coal exported in 1992-93 increased by 
$369.9m to $4,379.2m when compared with 1991-92. Non-ferrous 
metals, metalliferqus ores and metal scrap and non-monetary gold were 
valued at $934.6m, $595.7m and $149.4m, respectively, and this 
comprised 14.2 per cent of the value of exports for the year. 


18.3 PRINCIPAL FOREIGN EXPORTS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


($ miliion) 
Commodity Value fa} 
Caal 4379.2 
Meat and meat preparations 1,779.4 
Sugar 986.5 
Non-terrous metals {b) 934.6 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (6) 595.7 
Machinery and transport equipment 405.7 
Cotton 233.6 
Cereals and cereal preparations 169.2 
Non-monetary gold 149.4 
Other (c) 2,152.2 
Total 11,788.5 


(a} Excluding non-merchandise trade. (bj Excluding items for which details arc not publishable. 
(c} Including ems for which details are not publishable. 
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The value of meat exports for 1992-93 was $1,779.4m, an increase of 
$167.5m (10.4 per cent) when compared with 1991-92. This was 15.1 per 
cent of the State’s total exports compared with 14.8 per cent in the 
previous year. Sugar exports increased their proportion of exports by 2.0 
per cent to 8.4 per cent during 1992-93. 


In 1992-93, the major groups of interstate exports comprised food and live 
animals (28.5 per cent of total exports), manufactured goods classified by 
material (20.2 per cent), crude materials inedible, except tuels (17.6 pet 
cent) and machinery and transport equipment (15.5 per cent). 


The food and live animals group has shown a decline, in percentage terms, 
over recent years (down from 35.0 per cent of total exports in 1984-85), 
while crude materials, inedible, except fucls (6.8 per cent in 1984-85) has 
grown to 17.6 per cent of the total in 1992-93, 


18.4 PRINCIPAL INTERSTATE EXPORTS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


(3 miflion) 
Commodity group Value 
Food and live animals 1,205.9 
Manufactured goods classified hy material 857.2 
Crude materials, inedible. except fucls 7437 
Machinery and transport equipment 656.9 
Other (a) TTL 
Total 4,235.4 


fa) Inchiding lems for which details are nol publishable. 


Foreign imports into Queensland during 1992-93 were valued at 
$6,334.1m, a 12.6 per cent rise on the 1991-92 figure. The value of 
non-monetary gold imported in 1992-93 decreased by $100.1m to 
$783.6m when compared with 1991-92, Petroleum and petroleum 
products were worth $686.4m (10.8 per cent of total imports). Machinery 
specialised for particular industries were worth $392,9m (6.2 per cent of 
total imports), power generating machinery and equipment were worth 
$279.3m (4.4 per cent) while general industrial machinery and equipment 
were worth $241.9m (3.8 per cent). 
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18.5 PRINCIPAL FOREIGN IMPORTS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


($ milfion)} 
Commodity Value (a) 
Road vehicles 1,181.2 
Non-monetary gold 783.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products (b) 686.4 
Machinery, specialised for particular industries 392.9 
Power generating machinery and cquipment (b) 279.3 
General industrial machinery and equipment 241.9 
Other 2,768.8 
Total 6,334.1 


{a} Excluding non-merchandise trade. (hb) Excluding items tor which details are not publishable, 


Interstate imports of road motor vehicles and parts were valued at 
$1,413.1m during 1992-93. This represented 14.6 per cent of the total 
interstate imports and 50.3 per cent of the machinery and transport 
equipment group, which increased by 7.8 per cent from 1991-92 to 
$2,844.2m in 1992-93. 


18.6 PRINCIPAL INTERSTATE IMPORTS, QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
{$ million) 


Commodity Value 
Manufactured goods classified by material 1,912.4) 
Foud and live animals ],438.2 
Road moior vehicles and parts 1,431.1 
Machinery and transport cquipment 

(excluding road motor vehicles and parts) 1,413.2 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 1273.4 
Chemicals 1,257.3 
Other 1,043.5 
Total 9,768.7 


The value of interstate imports manufactured goods classified by matcrial 
increased by 9.1 per cent during 1992-93 to $1,912.0m. Articles made of 
iron and steel comprised 33.8 per cent ($645.8m) of this group. 


As proups, food and live animals, miscellaneous manufactured articles 
and chemicals made up the majority of the remaining commodities for 
interstate imports. Lndrvidually, they represented 14.7 per cent, 13.0 per 
cent and 12.9 per cent, respectively, of the total valuc. 


Japan’s share of Queensland’s foreign exports rose from 35,9 per cent in 
1991-92 to 36.2 per cent in 1992-93. The European Economic 
Community (EEC) recorded a fall of 0.9 per cent to 10.1 per cent, the 
Republic of Korea rose 1.6 per cent to 7.7 per cent and the United States 
fell 1.8 per cent to 7.2 per cent. Taiwan rose by 0.6 per cent to 4.6 per 
cent of total foreign exports. 


Raw materials, particularly coal (46.3 per cent of total exports) continue 
to be the major commodities exported to Japan. This was followed by 
meat and non-ferrous metals which accounted for 20.5 per cent and 7.8 
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per cent, respectively, of the total value of exports to Japan during the year 


1992-93. 
18.7 DESTINATION OF FOREIGN EXPORTS FROM QUEENSLAND 
{3 million) 
Value (a) 

Country 199-92 1992-93 
Japan 3,695.9 4,267.9 
European Economie Community 

fexcluding United Kingdum) 1,192.0 1,196.1 
Korea, Republic of 665.4 909.6 
United States 974.6 849.0) 
Taiwan 438.8 $45.1 
Other 3,690.9 4,020.8 


Total 10,837.60 11,788.35 


{a} Excluding non-merchandise trade and re-exports. 


18.8 EXPORTS TO JAPAN FROM QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


{3 miifion) 
Commodity Value 
Caal 1,974.2 
Meat and micat preparations R737 
Nomn-ferrous metals (a} S33.4 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (a) L73.1 
Other (bj a 
Tatal 4,267.9 


(a) Exglading items for which details are not publishable. (b) Including items for which details are nat 
publishable. 


18.9 EXPORTS TO THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY (a) FROM 
QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
{$ million) 


Commodity Value 
Coal 666.2 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (6) 180.2 
Non-ferrous metals (b) 73.8 
Textile fibres (b) AF.t 
Other {c} 208.9 
Total 1,196.1 


fa) Exeluding the United Kingdom. (b) Exclucding those items for which delaily are not publishable. 
{c) Inchiding items for which details are not pubtishable. 


The value of commodities exported to the EEC in 1992-93 was 
$1,196.1m, a marginal increase over the value recorded for 1991-92, 
Coal rose 2.4 per cent to $666.2m (55.7 per cent of total exports to the 
EEC). Metalliferous ores and metal scrap decreased by 19.5 per cent 
while non-ferrous metals increased 2.1 per cent and textile fibres 
decreased 16.8 per cent. 


The Republic of Korea continued to develop as a major destination for 


Queensland exports during 1992-93. Coal increased by 5.7 per cent to 
Temain the major commodity group with 48.9 per cent of the value of total 


Foreign Imports 


exports to the Republic of Korea. Meat exports decreased by 18.7 per 
cent to $82.3m in 1992-93 to be the sccond largest commodity group. 


18.1G EXPORTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA FROM QUEENSLAND, 


1992-93 

($ milion) 
Commodity Value 
Coal Ada 5 
Meat and meal preparations 82.3 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (a) 7U.8 
Textile fibres {a} 62.5 
Other (b} 249.5 
Tolat 909.6 


(a) Excluding items for which details are nal publishable. (b) Including items for which details are not 
publishable. 


Queensland exports a wide variety af commodities to the United States. 
The most valuable item continues to be meat which in 1992-93 was 
valued at $486.5m or 57.3 per cent of all commodities exported to the 
United States. This was $57.1m (10.5 per cent) lower than in 1991-92 
and made the United States second, behind Japan, as the most important 
destination for Queensland meat. 


18.11 EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
(3 milion) 


Commodity Value 
Meat and meat preparations 486.5 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (a) 40.9 
Machinery and transport equipment 3h.7 
Other (b) 284.9 
Total $49.0 


(a) Excluding items for which details are not publishable. (b) Including items for which details are not 
publishable. 


Exports ta Taiwan tose 24.2 per cent to $545.1m in 1992-93. The major 
commodity continues to be coal at 37.9 per cent of total exports. 


18.12 EXPORTS TO TAIWAN FROM QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
($ million) 


Commodity Value 
Coal 206.8 
Non-ferraus metals (a} 90.5 
Meat and meat preparations 72.8 
Other (b) 174.7 
Total §45.1 


{a} Excluding items for which details are not publishable. (6) Including items for which details are not 
publishable. 


Imports from Japan increased to $1,499,2m which was 23.7 per cent of 
the State’s total value of imparts, 3.1 per cent higher than in 1991-92. 
The share of imports from the United States rose margimally to 15.4 per 
cent. The share of Papua New Guinea fell 1.0 per cent to 15.1 per cent 
to make them the third major source of foreign imports. 


18.13 SOURCE OF FOREIGN IMPORTS TO QUEENSLAND 


{$ mittion) 
Value (a) 

Country 1097-92 1992-93 
Japan 1164.2 1.4992 
United States 331.6 974.4 
Papua New Guinea 908.3 958.4 
European Economic Community 

(excluding United Kingdom) 517.4 432.7 
New Zealand 315.9 367.0 
Other 1,873.3 2,102.4 
Total 5,626.7 6,334.1 


(4) Excluding non-merchandise trade. 


The share of the ERC fell by 2.4 per cent to 6.8 per cent while that of New 
Zealand rose marginally to 5.8 per cent of total imports. 


The value of road vehicles imported from Japan increased by 41.9 per cent 
to $961.3m in 1992-93 which was 64.1 per cent of the value of all! 
commoditics. Power generating machinery and equipment rose 30.5 per 
cent to $123.6m. 


18.14 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM JAPAN TO QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
{$ milfian) 


Commodity Value 
Road vehicles 961.3 
Power generating machinery and equipment (a) 123.6 
Rubber manufactures 60,9 
Machinery, specialised for particular industries 59.1 
General industrial machinery and equipment AT? 
Oiher (b} 246.6 
Total 1,499.2 


(a) Exeluding items for which details are not publishable. (hb) Including items for which details are not 
publishable. 


18.15 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO QUEENSLAND, 
1 


992-93 
{3 miifion) 
Commodity Value 
Machinery, specialised for particular industries 161.8 
Road vehicles 78.9 
General industrial machinery and equipment 73.9 
Transport. equipment (excl. road vehicles) 772 
Other (a} 577.6 
Total 974.4 


(a} Including items for which details are not publishable. 


The value of machinery, specialised for particular industries, imported 
from the United States rose 11.3 per cent to $161.8m. Other major 
imports comprised road vehicles and general! industrial machinery which 
both recorded 8.1 per cent of total imports. Transport equipment rose 
93,5 per cent to $77.2m. 
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18.16 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM PAPUA NEW GUINEA TO QUEENSLAND, 


1992-93 
(S milfion} 
Commoadity Value 
Non-monetary gold 783.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products (a) 153.6 
Non-ferrous metals {a} ]1.4 
Other (b} 08 
Total 058.4 


(a) Excluding items for which details are not publighable. (b) Including items for which details are not 
publishable. 


During 1992-93, Papua New Guinea provided Queensland with a range of 
items. The single most significant commodity was non-monetary gold 
which decreased 11.3 per cent to $783.6m (81.8 per cent of all 
commodities). Petroleum and petroleum products were valued at 
$153.6m (16.0 per cent of all commodities). 


18.17 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (a) TO QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 
{$ million) 


Commodity Value 
Machinery, specialised for particular industries 60.7 
General industrial machinery and cquipment 43.7 
Road vehicles aR A 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures (b) 34,3 
Other {¢} 253.5 
Total 432.7 


(a) Excluding the United Kingdom. (b} Excluding items for which details are not publishable. 
fc} Including items for which details are not publishable. 


The European Economic Community (excluding the United Kingdom) 
supplied Oucensland with a wide variety of commodities during 1992-93. 
Machinery for particular industries was 14.0 per cent of all items imported 
during the year. 


18.18 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM NEW ZEALAND TO QUEENSLAND, 1992-93 


($ million} 
Commodity Value 
Cork and wood 56.4) 
Paper atid paperboard (a) 43.5 
Petroleum aod petroleum products (a) 30.5 
Other (b) 231.7 
Total 367.0 


{a} Excluding items for which details are not publishable. {b) Including iicms for which details ate not 
publishable. 


During 1992-93, cork and wood represented 15.3 per cent of all 
commodities imported from New Zealand. Paper and paperboard imports 
were valued at $48.8m (13.3 per cent of all commodities). Petrolcum and 
petroleum products decreased 46.7 per cent to $30.5m. 
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Monitoring Trading 
Prices 


The trade price indexes measure changes in the prices of goods leaving 
and entering Australia over a period of time. Prices are obtained from 
major exporters and importers of the selected commodities included in the 
indexes. Commodities are priced on the basis of free on board (f.0.b.) at 
the port of shipment and exclude customs duty, insurance, freight and 
excise, 


The price series used relate to specific standards, grades, etc. of cach 
selected item with the aim of monitoring price changes of representative 
goods of a constant quality. 


18.19 EXPORT PRICE INDEX NUMBERS (a), AUSTRALIA 
(Base of Each index: Year 1989-90 = 100.0) 


Conmunodity group £99 }-92 7992-93 
Live animals, animal preducts 97.6 105.1 
Vegetable products R3.1 94,3 
Mineral products 103.1 108.2 
Products of chemicals or allicd indusinies 89.6 SUL 
Wool and catton fibres 66.6 6.9 
Base metals and articles of base metals 79.7 51.0 
All groups 89.6 93.5 


fa) Selected sections of the Australian Hattnonised Exporl Coummudity Classification, 


All prices used in the derivation of the indexes are expressed in Australian 
currency. Changes in the relative valucs of the Australian dollar and 
overseas currencies have a direct impact on price movements for the many 
commodities sold or purchased in other than Australian dollars. 


The export index items were selected on the basis of their values in 
1988-89. They constituted 95 per cent of the total value of exports of 
merchandise from Australia in that period. 


The index shows that from 1991-92 to 1992-93 export prices rose for all 
groups except wool and cotton fibres which continued to fall, this year by 
8.6 per cent. The aff groups index rose by 4.4 per cent largely due to the 
fall of the Australian dollar against most of the major trading currencies; 
but also was buoyed by higher world demand for the live animals, animal 
products and vegetable products commodity groups. Large falls in wool 
prices followed the end of the Reserve Price Support Scheme in February 
1991 and prices remained low throughout 1991-92. Prices for most base 
metals fell significantly in 1991-92 as a result of lower world demand. 
This situation continued throughout 1992-93 with historic lows being 
experienced in many metal prices. 


During 1991 the import price index was revised and the base was changed 
from 1981-82 = 100.0 to 1989-90 = 100.0. Items within the index were 
classified according to several classification schemes, the main one being 
the Standard International Trade Classification (SITC)} Revision 3. 
{Previously the main system used was the Australian Import Commodity 
Classification.) Despite these changes in the method of compilation of the 
index, some linking between the current index series and the superseded 
series 18 possible. 


The import price index items were selected on the basis of their import 
values in the years 1988-89 and 1989-90. The index covers either directly 
or indirectly about 95 per cent of imports of merchandise trade in those 
years. The index items, ie. the commodities whose prices are directly 
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represented in the index, constituted 93 per cent of the total value of 
imports of merchandise into Australia during 1988-89 and 1989-90. 
Prices of commodities constituting a further 2 per cent of merchandise 
imports in those years are assumed to move in a similar manner to those 
of the directly represented commodities which therefore carry 
appropriately increased weights in respect of indirectly represented 
commodities. 


18.20 IMPORT PRICE INDEX NUMBERS (a), AUSTRALIA 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1989-90 = 100.0) 


Commodity £997-92 1992-93 
Food and live animals, chiefly tor food O81 104.7 
Crude materials. ineilihte, except fucls 90.8 O11 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 92.5 100.1 
Chemicals and related products 100.5 106.2 
Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material 103.3 109.3 
Machinery and transport equipment 104.8 16.8 
Miscellaneous manufactared articles 105.7 114.9 
All groups 102.7 {12.1 


(a) Selected sections of the Standard Imersational ‘Trade Classification Revision 3, reflecting the most 
heavily weighted proups. 


The index showed increases in import prices in cach commodity group, 
notably in machinery and transport equipment (11.5. per cent) 
miscellaneous manufactured articles (8.7 per cent) and mineral! fucls, 
lubricants and related maierials (8.2 per cent). In addition, significant 
import price increases were identified in Jess heavily weighted groups, e.g. 
toad vehicles (17.6 per cent) and general industrial machinery, equipment 
and parts (14.2 per ceni). 


The continuing low value of the Australian dollar against the major 
trading currencies led to these price increases. 


A comparison of the overall rates of change in the export and import price 
indexes indicated Australia’s terms of trade continued to be unfavourable. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Wholesale and retail trade are major contributors to the Queensland 
economy. Wholesale trade is defined as the resale of new or used 
goods to businesses or to institutional users such as government 
departments. Retail trade is defined as the resale of new or used 
goods to final consumers for personal or household consumption or 
selected repair activities such as repair of household equipment or 
moter vehicles. During the 1992-93 financial year, the wholesale and 
retail trade sector was the second largest contributor industry to 
Queensland Gross State Product (GSP), contributing 14.6 per cent of 
GSP at factor cost. In 1992-93 the Queensland component of the 
national Gross Domestic Preduct (GDP) at factor cost for the 
wholesale and retail trade sector was 13.7 per cent. 


The ABS undertook a wholesale industry survey for the 1991-92 financial 
year, The results of the survey show that sales of wholesale goods 
despatched in Queensland for 1991-92 were valued at $20,560.2m. This 
was 15.2 per cent of total sales of wholesale goods despatched in 
Australia. The mineral, metal and chemical wholesaling group was the 
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largest contributor (21.3 per cent) to tola] wholesale trade in Queensland. 
Persons employed in the wholesale trade industry in Queensland in 
1991-92 was estimated to be 59,417 persons which was 17.0 per cent of 
total persons employed in the wholesale industry in Australia. 


Retail Trade Retailing in Queensland has experienced many social, economic and 
technological changes over the past 50 years. The competitive nature of 
the industry has ensured its ready adaptability to changing conditions. 


History One of the features of settlement in Queensland is decentralisation. ‘Phere 
have long been well developed provincial population centres in this State, 
e.g. Toowoomba, Maryborough, Bundaberg, Rockhampton, Mackay, 
Townsville and Cairns. Most had their own local department stores 
during the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s. By the late 1950s, however, large 
national companies began taking over these establishments, and 
rationalisation (closing of some stores mainly in regional centres) began 
in the late 1960s, with the big wave of rationalisation occurring in the 
mid-1970s. 


Prior to the 1950s, shopping centres in Queensland were of the ‘strip type’ 
with shops fronting directly on to a roadway. This began to change when 
the first ‘drive-in’ shopping centre in Australia was established at 
Chermside in 1957, Development continued and accelerated with a spate 
of new suburban shopping centres being built during the 1970s. 


Discount department stores appeared during the late 1960s and early 
1970s, and this trend has continued. Shopping malls have also developed 
in recent years, contributing to a resurgence of specialised stores retailing 
items such as food, clothing and jewellery. The 1980s, in particular, have 
seen the cmergence of a number of small ‘chains’ which have opened 
stores in the larger shopping centres. 


Self-service came into being during the 1940s when there was still a 
labour shorlage after World War If and the cost of available labour was 
beginning to rise rapidly. *“Check-outs’ were introduced at least 30 years 
ago, initially in food stores, and their use increased considerably with the 
growth of discount department stares in the 1970s. Check-out facilities 
can now be encountered in almost any type of store, although there ate 
many specialty stores offering more personalised service to their 
customers. 


Technological changes in the retail industry over recent years have 
included computerised ordering of stocks, scientific merchandise control, 
electronic cash registers and bar code readers, with clectronic funds 
transfer (EFT) also being introduced. 


Retail Census In 1991-92 the ABS conducted a retail and services census, the emphasis 
of which was to collect data on shopfront retailing for both goods and 
providing personal services, Shopfront retailing, which excludes motar 
vehicle retailing and services outlets, consists of two subdivisions: (a) 
personal and houschald goods retailing and food retailing and (b) selected 
personal services. A range of personal services such as hairdressers, cafes 
and restaurants and video hire outlets, which predominantly operate from 
shopfront locations were included in the retail census because of their 
association with retailing activity. 


Strong growth in turnover between the 1985-86 retail census and the 
1991-92 retail and services census occurred across shopfront retailing. 
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Although strong grawth was also evident in the number of retail locations 
in Queensland, supermarket and grocery store locations decreased 8.4 per 
cent over the 6-year period. 


SHOPFRONT RETAILING: CHANGE IN LOCATIONS AND TURNOVER, 
QUEENSLAND, 1985-86 TO 1991-92 


Other personal and household 
goods retailing, 


Fumiture, houseware anil 
appliance retailing 


Specialised food retailing 
Clothing und soft goods tetailing 
Recreational] goods retailing 


Supermarket and grocery stores 


Department sturcs 


20 


Per cent 


in constant price terms, turnover for persunal and household goods 
retailing recorded an increase of 37.8 per cent from the 1985-86 retail 
census to the 1991-92 retail and services census. Over the same period, 
the number of locations for the subdivision increased 26.4 per cent and 
employment increased 32.6 per cent. In terms of turnover, personal and 
household goods retailing (which includes retailers such as clothing, 
footwear, fabrics, furniture stores, newsagents, florists and pharmacies) 
was the largest subdivision in Queensland in 1991-92, representing 50.6 
per cent ($8,359m) of total shopfront retailing turnover. 


The food retailing subdivision recorded a turnover of $6,943m in 1991-92. 
This was an increase of 31.9 per cent in constant price terms over the 
turnover recorded in 1985-86. An increase of 12.6 per cent in number of 
locations and an increase of 36.4 per cent in persons employed was 
recorded for the subdivision over the same period. 


Of the selected personal services classes included in the 1991-92 retail and 
services census, cafes and restaurants recorded the largest turnover 
($718m) foliowed by hairdressing and beauty salons ($215m) and video 
hire outlets ($102m). There were 2,225 cate and restaurant locations 
employing 20,384 persons throughout Queensland in 1991-92. 


At 30 June 1992 there were 29,649 shopfront retailing locations 
employing 188,331 persons which represented 13.0 per cent of 
Queensland’s total employment. Persons employed in shopfront retailing 
were paid §1,894m in wages and salaries during 1991-92. The $16,518m 
turnover by shopfront retailing represented $87,709 per person employed, 
which was the lowest of all States and Territories. 


At 30 June 1992 there were 118,247 females employed in shopfront 


retailing representing 62.8 per cent of employment in the sector and 21.1 
per cent of total employed females. The 70,084 males employed in the 
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sector represented 9.2 per cent of total employed males in Queensland. 
Of the 188,331 people employed in shopfrunt retailing 99,726 (53.0 per 
cent) were working full-time. The majority of males (64.5 per cent) 
employed in shopfront retailing worked full-time. [n companson 53.9 per 
cent of females worked part-time. Department stores (66.0 per cent), 
supermarket and grocery stores (60.0 per cent} and specialised food 
retailing outlets (52.2 per cent) were the only groups whete part-time 
employment was greater than full-time employment. 


PROPORTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN SHOPFRONT RETAILING BY INDUSTRY 
GROUP, QUEENSLAND, 1991-92 


Specialised Food retailing 
Selected personal services 


Supermarket and grocery stores 


Other persoual and household 
goods retailing 


Clothing and soft goody retailing [& 
Department stores 


Furniture, houseware and 
appliance retailing, 


Recreational goods retailing 


Household equipment and 
repair services 


Per cent 


The relationship between retailing and small business employment is 
significant. Smalk business as defined for non-manufacturing industries, 
comprises businesses employing fewer than 20 persons. In Queensland in 
1991-92, just over 21 per cent of all private sector employees working in 
smal] business were employed in retail trade. 


18.21 SHOPFRONT RETAILING, SELECTED REGIONS, QUEENSLAND, 


1991-92 
Persons 

Statistical division Locations emploved Turnaver 

No. Na, S000 
Brisbane 12,0134 $6,596 7,559,449 
Moreton 6,245 36,047 3.105.399 
Wide Bay-Burnett 1,943 10,380 908.496 
Darling Downs 1,851 10,963 965,275 
Central-West 161 72 63,393 
Northen 1,853 11,294 966,325 
Far North 2,266 12,499 1,144,946 
North-West 316 1,862 199,465 


Queensland 29,649 188,331 16,518 388 


Source: Retailing in Queensland, 1991-92 (8623.3). 


Brisbane Statistical Division was the major area of shopfront retailing in 
Queensland, contributing 40.6 per cent (12,034) of the State’s shopfront 
retailing Locations, 45.8 per cent ($7,559.4m) of turnover and 46.0 per 
cent (86,596) of persons employed in retailing. Although Brisbane 
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Statistical Division was the major area of shopfront retailing in 
Queensland, turnover per person employed was highest in North-West 
Statistical Division ($107,124). This compares with $87,296 in Brisbane 
Statistical Division. 


Between retail censuses, which are conducted on a 5-year cycle, retail 
statistics are estimated from a monthly survey of employing businesses. 
These estimates are not directly comparable with retail census statistics, 
but provide an indication of current activity in the retail sector. The latest 
available statistics show consistent growth in retail trade turnover from 
June 1993, with an average monthly growth rate of 0.5 per cent from June 
1993 to June 1994. At 30 June 1994, provisional trend estimates of retail 
trade turnover at current prices was $1,527.5m, 


Retail Prices Prices of goods and services temain a focus of much concern within the 
community, Virtually all members of society find themselves affected to 
some extent by changes in retail prices. 


Within the food group, a comparison of average prices of certain 
commodities for the years 1992-93 and 1987-88 reveals quite disparate 
movements. Dry biscuits, canned peaches and bread increased in price by 
37 per cent, 34 per cent and 33 per cent, respectively. During the same 
period, average prices of instant coffee and butter actually declined 
although meat prices increased. 


16.22 AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD 
ITEMS, BRISBANE (a} 


item Unit 1987-88 1992-93 Change 
cents cents i) 
Groceties, ete. 
Bread, white, sliced 680 g 101 134 $334 
Biscuits, dry 250 g pkt 93 127 437 
Breakfast cereal, corn-based 550 g pkt (b) 183 268 3 
Flour, self-raising 2 kp pkt 180 234 +30 
Peaches 825 2 can 139 186 +34 
Supar, white 2 kg pkt 449 163 +9 
Tea 250 g pkt 134 163 +23 
Coffee, instant 150 g jar ARS 405 -16 
Dairy produce 
Milk, carton, 
supermarket sales 1 litre (c} 87 102 . 
Batter 500 ¢ 171 164 4 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 1 kg 61 80 +31 
Onions 1 ke 87 in4 420 
Meat 
Rump steak 1 kg 851 1,066 425 
Silverside, corned 1 ke 545 634 +16 
Lamb, leg i kg 498 356 +12 
Lamb, loin chops 1 kg 378 68) +18 
Pork, leg 1 kg 495 543 +10 
Sausages 1 kg 3350 453 +29 


(a) Prices are the averages of the recorded prices for the 4 quartets of each financial year. (6) 500 g pki. 
(c) 2x 600 ml. 


Source: Average Retail Prices of Selected Items, Eight Capital Cities (6403.0). 


Within the heavily weighted beef and veal group, rump steak rose by 25 
per cent, while the price of sausages of all types rose by 29 per cent. 
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Comparable interperiod price rises were noted for fresh vegetables, for 
example, potatoes, 31 per cent and onions, 20 per cent. 


Since 1987-88, consumer prices in the Brisbane metropolitan area rose by 
just under 25 per cent, which is a lower rise than that in all capital cities 
except Perth, Hobart and Darwin. Between 1991-92 and 1992-93, 
consumer prices in Brisbane rose by 1.4 per cent, higher than in al} the 
other capital cities except Adelaide and Canberra. 


18.23 CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICES, CAPITAL CITIES, AUSTRALIA 


(per cent} 

1987-88 f99}-92 
City to 1992-93 fo 992-93 
Sydney 23.8 0.9 
Melbourne 26.0 0.7 
Brisbane 24.9 1.4 
Adelaide 27.8 | 
Perth 23.6 0.3 
Habart 73.4 1.3 
Darwin 21.4 14 


Canberra 25.4 1.6 


Source: Consumer Price Index (6401.0). 


In Brisbane, since 1987-88, tobacco and alcohol prices have shown the 
greatest increase followed by health and personal care. However, 
between 1991-92 and 1992-93, housing prices fell by 2.3 per cent, 
continuing the pattern of the previous year. Transportation prices rose by 
1,7 per cent, while food prices rose by 2.1 per cent. In the same period 
the combined rise of all items in the Consumer Price Index was 1.4 per 


cenit. 
18.24 CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICES, BRISBANE 
{per cent) 

P98 7-88 2997-92 
Group tir $992-93 to 7992-93 
Food 24.3 +2,] 
Clothing 18.9 +0.8 
Housing 23.4 -2.3 
Household equipment and operation 18.5 0.7 
Transportation 24.0 +17 
Tebacco and alcohol 50,3 411.7 
Health and persemal care 37.5 +15 
Recreation and education 20.7 +13 
All groups 24.9 +14 


Souree; Consumer Price Index (6401.0). 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


The services sector is an important part of the national economy due 
to its substantial growth over recent times and ifs significant small 
business content. Because of this it has attracted considerable 
attention in recent years. 


Quantitative data on this sector are scarce but a series of surveys in respect 
of 1986-87 and 1987-88 is addressing this formation gap. As service 


oe | 
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industries have previously only been surveyed in part, the degree of 
growth for many of these industries cannot be measured. However, 
comparable data are available for some industries within the services 
scclor. 


Service industries in Queensland (for which comparable data are 
available) have shown a mixture of growth and decline between 1979-80 
and 1986-87. Industry groups showing the greatest growth since 1979-80, 
in terms of turnover at 1986-87 prices, are hairdressers and beauty salons 
with an 80 per cent increase and accommodation, up 68 per cent. Strong 
growth has also been shown in cafes and restaurants with a 26 pcr cent 
increase and hotels, etc., with 18 per cent. The industry group which has 
shown the greatest decline, in terms of 1986-87 prices, is the motion 
picture theatres where tumover decreased 25 per cent over the period. 


18.25 TOURISM AND PERSONAL SERVICES TURNOVER, 


QUEENSLAND 

Percentage 
Turnover in 1986-87 prices change, 
1979-80 
fadustry grenp 1979-80 1986-87 to 1986-87 

et 3m 
Motion picture theatres 47.2 34.2 -25 
Cafes and restaurants 278.4 r3sl8 +26 
Hotels, etc. (mainly drinking places) G9R.5 r 1,176.2 r+lé 
Accommodation 293.8 494.8 68 
Licensed clubs 232.3 229.6 -1 
Laundries and dry cleaners 45.4 44.6 —2 
Hairdressers and beauty salons 76.4 137.9 +80 
Moior vehicle hire (1) a. a, Til. 
Travel agency services 1a. r4i3 Til. 
Photography services Ti, 27.0) La. 


(a) Turnover figures by State are not available. 


18.26 TOURISM AND PERSONAL SERVICES EMPLOYMENT, QUEENSLAND r 


Percentage 
Persons employed at 30 Tune change, 
—_— L986 
fndusiry group 19860 1087 to 198? 
Motion picture theatres 1479 663 -— 39 
Cafes and restaurants 5.080 12,108 +50 
Hotels, ete. (mainly drinking places} 15,239 16,992 +12 
Accommodation 8,227 11,414 +34 
Licensed clubs 4,267 4,032 +9 
Laundries and dry cleaners 1,624 1.629 
Hairdressers and beauty salons 4.572 6,630 +45 
Motor vehicle hire nei. 680) Ta. 
Travel agency services na. 1.283 Ta. 
Photography services ma. 656 na. 


Employment in service industries within Queensland showed similar 
trends between 1979-80 and 1986-87 with cafes and restaurants having 
the largest increase of 50 per cent. Hairdressers and beauty salons also 
showed a significant increase of 46 per cent as did the accommodation 
industry with a 39 per cent increase. Hotcls experienced a 12 per cent 
increase during the period. The motion picture theatre industry was the 
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ABS publications 
Queensland Office: 


ABS publications 
Canberra Office: 


only one to show a decrease in employment, dropping by 38 per cent 
between 1979-80 and 1986-87. 


Professional and business services were first surveyed in 1987-88 and 
therefore no comparable data are available. 


18.27 PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS SERVICES, 
QUEENSLAND, 1987-88 


Persons eniployed 


Industry group Turnover at 30 dune 

Sut : Na. 
Real cstatc agents 384 5,296 
Architectural services 113 2.415 
Surveying services 74 1,882 
Engineering and technical services 282 4,895 
Legal services 474 5.781 
Accounting services 278 3.974 
Computing services o4 1,722 
Advertising services 392 1,688 
Debt collecting and eredit reporting services 15 290 
Pest control services 19 463 
Cleaning services AG 5,368 
Security/protection and business services, n-e.c. 88 2,725 


Seurce: Professional and Business Services, Summary Statistics (8662.0), 
REFERENCES 


Retail Industry; Details of Operations (8622.3), irregular 
Retail Industry: Establishment Size Statistics (8626.3), irregular 
Retail Industry: Small Area Statistics (8623.3), irregular 


Average Retail Prices of Selected items, Eight Capital Cities (6403.0), 
quarterly 


Consumer Price Index (6401.0), quarterly 

Export Price Index (6405.0), monthly 

Foreign Trade, Australia: Merchandise Exports (5432.0), monthly 
foreign Trade, Australia: Merchandise Imports (5433.0), monthly 
Import Price Index (6414.0), quarterly 


Professional and Business Services, Summary Statistics (8662.0), 
irregular 


Retail Industry: Details of Operations (8622.0), irregular 
Retail Industry: Summary of Operations (8613.0), irregular 


Selected Tourism and Personal Service Industries Summary of 
Operations (8650.0), irregular 


or aa 


Since 1860 
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Queensland Statistica] SUMAN Y at 


PRIVATE FINANCE STATISTICS 


($in} 
Type of financial comunitement 
frading Savings All banks fb) fe} 
banks barks Housing 
deposits deposits Total Loans for owner 
Year fa) (b) fe} fa} fet depunsits fdtfe}  e@ccupation Personal) = Conunerctal Lease 
1859-61) (4 _— 1a. Mh Tha. ha Tht. a. 
1865-66 1.6 (fp 0.2 na. nid. ILa. fa. Aa. ia, 
1870-71 2.2 {0.8 na. Na. Ta. na. ta. fa. 
1875-76 5.8 (1.35 Ta. ma. na. Ta. Ta. fa. 
1880-5 F hice fh 19 Ta. Tit. a. Aa. Ta. Ta. 
1885-86 14.4 ff) 2.7 ia. Na. Ta. Tit. na. Ta. 
3 1890-91 13.7 (3.3 ia. ma. fa. Ta. ha. na. 
895-96 21.6 47 ia. Theil. a. fa Ta. HL. 
: OO 26.3 7S 1.2. na. nei, La. ma. Ud. 
1905-06 26.6 8.3 at Tha. fa. 7.4, Lu. na. 
i 1910-11 39,3 13.8 tha. ha. IL. na. Tha. Tha. 
t 915-16 48,3 25.9 Na. Ta Ta. 0.2. na. na. 
1920-21 57.8 37.2 fa. na. Thad. ha. fa. ia. 
1925-26 86.3 45.7 Ta. ma. a. ha Ta. ia. 
930-31 87.5 44.7 na. Ta, Ta. IB. Ta. DA. 
1935-3h 87.0 54.3 na. na. Ta. ia. na. na. 
1940-41 106.9 58.2 Tha. a, na. ha. Tha. ha. 
1945-46 215.8 180.1 ThA. Tit. Ta. ma. Ta. Thi. 
1950-5] 351.0 197.7 1a. fa. Tal. La. Aa. Td. 
1955-36 397.6 265.4 ha. ma. na. hat, Ia. fa. 
1960-61 476.7 374.3 Thi. fa. na. ha TL. ia. 
1965-66 710.0 637.7 ta. TLd- 1a. Ia. 11a. Tha. 
1966-67 745 700.0 Nl, Ia. fa. Thai. ILa. fa. 
1967-68 805.5 757 A Nit. Ta. id. fa. Ta. Ta. 
1968-59 S718 819.0 fa. Oa. TA, Ta. la. A. 
1969-70 N73 #75.6 fa. n.a. fa. Ta, na. ta. 
1970-71 9751 943,34 Tha, Td. Til. na Tha, Tha. 
1971-72 1,120.8 1,052.9 na. ta. nit. Tit. ia. ta. 
1972.73 1366.6 1,319.9 Ia. fa. a. Ta, Ra. na. 
1973-74 1,845.9 J,428.5 Thi. a. fa. ta. That. ha, 
E 1974-75 2,148.9 1,618.2 Thi. Ta. fa. fa, na. Tha. 
| 1975-76 2,335.5 1,940.3 fa. na. tid. ILA. fa. na, 
1976-77 2,712.6 2,148.7 Matt. Ta. 641.2 ia. na. Ta. 
: TSF 7-78 2,964.1 2,446.5 Ta. Ta 698.5 Tha. fa. Ta, 
: 1978-79 3,393.0 2,715.3 Pa. ta. 905.8 Ta. Ia. na. 
1979-80 3,934.8 2,584.6 Tha. ha, 976.9 fa. Tit. na. 
1980-81 4,896.3 3,232.3 ma. Tha, 1.106.6 1a. na. Da. 
1981-82 5,290.3 3,463.3 Ia. na. 1.135.8 nea. Ta. na. 
: 1982-83 5 BR66 4,136.1 Tai. ma. 1232.0 fa. Tid. Tha, 
E 1983-84 6,067.8 4,708.6 na. mid. 1,794.5 ia. ma. ta. 
é 1984-85 6833-6 5,024.3 nha. iva. 2083.8 Natt. fa. na. 
1985-86 7.645.) 5,238.4 Tha. Ia. 1,461.1 2,358.6 §,463,2 960.4 
1086-87 7,949.8 §.R13.3 ta. na, 1,666.3 2,336.9 7,576.8 ond. 
1987-88 8,672.1 7,L22 na. na. 2917.2 3,015.1 10,655.2 1,096.6) 
1988-89 10.1970 OSTA a. fa. 3,442.1 3,438.5 12,738,5 14th? 
1989-90 fa. ta. 22,862 24,503 3,150.0 3,603.9 8,693.2 1,325.4 
10-91 fa. ia. 22,686 24,033 A,860.1) S535.7 7,572.8 953.0 
1941-92 ia. na. 26.0001 25,205 5,805.4 3,665.9 9142.9 891.3 
1992-05 na. fa. 27,846 30,677 7.7549 3,918.6 10,871.2 4,103.1 


fa) From January 1990, changes to the Banking Act [959 romovudl the cistinclion between savings and trading banks. (b} Average weekly 
balances im month of June. (c) From January 1989 dara are not comparable with Lhose for previous periods due to changes in reporting 
arrangements. (d) Excluding loans ta non-residents. fe) Excluding loans to, and holdings of securities issued by Maancgial instiwtions and 
securities issued by public sector borrowers. (f) Calendar yeat ended 6 months laler than the financial year shown. 
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L&W, ORDER AND EDUCATION STATISTICS 


Liguer 
Police Prisoners in Higher ficences 
force at Jjaft at end of year (6) court in force Higher 
ead of $= 2 crindnal at end Pupits at education 
Year year fa) Mates Females convietions ofvearic} Schools td) — sehools fe) — studency tf) 
1860 na. 28 6 30 107 41 1.890 
1864 392 19) 20 9 365 191 9,09} 
1870 ni. 206 iF bo 618 173 16.435 
L875 660 267 29 176 940) 283 34,591 
1880 626 301 48 171 97T 415 44,104 
1885 873 467 52 266 1.264 551 549,301 
190 $97 580 55 275 1A79 7a? 76,135 
1895 907 338 a9 245 1,282 923 87,125 
1400 S85 311 32 278 L470 1.084 109,963 
1905 912 495 40 258 1.561 1,215 110,886 
190 1,050 494 33 376 1,682 1,348 112,863 re 
i945 (2) 1,295 416 34 351 £828 1,465 129,206 268 
1920 (g) 1,215 229 16 203 1,682 1,771 150,780 291 
1925.26 1,258 335 9 234 1,614 1,888 1o7,247 457 
1930-31 1,329 349 10 LOR 1,598 1897 178,344 T?8 
1935-56 1,385 328 6 222 1.661 1,925 174,319 1,090 
EO4E4 1 1,543 283 4 145 1,625 1.414 163,396 1,902 
1945-46 1,776 S07 1? 224 1,623 1,746 144,365 2.224 
1940-51 2,251 468 11 346 1,686 1,816 198,755 4.245 
1935-36 2,447 28 19 431 1,789 1,845 244,335 4527 
196i)-61 2,690 921 “9 1,274 Lao 1,827 308,998 8,700 
1965-66 2986 1,035 24 1,330 1,798 1.686 347,380 13,581 
1966-67 3,067 1,088 18 1,27¢ 1,808 1,667 357,576 14,821 
1967-68 3,004 1,010 24 1,160 1,804 1,649 368,385 15,253 
1948-69 ld 1,05 39 16uh 1,822 1,606 375,741 15,317 
1969-70 3,221 Laas 22 1.402 1,882 1.590 383,234 18,773 
1870-74 3,197 1,218 Is 1,727 1,969 1,578 387,745 17,584 
1971-72 3,353 1,410 79 1,758 2,026 1573 392,883 i8,94o 
1972-73 3,518 1,547 27 t812 285 1,568 399,569 18,591 
1973-74 3,770 1,376 25 1,610 2is5 1.567 407,582 18,815 
1974-75 3,949 1,462 21 1,603 2214 L562 414,179 20,701 
1975-76 4034 1,536 30 1,964 2,256 134i) 422,522 20.047 
1976-77 4,230) 1,498 23 1,608 2,289 1,540 429 094 20,904 
1977-78 4,233 1,597 37 8d 2,346 1.454 437,941 21,513 
1978-79 4,132 4,697 43 94h 2,446 L.SRd 444,045 21,958 
1979-80 4,387 1,686 53 1143 2.518 t 59? 450,575 21,721 
1980-81 4.554 1,733 49 1,243 2,608 iol? 46).927 22,249 
1981-82 4,543 1,661 45 1,263 2,719 1,626 472,840 22,592 
1982-83 4,869 1,728 45 1,434 2830 1.636 481,568 22,528 
1983-R4 4,809 1,850 38 L784 2,928 1.669 486,297 22,867 
1984-85 4,984 1.925 74 2,177 2,968 687 480.600 23,670 
1985-86 5,445 2,126 7 2538 T 3,054 1,694 491,160 23,900 
1986-87 5,38) 2,261 88 2,619 T3734 1,708 495.059 25,359 
1987-88 §,322 2,404 114 2,795 13,295 17d 503,080 25,495 
1988-89 5,573 2,335 HY 2.836 13,447 1,fo4 513,856 27,816 
2980-90) 5,882 2,387 115 3.032 3.572 1,707 521.306 T7325 
1990-91 632 2,102 &4 2916 13,625 $715 530816 85,021 
1991-92 6413 1,941 7b 3,509 13,073 1.730 536,059 90,190 
1992.93 6,514 1,989 nM fa. 3 Rfid 1,724 543,731 93,955 


fa) From 1969-70, new series, (b) Prom 1924-25 to 1947-46 at the middle of tinancial year shown. (c) The lisences exclude bottlers™ 
licences and include licensed victuallers throughaut; wincsellers from 1900; spirit merchants and registered clubs fromm 1943; sporting clubs 
and packets (rom 1934-35; ex-servicemen’s clubs from 1455-56; restaurants from 1961-62; bistras, cabarets, function rooms and iheatres 
from 1970-71, caterers’ Hoences ftom 1976-77, airport Heenees From 1977-78, vigneron-vintners and tourist park Hicences from 1980-81; 
cultural centres trom 1982-83 and historic inn licences from 1983-84. (6) From 1983-84 inchiding non-government special schools. 
fe) Exeluding enrolments at preschouls; including students al business colleges until 1931-32, net enrolment during the year until 1938 
(1938-39); thereafter mumbcr on coil at end of schov£ year until 1950, at August from 1951 and at July from 1980; full-time students only 
from 1983-84. (0) University students only until 1988-89; reclassification of Colleges of Advanced Education to higher education. From 
199] amalgamated with universities. (@) At 30 June following the year shown, 
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POPULATION CENSUS COUNTS (a) 


At 3¢ June 


Aprit ek cc $A 

Particulars P86l Ifa! E933 Gd? 1as4 i967 

Persans 30,059 503,266 947,534 1,106,415 1,318,259 1,518,828 

Males 18,121 280,002 497,217 567,471 676,252 FT4,579 

Females 11,938 223,174 450,317 538,944 642,007 744,249 

Sex rutic (b) 15L8 125.5 1th.4 105.3 105.3 14.1 
Age distribution (years) (c) 

0-9 8,677 126,163 E78,568 214,301 286,456 324,056 
10-19 4,230 106,136 183,461} 171,038 2OLKIE 274,129 
20-29 7,295 90,499 163,358 176,983 190,278 191,874 
30-39 5,215 76,199 140,485 167,648 192,618 214,271 
40-49 3040) 50,613 120,760 137,727 166,570 189,037 
50-59 1,235 29,667 78.05 1 116,014 126,197 146,276 
60-69 295 17,560 52,336 75,493 96,441 164,051 
TH) and over 72 6,429 a0,516 47,211 59,693 80,234 

Religion 
Christian 
Anglican (d) 13,419 185,023 S31,972 388,621 454,005 486,315 
Baptist an 12,252 14,99] 16,399 20,113 22.254 
Catholic (e} 7.676 $20,463 209,315 284,988 316,962 372,350 
Church of Christ — — 4,020 5,717 6,751 F627 
Congregational 700 9,763 8,669 8546 9.086 9,166 
Methodist 1,435 46,556 87,909 124,322 $46,456 165,556 
Presbyterian 3,700 57,015 106,813 121,604 151,586 173.31f 
Protestant {undefined} 2,319 2,994 10,179 9,543 1,175 10,149 
Salvation Anny — 5,540 4.497 5,734 7,124 8,318 
Uniting Church (1) 7 a ‘i “ s 
Other _ 31,389 32,307 39.853 61,337 78,112 
Tested 29,240 471,775 StL672 O75,327 f 183,685 1,333,163 
Non-Christian 454 19,861 2,201 1,915 2,409 2,694 
Indefinite 43 2,967 ‘1,896 2,959 2,397 3,084 
No religion — 7718 1,932 4,104 R777 4.546 
Not stated 313 045 129,833 122,110 125,99} 175,341 
Marital status. 
Never mamed 
Under 15 years of age 10,792 184,486 271,433 297,800 394,021 4TS 858 
15 years and over 8.716 155,789 271,479 253,105 255,767 282,206 
Total 19508 340,275 542,932 550,895 40, 788 758,004 
Married 9891 145,081 356,445 473,404 577,780 656,088 
Separated not divarced — seat — 17,551 17,902 21,406 
Divorced _ 145 1,601 $,613 T.A77 9,555 
Widowed Aid? 17,188 42,104 55,515 63,497 73,685 
Not stated 13 377 4472 3,437 1.615 — 
Birthplace 
Australia 9,785 328,573 787,718 992,178 $,160,595 1,341,069 
New Zealand 31 1571 4,053 3,905 4,612 5,770 
United Kingdom and Ireland 16,700 126,159 12.482 82,463 92,951 93,329 
Netherlands — fi2 SIF 331 4,232 9,556 
Germany 2,124 13,163 6,983 3,839 6,785 8,470 
Italy — B45 $355 &,541 16,795 20 01K} 
Other Europe 56 8.044 16,748 8,826 21,962 26,895 
Asia 657 13.499 4,883 2,925 4,963 7,412 
Other 706 11,350 4,035 3,387 4,364 6,327 


Not stated (gz) — = — aa _ —, 


(a) Excluding full-blnod Aboriginal people. (b) Number of males per (00 temales, (ce) Recorded ages adjusted by disiribution of 
unspecified ages. {d} Previously referred tn as Church of England. (e} Including Catholic and Roman Catholic. (f) The Uniting Church 
was formed in 1977 from members of the Congregational, Methodis! and Presbyterian Churches. {¢} Included with Australian born. 


r 
7 
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POPULATION CENSUS COUNTS 


At 30 June Até August 

Particulars 7966 197] 7976 (aj foal 1986 i959! 

Persons 1,632,688 1,827,065 2,037,194 2,295,123 2,587,315 2,977,816 

Males 853,541 921,665 1,024,609 1,153,404 1,295,630 1.482.406 

Females &29,147 905.400 1,012,584 1.141.719 1,291,685 1.495,404 

Sex ratio (b) 12.9 101.8 107.2 100.0 100.3 99,1 
Awe distribution (years) (c) 

9 349,385 358,004 380), 173 382,362 399,060 448,359 
10-19 318,567 343,266 375,481 403,434 442,150 464,930 
229 226,676 277 540) 329,776 381,704 424,195 $63 626 
30-39 99.008 207.719 255.090) 333,445 308,503 454 408 
40-49 202,863 213,142 242,290 233,911 296,203 400365 
50-59 171,507 185,368 202,804 225,689 231,268 267,044 
60-69 119,987 136,003 161,638 188,178 214,867 248,098 
70 and over 94,495 10§ 423 119,853 147110 181,069 225,180 

Relig 
Christian 
Anglican (d) 529,257 §44.432 561,873 60537 640,867 75t 304 
Baptist 26,870 28,329 29,919 34,323 39,099 56,425 
Catholic (2) 427 859 467,203 404,344 554,912 628,906 756.298 
Church of Christ (f) OAK? EU, 196 yU,542 12,842 15,0167 13,599 
Congregational 9.949 9.627 8.045 3,616 2,578 1,191 
Methodist 180,460 182,887 179,344 86,750 {z) (g) 
Presbyterian (h} 190,343 192,U79 179,074 132,525 120,239 161,050 
Protestant (undefined) (i) 10,957 23,100 MWh AG 24,343 24.955 5,827 
Salvation Army 9,044 10,608 11,164 12,952 14,907 14.838 
Uniting Charch (j} " ” 7 146.898 255,287 309.617 
Other 93,305 113,260) 131,789 163,249 210,419 224.028 
Total 1,486,806 TS4i,8i2 1,625,757 I 773,057 3,952,624 2,204,177 
hon-Christian 3.325 4,066 6,142 9,089 17.544 30,559 
Indefinitesinadequately desenibed 4.895 3,945 7.238 34,299 10,888 31,224 
No religion 1), 18 110,629 (54,548 229.629 303,000 344,189 
Not stated 176,561 126,614 3.508 27H, 240 303,965 297,.66E 
Marital status 
Never married 
Under 15 years of age $13,322 340,080 371,963 587,357 620,574 674,173 
15 years and over 320,470 327,469 367,018 453,506 551,708 666,513 
Total 533,792 867,549 938,981 1,040,863 1,172,277 1,340,686 
Mamie 727999 820,826 926,398 1,029,825 1,140,431 1,297,270 
Separated out divorced 23,879 27,008 38.51 45,950 55,290) 69,695 
Divorced 1L8S9 16,231 3U,022 60,245 Oh She 126,116 
Widowed 85,159 95,456 (93,291 1t8,248 127,751 144,043 
Mot stated — — — — — — 
Birthplace 
Australia 1,480,832 1,595,572 LT7A,115 1,932,810 2,162,995 2,402,689 
New Zealand 7,608 13,333 17,753 48,073 61.246 92,068 
United Kingdom and Ireland 106,112 120,595 135,455 147,083 158,949 185,545 
Netherlands 0,868 9,935 11),683 12,914 14,272 16,613 
Germany 9.026 94% 10,896 12,767 15,780 18.683 
Italy 20,272 19,280 18.875 17,956 17,418 17,844 
Other Europe 29,0127 31,847 34.473 38,2401 43,472 52,919 
Asia 9,330 12,052 15,818 24,196 37,917 64,820 
Other 10,613 14,955 22,146 28,943 39,655 59,227 
Not stated (k) — — — 32,14] 35,611 67,402 


fa) This Census was processed on 4 sample basis and minor discrepancies may occur between sumy of the component items and totals. 
ib) Number of males per HO females. (c} Recorded ages adjusted by distribution of unspecified ages. (0) Previously referred Lo as 
Church of England, (¢} Including Catholic and Roman Catholic. (1) Until 1986 including Chorch of Christ (Non-Denominational). 
(g) Included with Uniting Church. (hk) Until 1986 including Preshyterian Reformed. (i) Variation herween 1986 und 1991 caused by 
change in coding classifications. (j) The Uniting Church was formed in 1977 from members of the Congregational. Methodist and 
Preshyterian Chorehes. (k} Prior 10 !981 included with Australian bom. 
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Estimated resident poputation 
at 30 fune 


Locel gavernacnt rrr 
ared TO87 199] 1902 pr 
Albert Shire tO3_248 145.] 84 153,652 
Adlora Shire 3,12 2.269 2,204 
Aramac Shire 10358 949 O49 
Atherton Shire 8,00t] 9318 44] 

Aunikun Shire 841 BUH) FOR 
Balonne Shire 5,164 5,346 5405 

Banana Shire 16.841 14,997 15,121 

Barcaldine Shire 1,813 1785 1.751 

Bareoo Shire S01 S01 498 
Bauhinia Shire 2437 2,367 2,362, 
Beaudesert Shire 27,941 36,306 38,610 
Belyando Shire 11.639 11,297 ELAS 
Bendemere Shire i. fet 1,125 1.122 
Biggenden Shite 1,622 1,643 1,652 
Blackall Shire 2,177 2,146 2,133 
Boonab Shire 6,246 6,654 6,728 
Booringa Shire 2,273 2451 2,149 
Boulta Shire 554 557 S40) 
Bowen Shire 13,836 13,492 135,468 
Brisbane City 734.003 763,038 767,324 
Broadsound Shire §,608 $571 8,556 
Bulloo Shire 592 599 595 
Bundaberg City 32,813 33,642 33,977 
Bungil Shite 2.094 2,085 24 
Burdekin Shire 18,583 18,477 18,463 
Burke Shite 1,367 1,385 E,387 
Caboolture Shire 52,112 70,724 76,218 
Cairns City 39,560) 41.257 41,763 
Calliope Shire 9.099 L133 11,434 

Caloundra City (a) 38,055 53,137 $5,143 
Cambooya Shire 2,649 2,999 3,143 
Cardwell Shire 7948 R342 $420 
Carpenlaria Shire 3,184 3.376 3,398 
Charters Towers City 8,521 0.231 9,383 
Chinchilla Shire 5,899 5,913 5,967 
Chilton Shire 2,930 2.436 2,434 
Cloncurry Shire 3,133 3,168 3.159 
Cook Shire (b} 7,040 7,489 T78 
Crow's Nest Shire 5,783 6,806 7,b27 
Crovdon Shire 250 236 235 
Dalby Town 9,905 9980 9,992 
Dalrymple Shire 3,852 3,431 3,462 
Diamantina Shire 262 246 247 
Douglas Shire 6,531 F783 8.033 
Duaringa Shire 10,879 10,553 10,513 
Eacham Shire 5,266) 5,77F 5,899 
Eidsvold Shire ee ‘1082 1,f141 

Emerald Shire 9,431 9842 WALL 
Esk Shire 9,639 11,248 17,484 
Etheridge Shire 1,070 1,037 1.034 


POPULATION STATISTICS FOR 


Local government 
eLreie 


Fitzroy Shire 
Flinders Shire 
Gatton Shire 
Cayndah Shire 
Gladstone Cily 


tilengatlan Shire 
Gold Coast City 
Gooburrum Shite 
Cruondiwindi Town 
Gympie City 


Herberton Shire 
Rervey Buy City 
Hiachinbrook Shire 
lfracombe Shire 
Inglewood Shire 


ipswich Cily 
isis Shire 
isisford Shire 
Jericha Shire 
Johastone Shire 


Jondaryan Shire 
Kileoy Shire 
Kilkivan Shite 
Kingatay Shire 
Kolan Shite 


Laidley Shire 
Livingstone Shire 
Lagan City 
Longreach Shite 
Mackay City 


Marecha Shire 
Maroochy Shire 
Maryborough City 
McKinkiy Shire 
Milltnerran Shire 


Miram Shire 
Miriam Vale Siire 
Monte Shire 
Moreton Shire 
Muminglon Shire 


Mout Isa City 
Mount Morgan Shire 
Mulsrave Shire 
Mundubbera Shire 
Murpon Shire 


Murilla Shire 
Murweh Shire 
Nanango Shire 
Neba Shire 
Noosa Shire 


Estimated resident population 


at 30 Fane 
POR? foo7 1992 p 
6,857 §,281 8,554 
2,869 2,665 2.651 
12,964 14,170 14,584 
2.927 2,928 2,940 
23,639 24,983 25,289 
4.879 4,117 4,157 
£22445 137,262 139.615 
6,065 7,188 7,402 
4.15] 4,403 4,489 
11,392 11,536 1i.éi1 
4,504 4,713 4,754 
POG 27 a7 29,511 
13,601 13,404 13,341 
332 357 354 
3,050 3,036 3,008 
74,418 75,424 76,007 
4,108 4,730 4,859 
371 336 333 
1,116 Laid LLi2 
£7,409 18,196 18,384 
#009 W753 ELAS 
2,744 3,032 3,070 
2,804 2,944 3,000 
10,330 1.863 11,014 
2,749 3,098 3,242 
7,455 8.734 9,503 
15,736 18,142 19,001 
125,740 144,762 149,510 
3,990 4,080 4.099 
22,740 22,832 23,249 
15.867 17,032 VAF2 
4, 140 84,764 86,524 
33,040 23,404 23,691 
1,328 1,219 1,214 
3,214 3,192 3,191 
4W6 4,770 4810 
2.027 2861 2,969 
3,224 3,138 3.215 
40,547 47,868 49.916 
&59 729 727 
24.275 24,474 24.310 
3.285 3,278 3,265 
47.100 S130 53,602 
2,322 2337 2,333 
4,717 4,663 4.67 
3,138 3.026 2,994 
5,576 5,855 5,850} 
5,662 7,052 7,447 
2,295 2832 2,499 
19,622 26,399 27,724 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 


Local government 
aren 


Paroo Shire 

Peak Downs Shire 
Perry Shire 

Pine Rivers Shire 
Pioneer Shire 


Piiisworth Shire 
Quilpie Shire 
Redclifte City 
Redland Shire 
Richmond Shire 


Rockhampton City 
Roma Tawa 
Rosalie Shire 
Rosenthal Shire. 
Sarina Shire 


Stanthorpe Shire 
Tambo Shire 
Tara Shire 
Taroom Shire 
Thuringowa City 


(a) Prior le 1988-89, Landsborough Shire, 


Estimated resident poputation 


ar 30 Stine 


i987 


2.708 
3,103 
MEI 
78,382 
36,882 


4,194 
1,357 
46,118 
64,083 
1,207 


58,285 
fi, 768 
7,021 
‘1976 
7754 


9,743 
697 
3,808 
3,287 
33,062 


1997 


2,067 
3,722 
386 
90,453 
40,725 


A378 
1,397 
48,631 
S2.818 
1204 


60,067 
6,752 
7,589 
2,292 


4.145 


10,166 
641 
3,700 
3,216 
38.412 


PAwated islands, off-shore ateas and migratory. 


1892 p 


2,875 
3.726 
3u4 
94.08F 
41,988, 


4,447 
1,396 
48.819 
87,153 
1,194 


60,691 
6,813 
Tana 
2,419 
929 


10,322 
64 
3,795 
3.198 
4héd4 


(b} including Weipa Town. 
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Local Sovenntnent 
ared 


Tiara Shire 
Toowoomba City 
Torres Shire 
Towasville Cily 
Waggambu Shire 


Wambo Shire 
Warroo Shire 
Warwick City 
Whirsunday Shire (¢) 
Widgee Shire 


Winlan Shire 
Waondai Shire 
Woocog Shire 
Woongurra Shire 


Queensland (di) 


Estimated resident paputation 
at 30) June 


1987 199] 7992 p 
2,732 3,327 3,486 
80,080 84,614 86,583 
7,049 8,103 8.302 
82.777 86,134 61549 
2744 2,833 2.838 
5,515 5,359 5,299 
1,236 1,205 1,195 
10.304 10,969 £1,120 
9.921 11,429 157 
14,265 16,793 17,584 
1,744 1,758 1,759 
3,936 4.059 4.105 
2.912 3.463 3,588 
12.349 16,579 17,518 
2,675,107 2,960,951 3,030,456 


(c) Prior to 1988-89, Proserpine Shire. (ed) Including unincor- 


Popetation at 3f Decenber Year ended 3? December 
Mean 

for year Total Annual 

At ended 31 Sex Natural Net increase inerease 

Year BO fue December Persons Males Pomudles ratio (>) Mucredse stgration fc) rate (da) 
i860 nd, 25,788 28.056 16,817 1,234 149.6 58 ATR 4,536 Fe 
1865 fa. A250 $6,921 53,292 33.629 1a8.5 1,799 11,544 13,343 25.4 
1870 Aa. 112,217 145,272 69,221 46,051 t0.3 3,260 2,851 6,111 3.8 
1875 TL. 161,724 169,105 102,16] 66,944 152.6 2.ANI2 12,160 14,762 &.0 
18a0 na. 208.130) 211,040 124,013 B72? 142.5 5,179 64] 5,820 4.5 
1885 fa. 309,134 316,681 186,866 129,815 143.9 5.437 9,657 13,f94 as 
1890 ma. 386,803 392,116 923,252 168,864 1322 97At B58 10,627 4.4 
ra95 Ta. 436,528 443,064 248,865 194,199 128.1 9,722. 3.351 13,4"73 ae 
1900 na. 490.081 493,847 274,684 219,163 125.3 9.034 -1,522 7532 ie 
T9Q5 529,454 528,928 531 482 298? 23,075 121.8 8,123 —t,576 6,547 1.5 
1918 594,734 591,591 599.016 325,513 273,503 113.0 1.425 10746 21.171 24 
1918 696,222 692.699 685,067 366,047 319.820 lid? 12.04 96 28 RET 
1920 748,600 FAS OST 73U.624 396,535 354,009 112.6 12,309 2,177 14.484 1.8 
1925 840,021 $36,844 B44. 842 444, 3M) 400,512 119.9 12,738 10,020 22.758 24 
1930 942.142 916,319 916,736 481,559 435.177 TLL? 11,484 3,144 14,600 1.6 
1934 968,401 966,654 971 297 508,348 462,949 HIG. 4.837 2,616 11.453 1.2 
1940 1,027,961 1,026,341 1,032,452 336,712 494,740 18.5 11,205 148 11,357 12 
1945 LOT? 124 1.078,610 1,084,864 556,829 528,135 1045.45 17,254 ids 16.609 1i 
1950 1,196,185 1,191,081 1,205,418 420,329 585, (189 106.0 18,629 16.478 35.9 2.1 
19545 1,356,017 1.344.445 1,358,858 696,544 662,314 105.2 21.045 12,332 3300? 25 
‘196i 1,495,927 1,491,114 1,802,286 766,448 735,838 104.2 22,843 2,282 25,125 1.7 
1965 1,644,534 1,644,028 1,659,423 841,926 817,497 103.0 19,433 13,405 32.898 2.0 
1966 1,674,324 1674, 151 1,687,062 854,986 832,076 102.8 18,003 9,636 27,639 LF 
1967 1,699,982 1,701,047 1,715,806 868.549 847,254 102.5 19,956 STR 28.741 ae 
1968 1,728,906 1,730,614 1,747,724 883,587 Bb4 137 102.3 19,412 12,809 31,921 19 
1969 1,763 187 1,764,206 1,779,690 898 8357 880,833 102.6 2G, 790 11,176 31.966 Eb 
1970) 1.792.743 1,795,394 1.812, 784 9)4.631 898.153 101.8 20,475 12.619 33,094 1G 
1971 1,85] .485 1,844,366 1,874,930 944.899 930,03} 101.6 23,031 34,844 62,146 3.4 
1972 1,898,478 1,898,942 1,924,658 970,145 994.413 161.6 22,653 19,729 49,728 27 
1973 1,951,951 1,952,285 1,981,634 GOR 847 982, 787 191.6 21,335 27,829 50,976 3.0 
1974 2,008,340 2,007 472 2,032,973 124,704 200K, 264 1OL6 19,724 23,565 51,339 2.6 
1975 205 1,362 2.051.820 2,072,325 F.043.639 tL IPR ABA LOLS 19,082 11,27 34,352 1g 
1976 2,002,375 2,091 743 2,1 HI,43) BO6L,986 — 1.048,445 101.5 18,004 13,738 38,106 1.8 
1977 2,129,839 2.130182 2,151,026 FOR1423 1,064,603 101.1 18.527 17,451 AtLSY5 1.9 
1978 2172047 2, 172.269 2,194,586 1,101,246 1,491,340 105-0 17,963 17,770 401,560 19 
1970 2,214,771 2,215,258 2,239,699 1,124,997 1,114,702 UNG 18,857 23,838 48,113 ee 
1980) 2,265,935 2,267,615 2,30 Faiz 1.456,231 9 1,145,471 100.9 18,608 37,032 62,003 2.8 
198] 2,445 2018 2,345,236 2,387,943 1,200,504 1,187,439 101.1 21,698 59,376 86,241 37 
4982 2,424,586 2,424,221 2,456,475 1,235,548 = 1,220,927 101.2 22,589 41,665 68,532 24 
7983 2,482,282 2,481 388 2,503,285 1,289.14 | 1,244,145 101.2 25,029 17,807 46,810 1.9 
1984 2,523,859 2,524,646 2,547,078 1,281,035 = 1,266,043 W12 123,051 16,360 43,793 1? 
1985 2,571,218 2.871491 2,597 100 1,306,321 1,290,779 W120 7 2b, 798 23.976 40,022 2.0 
F9kAy 2,624,595 2,623,483 2,048,778 1,337,718 1,317,060 101.1 22,510 29,526 31.678 2.0 
LST tr = -2.675,107 2,673,470 2,703,516 1,357,083 1,346,433 HOLS 20,304 38,220) 54,738 21 
1988 =. 2,730,907 R74E, 810 2, 780,869 1,394,568 = 1,386,301 HIG.6 21,758 59,225 77,353 2.9 
19897 (2,827,637 2,826,309 2,864,007 1,435,984 —-1,428.023 100.6 2)..626 64,538 83,138 30 
T99r = 2.899.283 2,898,510 3,928,713 4680121 1,460,692 100.5 25,547 47, B19 64,716 23 
1991r 3,960,951 2,962 237 2,994,046 E500,171 1,493,875 10.4 24.985 42,125 65,333 2c 
1992 3,030,456 3,032,297 3,068,098 1,537,153 1,530,037 100.4 (e} 25,756 48,288 74,044 2.5 


(a) Excluding ful-biood Aboriginal people prior to 1961 except for ‘natural increase’ which excludes Aboriginal people prior to 1462. 
Estimated population changed tn 1971 from a census count basis to a usual residence basis. (bh) Number of males per 100 females. 
(c) After 1970, discrepancies between the sum of natural increase and nei migration and total population increase are due to inter<ensal 
adjustments. (d) The race of ingrease duting he previous |2 months; for the years prior 10 1951, the average (compound) rate of increase 
during [he previous 5 years. fe) Calculated at a more preliminary stave of processing in order to compile the population estimates af the 
end of the period. Figures may therefore vary from the cifference between registered births ancl deaths shown separately in the publication. 


' 
; 


it dol 
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Deaths under 


i year of age 
Number Rate per (000 mean population 

i Rate per 

Diverces 2,000 hive 

Year Births (b} eats 1b) Murriages absolute (ci Births (b) Deaths (hb) Marriages Divorces Number births 
LSet) 1,236 478 278 nha. 47.93 18.54 10.78 A, 141 114.08 
IR6S 3,532 1,733. 1,074 11.d. 44,01 21.60 13.38 fa. S80) 164.21 
1870 4.905 1,645 879 na, 43.71 14.06 7.83 ma. $26 107.24 
1875 6,706 4,104 LAST na. 41.47 25.38 9149 flit. 1,025 152.85 
Lego 8,196 3,017 1.84? 2 39,38 14.50 TAR onl 865 105.54 
1885 1E,a72 6,235 2 842 1 37.76 20.47 19 — 1,733 148.47 
1890 15,407 $638 3,195 & 39.83 E458 8.26 0.02 1548 10.47 
1895 14,874 §,152 2,82] 4 34.07 1.80 6.46 0.01 1,356 S117 
190K) $4,801 3,747 3,371 12 30.20 14.73 6.88 0.02 1486 98.37 
105 13,626 5,503 3,173 4 24.76 10.40 6.001 0.01 12a F552 
1910) 16,169 5,744 4.768 2u 27.33 Ot 8.06 03 LOL? 62.90 
1915 20,163 7559 6,133 28 29,11 10.91 8.86 G04 3,297 64.53 
19270 20,256 7 O47 6,667 45 27,15 10.45 4.04 0.06 1,28) 63.24 
1925 20,283 7,545 6.471 85 24,24 902 TT3 0.10 O17 45,21 
1930 18,939 755 6,199 114 20.80 B19 6.81 0.13 737 39.97 
1935 17,688 8.851 §,280 149 18.30 9.16 8.57 15 659 37.26 
1940 20,412 9,203 10,287 240 19.88 8.97 10.02 0.23 721 35.32 
1945 26,713 9,459 9.905 Boe 24.81 B74 9.20 1.53 795 2o.76 
1940 29,028 141,399 10,304 a 24,37 8.73 8.63 0.46 719 24.77 
1955 32,352 11,307 10,098 RO 24.06 B41 7} 0.60 656 20.28 
1960 35,213 12,370 1,227 £96 23.62 8.30 6.56 U4? cls) 21.00 
1961 36,637 «(12,756 10,392 7794.16 B41 6.85 0.51 733 20.01 
1962 35,776 13,286 10,665 930 23.06 8.56 6.88 “0.59 763—~*«S22 
1963 36,012 13.348 11,443 G10 2382 8.46 7.25 0.58 733 20.35 
964 35,049 14,588 Li766 DRT 21.76 9.06 7.30 (Lol 679 19.37 
1965 33.615 14,182 13,007 1053 2045 $.63 743] 0.64 509 17.82 
1966 42,903 14,900 13,339 1,031 19.65 8.00 797 a2 587 17.84 
1967 44,692 14,736 13,634 1rd 20.39 8.66 6.02 (63 678 19.44 
1968 34,190 16,078 14,860 1,135 20,33 9.29 8.59 0.66 716 23S 
1969 36,576 15,786 145,664 1,236 20.73 8.95 8.88 0.70 691 18.89 
197 47,530 17.055 16,082 1,507 20.4) 9.50 8.96 O84 672 17.91 
1971 a9.OTn 16,339 16,538 E4ti4 21.67 3.86 $47 0.76 766 19.16 
1972 39,251 16,598 16,066 1,731 20.67 8.74 &.46 0.91 697 17.76 
1973 35,067 16,732 16,490 1,644 19.36) B57 8.45 0.8? 666 17.50 
F974 37,842 18,125 16,086 1,833 18,86 9.03 B01 0.91 606 16.01 
1975 36,403 16,42] 15,230 2,684 17.74 8.00 FAQ 131 547 13.03 
i976 35,243 17,239 16.703 9,611 16.55 4.24 7.99 4.59 $35 15.18 
1977 34,935 14,408 15,737 7293 1640 7.70 7,39 3.42 478 13.68 
1978 34,530 16,567 15,431 6,106 J590 TGS 7.10 2.81 439 1271 
979 35,220 16,363 16,082 5,511 15.59) 7.39 7.26 2.62 377 HLTO 
1980 35,00) 16,396 EFS? 6,219 15.44 723 TOT 2.794 383 10.94 
198] 38,935 17.037 18.305 6,470 14.60 7.26 7.81 276 406 W043 
1982 40,599 18,010 18.928 6770 16.75 7.43 7.81 2.79 425 i0.47 
1983 42,083 7056 18.645 7,474 16.96 4.37 Fol 3.01 417 2.91 
1984 A446 17,405 19,039 8,056 16,02 6.89 7.84 3.19 aft 9.00 
1085 40 437 18,429 V7810 6,816 15.74 724 6.93 2.65 41t 10,16 
1986 40,371 17,861 18,030 7042 15.39 6.81 fb? 2.68 351 8.69 
LO87 39,365 18,841 18,265 6,918 Tid 7] 7.05 6.83 2.59 366 9.30 
1988 40,561 18,803 18,450 7,690 146.79 6.56 6.88 2.80 339 8.36 
1989 42,071 20,445 19,088 7,123 r i4.g9 7.23 6.75 2.52 357 &.49 
199) 44,868 19,321 19,671 8.509 1 13.48 16.67 TH.79 12.94 345 7.69 
1994 44,160) 19,175 19.8d4 8.934 t 1491 thd? T1670 r 3.02 335 7S9 
1992 46,240 20,496 20,316 8,984 15,25 6.76 6.70 2.96 365 7.89 


fa) Excluding full-bicod Aboriginal people prior to [9A2. (b) Prior to 1978 births and deaths were on a State of registration basis; from 
1978 a State of usual residence basis. (c} Including nullities for 1914 ta 1934 and 194i ta 1943, 
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LABOUR FORCE AND WAGES STATISTICS 


Civilian labour force at August fa) 


Award 
Civilian poptl- rute of pay 
Emptovedt Unemployed totallabour = ation aged 15) Unemployment — Participation imac (5) 
Year persans persons force years and over rate retit: adult males 
‘G00 "HN? "HEN? “xD % cg 
1910 La 
1915 2.0) 
1920 a2 
$925 3.6 
1930) 3.3 
1935 3.1 
1944) 36 
1945 2 
1950) 61 
195] 74 
1952 6.9 
1953 9.3 
1954 oA 
1955 99 
E9SG H1.4 
\957 1.8 
1988 Tha 
1959 It.? 
1960 12.3 
196) 12.7 
1462 2.8 
1963 13.1 
1964 13.3 
1965 14.6 
1966 6664 G0 Hfb2 1,168.1 1.5 584) 15.3 
1967 679.0 13.2 692.2 1,192.9 1.9 58.0 5.8 
#968 684.0 14.8 703.8 [222.7 | 57.6 16.35 
1469 712.) 13.5 TT 1,236.1 2.1 57.9 V7.7 
197() 7317 15.6 747.2 1,253.4 21 58.2 18.8 
1973 FAZS 15.3 758.1 1,301.2 2.0 38.3 21.2 
1972 765.2 18.2 783.4 1,304.5 eS 58.4 23.3 
EQ? 705.9 14.0 S109 1387.3 14 58.5 26.9 
1974 821.3 28 &43.5 £,435.7 2.6 38.7 34.5 
Lyrs B40 42.5 82.3 1474.8 4.8 34,8 41.3 
1976 473 43.4 895.4 1512.2 3.4 39.2 47.6 
1977 _ 8708 984 1,549.3 62 | 60.2 52.6 
1978 881.5 63.01 44.65 1,580.1 67 59.8 56.1 
1ovo 906.4 33,3 OL? 1,624.8 5.7 59.2 60.5 
TOR 942.2 60.1 TanN2.2 16734 6.0 54.9 64.9 
1981 978.9 59.8 1038.7 L.732.5 3.8 60.0 739 
1982 88.1 68.8 1,056.8 1780.7 6.5 59.1 85.6 
1983 980.3 112 1,090),5 1,839.0 10.1 39.3 89,5 
19Rd T0081 108.9 1,116.9 1,882.5 97 59.3 979 
1985 1,058.7 104.300 1163.1 £,929.9 a 6.3 100.0 
1986 1d1bt 114.4 1,226.fF 1,985.8 o4 617 106.2 
LOST 1,129.7 115.3 1.244.9 2,039.8 3 61.0 109.8 
1988 1.199.3 94.6 1,293.9 2,106.3 73 ol.4 115.0 
19847 1277.3 84.7 1,367.2 2173.3 6.4 62.9 $22.8 
19%) + 1314.4 115.8 1,430.2 2.2318 a1 641 130.4 
199.6 1,200.7 134.6 1434.3 2,285.0 o4 62.8 134.5 
1992 6 1,336.2 {42.5 1,478.6 2,343.5 9.6 63.0 138.4 
1903 1,353.7 159.5 1,513.2 2.414.2 10,5 62.7 139.8 


(a) Change of definition in 1978 and 1986. (b) Base: June 1985 = 110.0, 


Pensioners at 
30 June (ay 


Year Age Tavatia 
1860 

1865 

1870 

1R75 

1880 

‘1885 

1890) 

1898 

1900 

1905 2 ws 
1910 9,894 492 
1915 12,049 2.954 
1920 13,019 4.964 
1925-26 16.250 6.800 
193-31 22,976 9,707 
1935-36 25,493 11,377 
1940-41 35,168 8.044 
1945-46 34,808 9.807 
1950-54 ARTS 10,740 
1955-36 66,199 12,1765 
1960-61 $9,144 13,084 
1961-62 93.657 14.630 
1942-63 96,148 13.876 
1943 ft 98.408 16,893 
1964-65 10,054 17,402 
1965-66 101,608 i7.81K 
1966-67 103.981 18,408 
1967-68 108.070 19,621 
1968-69 110,989 21,370 
1969-70 122,547 23,984 
EOF-F I 128,817 21,772 
1971-72 ESD (WM} 22,825 
1972.73 145,036 24,945 
1973-74 158,628 25,827 
1974-75 166,454 27,464 
1975-76 175,603 29,856 
1976-77 183,992 32,592 
1977-78 193 268 32,453 
1978-79 198,017 34,704 
1979-80) 202,487 3H.818 
1980-81 207,089 35,555 
1981-82 210,317 33,492 
1982-83 213,844 32,390 
1983-84 211,205 34,896 
1984-85 207,583 36,977 
1985-86 207,324 39,144 
1986-87 208,356 41,689 
1987-88 210,818 44.343 
1988-89 205,605 46,463 
19RO-01) 208,654 49,785 
1990-97 215,729 33.000 
1991-92 239.066  (¢} 62,089 
1992-93 251,557 68.459 


ta} Since 1934-40, invalid pensioners have becn transferred to the age pension on teaching the qualifying uge. 


Mumber 


7 


12 


122 
119 
118 
ily 
131 
140 
139 


140 
140 
141 
144 
143 


144 
145 
146 
139 
140 


t37 
136 
‘140 
144 
142 


144 
143 
142 
135 
155 


158 
163 
163 
163 
161 


160 
160 
161 
164 
164 


Tid. 
fas 
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WELFARE AND HEALTH STATISTICS 


Public hospitals and nursing homes (bj 


Saft {ce} 


1 3,592 
13,075 


14,263 
14,555 
15,118 
13,645 
13,849 


14.196 
14.927 
16,055 
17,241 
17,809 


18,541 
19,447 
20,575 
21,082 
21,606 


23,743 
25,128 
23,346 
26,399 
26,074 


26,374 
26,628 
27,698 
28,230 
28,245 


Na, 
qa, 


Pyychtatric unit 
patients (Bb) 


fnpationty Expend- 

Beds ireated frre (dt) 
Saat 

tha. 421 7 
na. 1,611 a0 
Bina 2,074 34 
574 4 080 Su 
O17 4,537 74 
1,411 10,417 170 
Loy 13,763 ZU 
Ios 14,675 10} 
2,182 18.766 239 
2.392 24,123 227 
2872 26,069 307 
4.138 37,426 S17 
3,61 48,503 R74 
4,755 63,285 4,287 
5.6%) F2485 1,438 
4.434 5,571 1,848 
TOD? 124,356 2,934 
8.293 «147,387 3,982 
9244 168.412 9,989 
10,708 200.369 19.685 
12.376 221,804 29,691 
12,458 333,351 31.516 
12.445 234,939 32.816 
12,668 244019 35,357 
12.949 251,222 37,937 
13,273 254,865 40,298 
13,420 259,588 43,383 
13,4628 267,031 46,909 
__ 13,481 272,934 30,783 
“12,331 273.377 53.336 
12,308 277,130 63,851 
12,353 287 363 FAG? 
12,480 SUU.070 88,148 
12.5tt 303 322 109,033 
12,983 314,148 158,020 
12,820 323,150) 20.046 
12,707 328,587 249,427 
13,050 332,405 274,538 
13,307 349, 10¢ 322,879 
13,634 366,531 361.029 
14,242 385.975 454,846 
14,613 406,218 563,572 
15.280 419,610 669.750 
18.219 470,554 749327 
14.920 420,661 797,551 
14,806 413,969 807,541 
14,8016 423,641 883,082 
4003 438,949 1,142,876 
14,825 457,407 = 4,085,759 
14,984 48.872 4,195,383 
14,674 511.394 1,397,074 
Tait. a. na. 
nha. al, na. 


Admix- At enud 
sieuax of vear 
68 Rg 
a4 188 
2Al 356 
254 353 
246 TBR 
3At) 1,099 
AW 1.393 
411 1.928 
a7 1,942 
417 2.267 
48d 2.451 
STL 2814 
525 3.126 
485 3,185 
602 3,401 
596 3,772 
685 3,876 
930 4,295 
1,238 4,735 
L357 4.311 
1616 4,272 
L750 4.199 
1,754 4,005 
t 7S 4,022 
L386 3.978 
1,680 3,910 
1,541 3,736 
1,924 3,828 
2.646 3,470 
2.924 3.364 
3,384 3,001 
3,579 2.778 
4,560 3,018 
3,46 3,056 
3,536 2,958 
3,963 2,891 
7,985 3,261 
7, O54 2,907 
5,191 2,664 
§, 394 2,433 
3.748 2,323 
8,736 2.282 
5,543 2.112 
4,591 941 
5,668 1,455 
6,252 1,447 
6,958 1.409 
6,277 EAI? 
6,258 1,334 
6411 1,380 
ia. Ta. 
na, Tei. 


(bh) From 1969-70, new series. 


fe} ‘Te 1959-60, average number employed during year; 1960-61 la 1968-99, number at end of your: from 1969-70, full-time equivaleut af end 
fe) From November 1991, Disability Support Pension, 


of year. (d) EBaxchiding foam expenditure. Including outpatient expenditure. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

Sugar Maize {a} fc} Wheat (a) 
Area cut for Cane Sugar Raw sugar Area Grain Area Grain 
Seasaut crushing (a) produced (a) mills {b} made harvested produced harvested produced 
hectares ‘000 ‘000 hectares 00 hectares is 
tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes 
1Sf)-61 & 3 i = 618 fa. 79 Thi. 
1865-66 na. na. Rt, fa. 2,527 Ta. 837 Ta. 
1870-71 885 1a. 34 3 6,49) Ta, 1,170 1 
1875-76 3.03 Tha. 66 6 15,666 na 1,642 3 
1880-81 5,507 Ta. &3 16 17,350 36 4,429 6 
1885-86 15,603 na. 166 3? 29,033 40 2,134 i 
1890-91 16,272 Ta. 110 HW 40,226 a0 4,166 6 
1895-96 22,570 Thi, 64 &? 40,663 61 §,24] 3 
1906-011 79,401 862 38 Od 51,789 62 32,093 32 
1905-06 38,887 $,439 51 155 46,021 ss 48,302 31 
Lt-11 38,300 L870 51 214 73,192 113 43,187 28 
1915-16 38,226 1,172 45 142 59,276 31 37,920 11 
1930-21 36,075 1,300 34 170 46.865 41 71,759 101 
1925-2 76,759 3,727 37 494 62,424 86 67,177 54 
1930-31 ROR58 4,586 35 425 69,677 116 110.202 139 
1935-36 92,477 4,288 33 620 63.685 89 96,975 73 
1940-41 106,533 §,264 33 TAL 83,086 13 130,342 E55 
1945-46 92.971 4,625 32 55 53,217 73 158,840 223 
1950-51 106,702 6,799 32 894 45,514 7 236,130 234 
1954-56 147,812 8,754 31 1,154 43.765 6y 235,419 406 
1960-61 132.432 8,824 31 1,341 53,573 98 280,284 299 
1965-66 197,234 13,763 31 1.913 61,950) 82 385,972 AT4 
1966-67 216,406 15,762 31 2,238 61,112 126 496,702 O72 
1967-68 214,819 15,970 3] 2.251) 59,785 121 $97,555 746 
1968-69 221,082 17.604 31 2.646 43,981 69 T23.814 1,143 
1969.70 204,762 14,936 3 2.1414 46,186 8s 608,668 405 
1970-71 231,511 16,466 31 2,378 51,725 104 333,897 120 
1971-72 224,407 18,430 a1 2,676 44546 oF 555,990 722 
1972-73 232,338 18.087 3 2,714 34,913 70 470,622 405 
1973-74 215,937 18,279 al 2,406 27,002 56 394,702 526 
1974-75 243,231 19,421 31 1728 28,675 72 488,50) 692 
‘1975-76 245,795 21,069 30 2751 28,720 78 576, 152_ 830 
E7G-77 276,554 22,269 40 3,163 32,8938 ae 582,005 7o4 
1977-78 280,449 22,331 30 3,209 28,733 80 606,791 569 
1978-74 237,680 20,435 30 2,749 34,122 lil 746,956 1,962 
1979-80 255,358 19,860 30 2,807 41,205 98 733,287 846 
1980-84 274,259 22,540 30 3,149 42,566 123 726,964 4R5 
1981-82 301,658 23,588 30 3,250 47, $48 Wi 941,113 1,482 
1982-83 302,563 23,1145 Uh 4,325 30,923 87 767,043 754 
1983-84 291,973 22,723 AO 3,012 55,081 175 1,015,879 1,922 
1984-85 297,765 23,910 30 3,349 81,151 207 921,007 1579 
1985-86 288,325 22.003 au 3,209 63222 16 972,727 1,691 
1986-87 286,967 23,466 29 3.209 38.348 118 794 582 833 
[987-88 291,169 23,200 28 3,246 36,930 124 646,140 718 
1988-89 298,205 25,586 28 3,483 36,482 132 768.230 1,550 
1989-90 SU7,341 25,552 27 3.618 34,218 115 894,535 1,420 
1990-91 3052 33,332 27 3,384 24,304 951,060,268 1973 
7991-92 314,048 19,225 26 2,931 33,676 14} 491,651 344 
1992-93 312.123 36,242 25 4,016 27,156 75 669,150 735 


(2) Including establishments with agricuitaral activity if they had. of were expected to have, an estimated value of agricultural operations of 
$1.500 or more from 1976-77, $2,500 or more from 1984-82, $20,000 or more from 1986-87 and $22,500 of more fram 1991-92. 
(b} Number of mills which actually operated during each scasem. Priur lo 1895-06 the figures inchide a number of fuice mills. (c) Figures 
up to 1967-68 are for the calendar year ended 6 months earlier than the year shown, and from 1968-69 for the calendar year ended 6 months 


Le eee ee eS Se ES —_—eGwe 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
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Pineapples (a) 


Cotton (a) fc) Bananas (a) 
Fay and 
green Area Raw cotfon Tatal Total 
forage fa} {d} harvested produced {e} area = Production area Production 
hectures hectares O00 ke hectares tonnes hectares tonnes 
fa 6 na. 
na 193 66 és ue ns 
na 5,438 740 137 fa. 73 D.a. 
ta. oT? 142 98 Ta. 35 nt. 
fa 231 37 166 l4 Of 8&1 
16,897 20 - 418 2,108 148 2,066 
16,451 6 2 1,579 27,941 292 4,454 
19,496 200 39 E585 18,873 343 6,384 
33,970 ae 25tS 29,49] 380 FA97 
44,929 ag 16 2,508 31,878 T47 3,586 
76,172 186 22 2,104 14,250 BIR 13,937 
117,953 29 2 3,305 15,393 1,501 15,413 
95,816 67 7 3,634 15,215 1,582 14,004 
427,197 16,213 2,598 3,976 32,818 1617 15,291 
109,067 9,167 2,540 7.206 34,965 2,243 16,951 
182,497 22,236 3,203 3,440) 2223 2,339 22,573 
265,020 16,698 1,872 3332 19,787 2,902 36,290) 
263,446 3,115 295 3,817 16,409 3,217 27,823 
254,239 1,195 182 2,780) 15,139 370? 42 434 
304.292 5,378 931 2RTY 15,001 4,984 68,396 
387,240 14,911 2,473 2,414 16,079 4,360 60,045 
522,582 5.445 1,642 2,188 14,076 5,161 TTS 
526,426 4,519 1,90) 2,235 20,549 5,085 95,559 
586,019 4,706 3,032 2,382 22,429 6,214 107,429 
611,559 5,304 4,553 2,340 25,223 6,286 100,385 
726,945 5,406 4,351 Bard 27,535 4,355 100,097 
575,899 5,213 3,169 2,462 32,564 6,352 116,695 
451,618 6,896 6,637 2,603 29,922 6,292 127,479 
541,582 8,008 4,809 Sau 542 6,218 125,838 
459,553 7,105 6,588 2,279 35,888 6,177 114,417 
389,048 7386 6,396 2,118 31,621 5,823 L1G, 118 
342,004 5,966 4,985 2,128 36,398 5,838 W2,06h 
289, 74CI 10,286 F718 2,065 30.615 5,445 111,248 
323,258 10,977 16,871 2,224 32,194 5.944 OR 230 
337,127 14,442 14,110 2 11 44,745 4,358 04,881 
383,011 20,550 15,786 2,647 44,746 6,755 123,040 
438,454 24,182 22,548 2817 33,761 6,543 123,220 
362,682 28,809 27,234 3,154 57,146 4,424 25,422 
421,871 26,805 28,002 3,183 61,362 5,56} 110,941 
366,438 32,903 38,580 3,264 67,714 5,959 E14, 734 
377,933 $1,895 51,932 3,553 72,856 6.246 '24,344 
488,688 41,230 $4,039 4,04 61,795 6,302 _ E173 
635,345 30,996 40,248 4,521 64,298 6,325 142,288 
648,147 80,918 72,099 4,265 79,183 6,266 146,463 
570,862 33,280 71,259 4,256 104,795 4,653 154,419 
$35,221 64,786 W207 4,503 106,750 6,458 141,584 
485,838 76,968 OT B13 4.797 96,547 5,922 125,939 
497,706 87,188 112,545 §,441 113,544 5,740 133,218 
44/1348 82,150 104,418 5,897 147,787 5,850) 142,336 


Teatal 
area wider 


crap (a) (fh 


‘G00 
hectares 
1 

6 

21 

31 

46 

86 

7 
115 
185 
212 
270 
295 
315 
4148 
463 
4540 
U2 
737 
B41 
1,052 
1,234 
1,651 


1,849 
L973 
2,164 
2,296 


1,901 


2,137 
2,090 
1,905 
2,001 

Syl? 


2.121 
2.211 
23% 
2,440 
2.614 


2,805 
2.60) 
A0A2 
3,091 


3,274 


3,087 
2,928 
2,896 
2,642 
935 


2,261 
2367 


Season 


1860-61 
1865-66 
1870-71 
ES75-7h 
T8&0-81] 
1885-86 
1890-91 
1895-96 
1900-01 
1905-06 
1910-11 
1915-16 
1920-21 
1925-26 
1930-31 
1935-36 
1940-41 
194546 
1950-51 
1955-56 
1961-61 
1965-66 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
W97Q-7 1 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974.75 
1975-76 


1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 


1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 


1986-87 
1987-88 
LOBR-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 


1991-92 
1992-95 


later than the year shown, Details of the 1968 season not appearing in the table are: maize, 48,643 hectares, 93(000) tonnes and cotton, 


4,913 hectares, 3,785(000} kilograms. 


(d) Figures from 1971-72 include area of pasture cul for hay. (2) Figures for the years 1990401 to 


1963-64 were compiled by the Cotton Marketing Board. (Pf) Figures fram 1971-72 include areas of pasture harvested for seed and cut for hay. 
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LAND AND 
Land Livestock ut end of year fa) (b) 

Year Alienated Leased Mearcarte(c}  Mulk cattle (c) Adf cattle Sheep Pigs 
‘OHO hectares ‘O00 hectares "OEM? "OOH? OM) ‘Goo ‘G00 

1B60 44 na. na. na. 433 3,449 7 
1865 216 na. 1a. 1a. 848 6,595 15 
1870 378 ma. na. a. 107? &,164 3] 
1875 FUG a. Ta. fia. 1,813 7,228 46 
18st 1,845 na. na. Ta. 3,163 6,936 66 
1883 4,492 na Ta. Tha, 4,163 8,994 56 
1896 4,985 Ta. na. ta. 5.558 18,007 37 
1895 5,751 Ta. Dit. o.a, 6822 49,857 181 
1908) 6,439 113,811 ng. na, 4,078 10,339 122 
1905 FLAT 97,187 na. na. 2,964 12,535 164 
1910 9.483 119,328 nat. na. 5,132 20.332 152 
1915 11,087 134,690 4,278 503 4,781 15,950 138 
1920 10,395 131,569 5,782 f?3 6.455 17,405 104 
1925 9,940 123,159 5,470 767 6.437 20,663 200 
1930 10,357 127,634 4,423 1,041 5.464 22,542 218 
1935 11,328 134,740 4,655 1.375 6,033 18,060 305 
1940 11,264 138,772 4,764 1.447 6,210 23,936 434 
1945 11,251 143,724 4,100 1443 f, 542 14,944 415 
1980 11,232 145,453 5,373 1,361 6,734 17,478 375 
(955 11,232 ]47,481 6,001 1,329 7,330 22116 373 
1960 £1,318 149,091 5,647 1,157 7,004 22,135 448 
1961 1,378 149,174 5,942 1.156 7,698 22,125 433 
1962 $1,485 148.621 6,090 1,143 7,234 22,811 402 
1963 11,752 148,250 6,282 1,120 FA 24,337 388 
1964 12,215 149.485 6,334 1,058 7,393 24,016 406 
1965 12,787 148,850 5.930 O58 6,888 18,384 417 
1966 13,911 147,887 6,020 B99 6.919 19,305 468 
1967 15,245 146,276 6,526 835 7,361 19,948 520 
14968 18,783 143,979 6,910 TSS 7,668 20,324 335 
199 21,424 141,459 6,808 TOF 7815 16,446 480 
1970 23,290 239,848 7,278 667 7.944 14,774 494 
1971 24,292 138,787 &375 646 9,021 14,604 535 
1972 25,305 137,658 9,191 and 9795 13,346 $42 
1973 27,958 134,357 O,767 4529 16,297 13.119 441 
1974 29.039 133,696 10,364 515 10,879 13,908 400 
1975 29,840 132,486 1,844 503 11,347 13,599 409 
1976 30,941 129,864 11,036 470 11.506 13,304 441 
Loy? 31,508 129,019 11.059 432 11,496 13,438 463 
1978 35,002 129,487 {462 398 10,859 13,592 487 
1979 32,476 128,465 9957 375 10,332 12,163 510 
1980) 33,353 127,476 9561 364 9,925 10,620 iy2 
1981 33,923 125,462 9,416 366 9,782 12,344 513 
1982 Ta. Ti. 8.981 369 9.349 12,225 55] 
1983 na. ha. 8.783 372 9,154 13,033 556 
1984 fa. ina, 9.051 362 9,413 14,042 563 
1985 na. na. 9,303 359 y662 14,311 585 
1986 na. Wa. b,O75 337 9,011 14,627 S79 
1987 id. Ia. 8.404 322, 8.825 14,367 617 
LORS Di. Dit. 8.682 312 8,994, 14.850 61] 
‘1yE9 n.a, na 9.180 3U) 9,489 16,675 on 
1990 na. na, 9,575 2a 9,856 17,440 596 
1991 Ta. Ta. 9,730 275 10,005 135,273 560) 
1992 na. na. 9.593 280) 9,873 13,407 aly 


@) including establishments with agricultural activity if they had, or were expected to have, an estimated value of agricultural operations of 
1,500 or more from 1976-77, $2,500 or more from 1981-82, $20,000 or more frum 1986-87 and $22.51) or more from 199J-92. (b) From 
1942, igutes are at 31 Murch of the following year. (c} Figures from 1946 include stock kept for meat production by dairy farmers as 
meat cattle. {d)} Horses nat on rural holdings and alt mules and donkeys are excluded after 1941. (e) From 1924 to 1935 and from 1941, figures 


( 


k 
L 
f 
i, 
2 


oe) 7 ee 


LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


Waal fe) 


{#reasy equivalent) 
Horses (di Quantity Value 
“00 000 ke $000 
24 2,271 BRR 
51 5.557 1,771 
83 17,510 2,052 
121 14,591 3,932 
179 15,984 2795 
260 242013 3,559 
366 30,549 5,049 
469 40,572 5,974 
457 24,342 4.394 
43 31828 3,400 
S44 63,163 11,816 
687 59,322 12,534 
F42 $2,077 14,352 
638 66,072 21,986 
482 82,581 14,080 
442 64,770 rh, 574 
443 97,388 23,546 
Riel 78,584 21,728 
307 70,156 177,636 
261 68,0103 106,268 
224 HIG, 862 101,718 
217 104,477 101,274 
212 HIS, 976 115,462 
207 115,841 141.458 
201 114.045 117,218 
190 87,440 90,961 
182 92,380 93.190 
181 102,885 94.874 
176 112.040) 108,060 
173 89.064 69,783 
165 76,554 44,016 
ia. 83.60 61,732 
Nit. 70,195 123,512 
fa. 63,833 \O7,417 
Ma. 66.262 81,301 
_Ld2 66,316 90,597 
152 64,995 1019, 749 
t62 59,272 115,889 
tT? £3,831 127.428 
176 49,001 138,554 
za ETS 46,480 116,970 
164 60,674 150,820 
165 54,015 136,725 
166 65,007 184,059 
162 67791 216,554 
60) £5,524 220,062 
126 74,973 292,449 
13? 78,204 476,902 
130 76,294 455,241 
126 90,362 466,677 
S05 = ‘121 HIS.915 355,133 
120 Th778 257,542 
110 65,856 192,667 
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Butter production (f} 

Quantity Value 
fonnes SoG 
nd. Ta, 
Test, Na. 
ta. nha. 
fa Thi. 
Tha, Ta. 
Tit. na. 
oF ma 
1,688 na 
3,937 tha 
9217 Fa. 
14,178 2,668 
11,547 3,488 
18,484 8,400 
28,576 9.844 
43,418 11,958 
52,581 12,005 
54,404 15,296 
46,524 18.678 
48,680 31,379 
49,320 43.214 
31,778 30,880 
36,383 32588 
FPG 32,791 
36,07 33.965 
53,486 FeeO5 
31,837 79208 
33,736 30.275 
28,824 25.3R35 
19,542 17,211 
22 TR 19,524 
18,773 17,658 
18,193 18,442 
15,887 14.470) 
11,699 10,343 
10,360) 9,021 
10,965 10,244 
7,573 8 E11 
4,837 5,828 
5,644 7,140 
3,520 4,647 
2,785 4,369 
3,209 6,043 
3,881 7,820) 
3,371 16,355 
4.415 7,841 
4,320 5,840 
3,703 Tha 
3,487 na. 
3,687 Dia 
4,195 oe 
3,604 na. 
13.423 Ta. 
3,873 Ta. 


Cheese production (f} 


Quuntity 


formes 
fa. 


10,465 
10.001 
8,104 
9,295 
7 fb 


§,251 
Wek 
9,225 
10,066 
12,809 


11,461 
10,106 
12,5462 
11,328 
10,676 


12,778 
12,483 
13,507 
13,416 
14.684 


13,946 
15.196 
14434 
12,842 
12,398 


r 11.883 
13,278 


Tit. 
na. 
M.a. 
Tl. 
Ta. 


nd. 
Na. 


are for the financial year ended 30 Sune following the year shown. In curlict years the figures differ somewhat from ihosc published by the 
Australian Statistician, who made certain adjustments ta the State records. Prior to 1907. exports ate taken for production, converting scoured 
to greasy by multiplying by 2, except in 1860 and 1865, when greasy and ycourcd were not separated in Customs retums. (£) From 1924, 
figures are fur the year ended 30 June following the year shown. Values include subsidy or bounty payable from 1942-43 to 1974-75, 
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MARKETING 
Raw suger production 
SS Woot (6) 
Average met price a tanne fa) Proportion 
af Average 
Tated Queensland price a 
Austratian Cversens pooled production Quantity kilogram 
Year sales sales sugar exported sald Hreaxy {c} 
$ BY § h tonnes cents 
1860 Fs 7 oe Tha. tla. 
1865 na. ‘ ft.a. o fa. Aa. 
1870 na. ‘ ia, ‘ 1a. na. 
1875-76 Tha. “ Tha. fe Tit, na. 
1880-81 hea. ‘2 11a, F ha. na. 
{885-86 na, “ na, a ha. 1L.a. 
1896-91 na. HA Tha. a na. fa. 
1895-96 18.95 PA 1B.94 _ Ta. fa. 
1900}-01 8.95 2 18.95 i: 1a, 11.18 
1905-043 £9.90 Ze 19,90 re Tha. 18.17 
1910-11 BAS is 18.45 = Ta. 18.67 
1915-16 35.43 $s 35.43 ‘as Tha. 21.58 
1920-21 59,71 . 54.71 “ fa. 22.27 
1925-26 S118 22.22 38.44 44 Ma. 30.67 
1930-31 53.15 16,24 4R.39 39 8,988 17.04 
1935-36 47.24 15.63 31.86 4k 56,499 25.60 
1940-44 45,37 22.19 33.73 30 89,738 24.36 
1945-46 43.1] 33.25 BU.97 32 87.938 25,17 
1950-31 48.32 4.61 53.64 44 Ti A2T 260,39 
1955-56 9332 TaY3 83.30 53 86,655 122,79 
1960-61 123.07 78.1 96.24 6] 110,410 98.12 
1965-66 120.2 66.17 43,24 67 90,042 146,92 
1960-67 119.33 5f.54 81.69 72 92,316 103.47 
1967-68 Ho54 58.43 82.07 73 101,780 95.89 
1968-69 140.94 61,84 R024 76 111,483 99.71 
1969-70 140.84 735M) 9775 70 87,305 82.68 
1970-7 1 138.08 86.45 100.63 72 T2857 60.84 
1971-72 136.51 99.27 108. 34 75 79176 73.37 
1972-73 134.93 112,27 117.80 in) 41,610 178.30 
1973-74 132.40 129,58 130,39 71 54,761 176.43 
1974-75 129,90 304.79 259,78 74 61.220 126,80 
1975-76 126.20) 276,88 237.34 73 SR3R7 139,91 
J976-77 436.20 242.89 218.15 Th 57,55! 174.73 
1977-78 149,90 198.47 187.38 TT 51,352 185.76 
1978-74 190.10 220.70 212.16 74 51,443 305.51 
1979-80 236.60 302.44 2845.25 44 48,509 234.06 
1980-81 253.80 41t 15 375.52 77 38,823 264.26 
1981-82 264.60 278 40 275.25 7? 56,818 2549.02 
1982-85 293.10 2.92 222.61 TF 55,105 265.25 
1983-84 315.40 241,75 258.76 ‘i 62,851 290.48 
1984-85 335.30 LOS.77 225,84 78 65,230 323,51 
1985-86 341.50 190,20 (t) 223,06 81 63,805 341.44 
1986-87 373.80 244 24 275.21 86 7,04! 399.40 
1987-88 400.10) 254.12 287.42 7 71.3564 617.47 
1988-89 420.20 307.58 333.48 78 67,255 620.81 
1929-90) ha. ta. 369,94 80 91,179 529.08 
1990-91 Ta. ta, 340.91 81 99.462 354.04 
1991-92 na. Ta. 302.84 Tv? 69.310 341.40 
1992-03 Ti. ta. 301.39 82 57,317 304,93 


fa) Queensland sugar only, including ‘excess’ sugar. f(b} Wool sold at auction by National Council of Woul Selling Brokers. 
(c) Estimated on an average bale weight of J50 kilograms prior te 1925-26. (d) For human consumplian onty. Slaughterings in 
slaughterhouses estimated up to F900-01. From 1992-93, ¢xeluding livestock slaughlered on holdings, (e) Up to 1990-94, 


Meat 


Livestock slaughtered fd} 


STATISTICS 
Cantle Sheep 
firechacting finckuding 
cofves} lambs} 
“00 “He 
18 Ss? 
61 178 
67 529 
&9 342 
128 454 
195 7li 
216 951 
510 2,118 
503 &al 
219 598 
379 1,751 
653 1,316 
449 461 
776 635 
647 1,671 
857 o7t 
1,11? 1,273 
798 1,465 
1,181 745 
1,482 1.786 
1,469 2,924 
1,888 2,769 
1,677 2,154 
Lid 2,491 
1,823 2,724 
1,680 2,937 
1,590 2,906 
1,708 3,418 
2,064 2.453 
1,740 1,42] 
2046 1,279 
2,521 1,400 
2,824 1,506 
3,148 1,450 
3,296 1,442 
2,606 1,378 
2,148 1,332 
2,610 1,300 
2,454 1,359 
2,384 1310 
2,311 1,225 
2,428 1,4]2 
2,663 1,542 
2,673 1,610 
2,320 1,594 
2,479 1,715 
2,719 1,865 
2,956 2,630 
3,005 2,037 


Chickens 


“OO? 
Ti. 
1.2. 
1a. 
Ta, 
na, 
na, 
Nat. 
Ta, 
na. 
na. 
na. 
1.4. 
Ha. 
na 
nid. 
Tid. 
Ia. 
id. 
Nid, 
na. 
ia. 
9272 


10,635 
12,190 
12.952 
14,175 
15,689 


15,525 
16,546 
19,055 
11764 
19,idd 


21,166 
24,962 
28,414 
33,577 
32,390 


31,068 
34,781 
33,614 
36.804 
4b 70g 


46,375 
46,340 
46.914 
AB 232 
47,887 


49,726 
32,313 
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Average 

price of steers, 

buttocks and bulls 
fe} Year 

A 
na. 1860 
ma [65 
Na. 1870 
Ia. 1875-76 
na. 1880-8) 
na. 1885-86 
fa. 1890-91 
na. 1895-96 
Da. 1900-61 
na. 1905-06 
na. 1910-11 
na. 1915-16 
Tha. 192()-2] 
Ta. 1925-26 
A.A 1930-31 
15,78 1935-36 
22.14 1940-41 
36.03 1945-46 
61,52 1950-51 
F292 1955-56 
¥18,24 1960-61 
133.11 1965-66 
141.65 1966-67 
149.45 1967-68 
152.58 1968-69 
156.05 1969.70 
163.57 1970-71 
172.69 1971-72 
206,73 1972-75 
211.03 1973-74 
7.61 1974-75 
124.90 1975-76 
150,44 1976-77 
147,76 1977-78 
322.02 1978-79 
409,28 1979-80 
393,42 1980-81 
332.41 1981-82 
AIZ75 1982-83 
470.79 1953-84 
511.79 1984-85 
430.38 1985-86 
449.30 1986-87 
456.0 1957-88 
$24.62 1988-89 
825.7 1989-90 
$18.65 199LGT 
664,29 1991-92 
698.98 1992-93 


average prices af fivestock, Brisbane salevards, Priar to 1986-87, prices shown are for tullucks only, Krom 1991-92, average value of 
Queensland slaughterings. (f) Excluding government assistance of $20,871,495 paid wo Queensland mills, 
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MINERAL, TIMBER AND 


i i ep a 


Mineral and quarrying praduction (a) 


Approximate metal comient Mineral 
sands 
Year Gold Sifver Lead Copper tin Zine Coal concentrates 
kg kg fontes forncs fanrtes tonnes OH) tannes 
ronnes 
1860 85 we we 1 a “ 13 
1865 543 “i af 733 33 a 34 
i870 2,863 ai = 1,356 xe 23 
1875 8,783 % a 1.701 3,183 hy 33 
1880 6,919 Ta. Tha. 33) 2,025 “i 39 
1885 FF et fa. Ta. 1,362 2314 213 
1890 15,9R2 1a. na. 188 2.112 x 344 
1R95 15,747 6,999 364 441 1.34 a 328 
1900 21,027 3,514 208 390 TH S05 
1905 18,433 18,715 2,461 Fao? 2,806 i 538 
1910 13,729 26,786 2,430 16,650) 2,100 = BRS 
1915 7767 FAST 494 20,020 1,512 7 1041 
1920 4,828 4,530 17348 16,152 5,057 fs 1,128 
1925 1.443 11,990 S359 3,972 719 174 1,196 
1930 243 2,171 235 2,977 425 _ 1,112 
19335 3,203 74,933 33,481 2,947 B45 4,482 1,069 
1940 3,945 135,793 48,590 709 904 30,059 1,306 es 
1945 t 966 3,506 —_— 15,248 661 —_ 1,661 13,629 
1950 2,745 91,464 39,802 5,330 610 26,214 2,358 14,946 
1935 2,001 136.720 49,597 32,369 Te 17,413 2.791 42,836 
1960 2,434 159,303 58,441 84,081 aod 24,785 2.693 74,494 
1965 2,394 144.189 50,470 61375 1,195 31,472 4,221 106,725 
1964 4,330 192,382 66,593 73,809 1,719 44,288 4,739 133,176 
1967 2,974 212,507 T7.6b6 $2,283 1,675 51,853 4,734 162,106 
168-69 2,396 332.563 138,048 82,314 1147 98,330 7,514 193,322 
1969-70 2,424 394,420 152,752 95,439 1,275 111,185 9.540 314,345 
1970-7 | 2,497 367,190 148,507 22,595 1.013 108,455 11,074 288,784 
1971-72 2,583 288,127 123.939 121,548 1.070 110,498 14.068 200,360 
1972-73 1,742 292,884 122.149 135,283 1342 117,525 18.842 171,974 
1973-74 2,158 313,998 131,763 177,652 1,556 119,739 19,898 224,875 
1974-75 1,380 361,598 147,616 168,183 1,681 533,100 23,845 253,452 
1975-76 1,329 3811867 151,167 156,566 1,692 131,704 24, 122 228,826 
1978-77 1,242 488,761 172,663 156,392 1.454 120.853 25,044 195,099 
1977-78 990 469,109 163.185 160,234 2,061 120,315 25,416 129,018 
1978-74 635 476,217 157,629 173,839 2,030 127,056 26,507 128,319 
1979.80 480 $27,786. 181,060 169,646 2,725 122,621) 27,233 191,954 
1980-81 O01 405.775 139,656 169,953 2,999 115,593 32,356 161.610 
1981-82 a4 454,876 170,914 178.236 3,147 152,122 34,276 142,395 
1982-83 766 301,274 185,423 147,298 2,041 182,541 35,812 163.680 
1983-84 1,801 $22,666 196,368 159,648 1975 211,934 44,036 183,504 
1984-85 4,394 532.165 193,179 180,251 1,952 223,796 54,288 273.457 
1985-86 10,936 570.281 208,149 166,549 1,227 229,563 63,997 378,750 
1986-87 13,107 490,255 195,488 182,853 FIX) 204,551 68.820 509,370 
1987-88 19,211 $24,878 202,117 157,818 3h 242,279 45.819 463,533 
TORS-89 27,360 494, 868 191,236 180,696 168 231,908 (i) 74,118 A79,057 
1989-9(} 3,239 536,948 207,504 1954530 163 249,697 74,951 396,438 
1990.61 27,504 $76,957 240,544 206,355 fit 303,003 78,363 320,626 
1991-92 29,171 558,556 234.605 194,394 49 317,331 84,085 256,215 
1992-93 33,827 603, 106 233.415 229,281 S4 331,940 85,301 260,253 


fa) State Department af Mines figures up to 1951, mining census figures thereafler. (b} From 1925 to 1967 the figures are for the financial 
year ended 30 June following. (c) Australian-grown only and excluding timber sawn and used in plywood and case mills. (4) Commercial 
preduction. Prior to 1905 excluding edible fisheries production. From 1905 in 1974-72. edible fisheries production, pearls, pearl-shell, 
trochus-she]] and torteise-shell, beche-de-mer and whales. From 1972-73 edible fisheries procuction only. fe} Including production for years 


See 


FISHERIES PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


Bauxite 


3 00 


Ae 


fe) 43 
6d 


989 
2,855 
4,193 
5,375 
6,671 


8,009 
7,773 
9005 
10,849 
8,831 


9,982 
4,957 
8,095 
G.3a7F 
F937 


8,705 
5.816 
7,961 
6,360 
FF 


7.893 
8,449 
9,548 
10,049 
41,401 


9,083 
8,770 


prior to 1960. (f) Sales and transfers. 


Total 
venice 
ef Ene 


$ "O00 


138,483 
140,577 
209,273 
278,145 
295,751 


338,835 
399,167 
583.483 
802.878 
988,583 


1,189,698 
1,193,570 
1.405, 149 
1 852,466 
4,917,585 


2,089,831 
2,296,956 
2,632,296 
3,500,343 
4,102,282 


4,345,175 
4,106,543 
4,612,446 
5,058,560 
5,053,212 


5,081,770 
5,626,799 
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cubic 
metres 
Ta. 

Tea. 

na. 

na. 

Tha. 

Td. 
73,930 
46,352 
142,035 
$13,194 
169,615 
211,724 
200,916 
166,651 
68,177 
166,739 
249,100 
171,633 
140,321 
137,735 
147,367 
136,784 


133,731 
138,148 
157,382 
154,584 

na. 


161,708 
167,807 
184,752 
170,005 
156,824 


162,947 
157,008 
188,034 
203,98! 
189,297 


189.288 
166,548 
161,896 
171,474 
196,793 


210,553 
256,197 
315,495 
293,002 
293,161 


{)(k) 399.651 
() 440.038 


Timber production (6) 


Saw timber fc) 


Pine 
$7000 


fa. 
Ma. 
Tha. 
Ta 
md. 
Dit. 
422 
206 
368 
AWS 
1.008 
1,538 
2,944 
2,566 
On? 
2,061 
3.154 
2.7 HG 
3,954 
6,082 
7,784 
7,733 


cK! 
8.090 
1d. 
ei. 
Dit. 


ia. 
Tha. 
Ta. 
Ha. 
fa. 


Ta. 
ta. 
fa, 
Da. 
Tid. 


fd. 
Tad. 
fa. 
Th, 
Da. 


Na. 
Aa. 
Md. 
n.d. 
ia. 


n.a. 
Na. 


eubic 
metres 
Td. 

fla. 

12. 

Dal. 

Ta. 

na. 
47,423 
ANG? 
93,570 
61,261 
{05,147 
130,314 
1.617 
144,038 
76,610 
[28,862 
194,687 
214,639 
394,412 
426,207 
418,807 
363.837 


329,600) 
318,667 
334,541 
343,474 

Dias 


291,758 
285.424 
274,943 
288,617 
263.900) 


297,175 
249,378 
251,037 
235,715 
246,103 


285,697 
239,001 
215,791 
234,474 
252,475 


225,706 
217,934 
225,163 
217,771 
210,500 


(j} 222,979 
200,889 


(¢) Excluding oysters. 


Other 


Tae. 
i: 


Ma. 
Ma. 
Tha. 
tha. 
Ta. 


na. 
I.a, 


Pipwood 
fart 
venecr 


“HG 


176 
1.067 
1,868 
1,726 
4815 
9870 

10,897 
10,174 


10,154 
12,745 

(f) 13,919 
(£} 15,772 
Ip. 


Dp. 
Ip. 
23,834 
12,636 
fp. 


np, 
fp. 
Tp. 
Ip. 
TB. 


Lp. 
Tp. 
tp. 
ip. 
D4, 


np. 
na. 
Td. 
na. 
na. 


Tha. 
Fie: 


(bh) Excluding oysters and rock lobsters. 


Fisheries 
Production 


tb} (d) 


‘DOO 


155 
267 
149 
377 
332 
587 
848 
689 
aol 
783 
1,143 
2,125 
3,298 
3,176 
6,086 


6.959 
7,308 
RORY 
8,034 

10,985 


11,380 
(x) 12,112 
(g) 14,553 
(2) 11,828 
(bh) 16,341 


(h} 33,677 
th) 39,143 

58,214 
(h) 62,789 
(i) 86,292 


1) 
O.it. 
Da 
Tha. 
nha 


IL. 
Tg. 
Ma. 
na. 
na, 


Thi. 
TL. 


Year 


1860 
1865 
1870 
i875 
1880 
1885 
18990 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920) 
1925 
193 
1935 
140 
1945 
1930 
1955 
19a 
1965 


1966 
1967 
1968-69 
1969-70) 
1970-71 


1974-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 


1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-8) 
1980-81 


1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 


1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-59 
1989-90 
1990-91 


1991-92 
1992-93 


(i} Production for 53 weeks 


ending 1 July 1989. @j) Data compiled by the Queensland Department of Primary Industries Forestry Service. Prior i 1997-92 data was 


compiled by the Australian Bureau of Statistics. 


of a number of new private pine plantations. 


(k) The targe increase between 1990-91 and 1991-92 is partly attributable to the harvesting 


ee ee een I EES ES OE OURS LTP) 


art ters Bake he 
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Year 


1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
IS 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1945 
1920 
1425-26 
1930-31 
1935-36 
1940-41 
1945-46 
1950-51 
1955-56 
1960-81 
1965-66 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-7) (k) 


i971 -72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-746 


1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-74 
1979-80) 
1980-31 


1981-82 
1952-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 (k) 


1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1997-9] 


1991-92 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing {b} 
Capital values (f} 
Employment (d} Salaries 
Estab- —_ and wages Machinery Land and 
fishments (c’) Malex Femuates Persons paid fe} and plane buildings 
SO 3000 S000 
47 tha. Aa. Ta. Thi, Ta. na. 
471 na. Ta, Ta. fa. na. fa. 
574 na. Wa. fa. fa. na. Tha. 
565 Ta. na, fa. ma. na. Ta. 
1069 ha. na. Tha. Thi, nha. ia. 
308 na. Ta. Ta. nha. na. Til. 
1,384 Td. tid. 18,554 na. ()} 10,856 G} 
2,053 na. na 25.606 nd. &,062 6,410 
18on na. nei. 21,3489 na. 7,058 5,194 
1,542 26,720 6,774 533.494 5,540 8,275 5, 792 
‘1,749 33,741 T.ATS 41.416 4.240) 12,138 8,487 
1,766 35,016 744 42,160 12,977 16,428 12,018 
1,854 41,074 7,929 49,003 18,534 24,204 15,401 
2.047 32,522 6,861] 39,383 13,658 26,227 17,679 
2417 36,039 8,724 44,768 16,227 29,537 19,737 
2,908 46,257 LU716 56,973 23,838 32,310 23,787 
2,852 53,406 1i9g77 65,483 35,231 31,768 26,933 
4,715 76.606 17,466 94,132 83,982 55,770 44.714 
5.305 B3,877 17,532 ‘101,409 L473 TER, 784 89,404 
5800 85,278 18,162 103.44i) 179,907 180.434 145,410 
5,948 94 204 21,419 115,623 262,437 364.490 238,240 
5,956 93,945 21,839 115,784 276,083 477,149 257,619 
6,099 95,952 22.409 TIRE 200.768 4B 555 277,643 
4,032 RES46 21.686 110,232 MYO 276 Ta. na. 
3,847 88,408 22,10 110,509 332,119 Ta. na. 
fa. Ia. na. na. na. na. na. 
4,001 91,241 243,127 114,368 435,959 Tha. ta, 
4212 92.861 23,454 116,345 483,447 fa. na. 
42% 93,777 24,763 1ibsoti 596,419 tLa. fa, 
4,250 92,034 22,445 114,879 739,177 Ta. La, 
3,122 92,289 21,936 114,235 $74,056 Thi. La. 
3.001 00,975 21,782 12,7357 9814563 ha. ma. 
2,838 OO,3 15 21,396 141,711 1,034,588 Tha, na. 
2,886 $1200 21,759 112,959 1,125,060 That, ta. 
3,170 93.636 21,970 115,606 1,253,012 nha, na. 
3,291 94,319 21,7496 116,118 1,410,213 na. Ia. 
3,555 94,429 23,288 122,717 1.700.379 Ta. Ha. 
3,440 92,389 22,257 134,644 1,784,294 na. fa. 
3,45] 88, 760 21,678 110,438 1,812,786 Ia. Ha. 
3,392 87,593 22,347 HID) 1.933.881 Tha. ia. 
Tha. Na. Ia. Tait, That. fa. ma. 
5,960 91713 26,222 117,935 2,263,306 Tad. Td. 
6568 97,335 30,20 127,544 2.545,442 Da. ta. 
6470 102,50 31,242 133,743 2.846.618 Ta. na 
6.385 S7,713 30.648 128.361 3.110.768 ia Ta, 
6,232 nha. nwt t 125,166 3,225,262 Tht Th 
6,573 Na. Tha. 322.424 3.195 001 ha ne 


{a) Direct compansons with figures prior ta 1968-69 are not possible because of changes in the census units, the scope of the censuses and 


data iloems. 


electricity and gas works. 


(b} From 1975-76 to 1986-87 excluding single-cslablishment enterprises with fewer than four persons employed. Exchrding 
fe) Direct comparisans with figures prior to 1988-89 are not possible duc iu establishment definition changes. 


fd) Until 1964-65, average number employed during operating period: 1965-66 10 PY86-87, average number employed during whele year: 
and from 1986-87, employment at 30 June. (e) Excluding drawings of working proprietors. (f} Book values, less any depreciation reserve, 
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STATISTICS (a) 


Electricity and gas works 


Sefaries ane Safes of 

Turagver Value Establish- Ermplayment  — weges peed Machinery Land and electricity 
ig} added ments (0) fel) te) fel end plant {f)  fautldings (ff and gas (i) Year 

S000 S080 S00 SONI S000 $000 
ia. ra = is fe ms és ‘1865 
na. 1a. 1 na. Tia. a. 1a. Ta. 1870 
na. na. 3 Td. fa, na, Tit, na. 1874 
na. na. 6 fa. na, na. Tha. fa. 1880 
ma. Tal. 18 1a. Ra. 1a. 1.2. la. I8k5 
Ta. 1a. 14 id. 11a, na. That. Ta. 1890 
9.166 na. 13 idd na. (j) 551 Gj) 132 1894 
15,602 Til. 25 347 na. 47 159 231 1900 
15,924 ta. 21 Sif Ta. 918 226 337 1S 
41154 na. 21 450 122 OMS aK) 430) 1940 
49.769 17,465 26 663 213 £967 48 1,121 115 
TFRG4 28,576 2g 1,036 460) 2,803 50d 1,703 1920 
89.143 at 7an 43 1,493 720 6,249 10 2,658 1935-26 
TPT 24,723 57 1.091 538 5,973 1081 3,072 1930-31 
92,713 20,627 65 1,073 563 5,936 1,292 3,159 1935-36 
137,402 41,646 64 814 490) 4,694 1,402 5,072 194{)-41 
177,479 $8,211 63 1,148 794 5,612 £730) 7,474 1945-46 
421,241 147,540 6 1444 1.69) 13,300 3,202 16,784 1950-51 
720,054 248,661 7a 1,945 3.217 32,770 15,801 35,446 1955-56 
948.644 325,123 7a 1975 4,412 85.005 22,906 55,118 1960-61 
1.460,031 518,688 62 1,958 5,609 112,968 345,310 74,058 1965-66 
1,568,173 566,488 a7 2153 6.116 124,244 37,44 78,910 1966-67 
1,722,249 626,695 $8 2,091 6.187 149.675 37,855 88,365 1967-68 
1,868,803 659.897 30 8,996 3A 75R 1.2, Tha. 187,816 1968-89 
2,021,793 T12.857 2h 9,239 34,063 Tit. Ta. 167,571 1969-70 
na. Tt. fa. na Rea. ia. 1g. Da. (k} 1970-7 
2,433,420 870,782 28 4,544 47,154 ha. Re. 285,939 1971-72 
2,844,533 1,012,395 mA, A.A. ma. ha. red. na. 1972-73 
3,260,936 1,220,174 na, 1a. na. na na. na. 1973-74 
4,074,967 1,618,730 28 9549 aL87o na. 1a. 335,789 1974.75 
4,564,223 1,800,088 na. Ia. Wa. na. na. Tha. 1975.76 
5,261,290 1,991,434 ta. fa. Ia. na. na, Ta. 1976-77 
§,525,413 2,090,444 18 10.617 122,809 Tha. ma, 652,748 1977-78 
6,590,922 2,422,426 Tha. Nit, fa. Ta. Ta. a. 1978-79 
8,303,657 2,692,294 7 11.674 157,172 Td. Ta. 9E2.129 1979-80) 
9.066.541 3,049,244 18 12,482 187,207 Ta. fa. 887.159 1980-81 
10,590,192 3,446,570 18 13,297 226,426 na. ra. ETO 448 1981-82 
10,715,479 3,445,095 Ig 13,54] 268,233 Ta. Ta. £277,638 1982-83 
11,706,491 3,700,629 19 13,561 292,816 fa. Ma. 1,569,131 1983-84 
12,920,648 4,385,491 18 13,17) 308,756 fa. Ta. 1,795,950) 1984-85 
fd nd. Thi. Tha. la. La. 11.4. a. {k) 1985-86 
14,848,481 5,082,912 20 11.505 344,584 1a. Ia. 2,281,968 1986-87 
17,234,681 na. ha. Ta. TL. ia, na. na. (I} 1987-88 
20,090,906 ma ma. ni. fa. Ta. Tha. ia. (I) 1988-89 
22,782,958 8,521,148 \7 9,300 360,635 a. oa 3,913,795 1989-90 
123,084,298 Ta. 118783 289,122 1a. 1a. 2,997,566 (mm) 1990-91 
23,836,909 Ti. 11 R389 300,445 Tha. fa. 2,886,796 1991-02 


(g) Prior to 1968-69, output, i.e. sclling value of the finished articles at the factory. (h) Number on payroll on payday nearest 30 June. 
including administration and clistribwtion slaff. G} Valued at prices paid by consumers. From 1968-69 turnover, i.e. sales of electricity and 
gus und other operating revenue. (j) Value of land and huildings included with machinery and plant. (k}) Manufacturing census not 
conducted. (1) Census of Electricity and Guy was not conducted, (m) From 1940-91, data tor vlectncity and gas works refers to electricity only. 
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TRANSPORT AND 
Metropotitan (d) 
Railways transport (passengers) 
Goods and 
Passenger fivestack Working Capital Municipal 
Year Lines open journeysia) — curried (b) Earnings expenses = account (c} Rau buses 
kdlametres HO) «= ‘OFF tomes 3°000 St $800 ‘G00 HH) 
1560 7 vi ss i ‘ 
1865 34 17 3a 1 7 336 
E870 333 36 25 143 137 4,385 
1875 428 138 52 322 184 §,R59 Fe 
1880 1,025 194 140 615 332 9,991 n1.a. 
1885 2,306 1,369 552 1,467 BRR 18,532 ta. 
1890-91 3,549 2,731 905 L337 L2el 30,203 na. 
1595-96 3,862 2,274 1,167 2,171 1,289 33.519 0.8. 
1900-01 4,508 4761 1,739 2,634 2,116 39479 HB. 
$905-06 3,040 4,569 1,951 3,02 1,727 43,482 na. 
1910-11 6,225 8,299 3,348 5,461 3,126 £1,798 Tit. 
1915-16 7,994 13,939 4,076 7,491 5,490) T3077 Ta. 
1920-21 9,257 14,908 3.930 4,359 16,097 87,114 ia. 
1925-26 10,042 28,384 5,188 14,874 12,920 108,224 22,170 
1930-31 0,507 22,009 3,920 12,954 10,160 125,872 L78 
1935-36 10,569 25,244 4,739 13,395 10,434 76,106 20,229 i 
1940-41 10,569 26,194 5,690 16,830) 13,427 80,506 71,055 1,651 
1945-46 10,569 38,200 5,850 23.833 20,858 83,092 28,709 5,464 
1950-51 16,557 34,) 18 7,297 39,544 38,878 98,520 27,601 23,765 
1955-56 10,390 35,047 8311 62,026 67,747 148,690) 29,748 35,428 
1960-61 10,177 28,876 8.109 73,089 77,154 197.755 24,582 33.200 
‘1965-66 9310 25,979 10,211 $4,178 84,370 246,699 23,227 33,864 
1966-67 9,222 26,371 [h348 87,864 84,561 258,543 23,703 29,225 
1967-68 aa74 26,591 11,312 44,019 RT,717 268,185 24,065 29,973 
1968-9 9373 28.165 13,184 1,451 91,720 278,494 25,771 42.307 
1969-70 9.357 28,515 14,671 108,831 96,531 288,271 26,317 FL297 
1970-71 9.329 29,536 15,605 110.165 105,494 301,957 27621 65,220 
LOFL 72 9560 31,946 19.267 124,782 120,110 316,529 30,184 58,724 
1972-73 9,560 32,145 24.666 137745 133,841 331,671 30,500 58,656 
1973-74 9,560) 35,723 25.401 149,844 162,525 344,538 32,003 55,915 
1974-75 9,780 36,632 30,208 183,687 228,490 368,097 34,821 49,078 
1975-76 9844 34.278 33,118 230,492 266,351 380,393 32,448 48,052 
1976-77 9,796 31,054 34,237 262.561 299,868 403,961 29,206 47,830 
LO7T-78 G IRF 29,231 34,155 273551 337, 762. 438,732 27,526 48.708 
1978-79 9,789 27,278 36,542 310,418 365,170 465,184 25,850 AT.978 
1979-80 9,904 29,482 38,440 352,700 423,503 488,435 28,006 46.446 
1980-81 9.932 31,873 41404 416,796 486,126 $16,052 30,330 41,341 
1981-82 9,969 34,237 43.859 $20,265 SHR 051 558,449 32,592 42,525 
1982-83 9,979 34,749 43,706 549,859 664,548 $92,348 33,135 44,556 
1983-84 10,231 37,602 53,153 717,956 725,049 641.999 35,833 42,753 
1984-85 10,231 38,897 65,452 882,540 TTALTSS 687,105 37,432 41.725 
1985-86 16,225 415i 73,599 965 963 848, 125 728,580 40,246 41751 
1986-87 10,210 39,950) 73,169 1,028,871 O.254 770,879 38,886 41,066 
1987-88 10,089 46,228 74.893 991 422 894.656 799,275 44,953 43,512 
1988-80 10,004 30,943 ROSOR 1,107,125 931,236 832,093 49,971 47 ORS 
1989-90 1,107 44.141 82,543 1,145,416 977,468 869,366 43,248 42,500 
1990-91 1,015 42.9%) 82,965 }, 205.641 986,722 fa. 42.007 42,258 
1991-92 1011 41,076 2,658 1,245,592 971,446 Na. 40,080 43,185 
1992-93 S797 44,392 90,303 1,360.410 1,006,092 ILa. 39,404 43,253 


fa) Until 1922-23. journeys made by season ticket hulders were not included = (hb) Until 1895-96, cartiage of livestock was not Included. 
From 1930-31 to 1953-54, includes some duplication due to taasiery bclween the unifurm gauge and 1,067 millimetre systems. (c} From 
1 July 1931, the capital account was reduced by $56.000(000) under The Raihvay Capital indebtedness Keduction Act of T1937, {ad} From 
1966-67, figures are for the Brishane Statistical Division, until 1969-90. when cail figures inclode the South East Region passengers from 
Teowoomba in the west lo Gympie in the north. fe) Figures from 1978 were obtained from the Grants Commission. prior figures were 
from lucal authorities. (f) From 1982, road traffic accidents are publisher on a calendar year basis. The collection period relates to the 
sceomd year of the reference period. From January 1999, figures supplied by the Queensland Department of Transport, prior figures wore 
from the Australian Bureau of Statistics. (g) All accidents were reported until 30 June 1957. From July 1957 only accidents causing death 
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COMMUNICATION STATISTICS 


Motor vehicles tj} 


Constructed Road traffic accidents ()) - Postal and 
FEE |§ nn a On regisier Revenue felecum- 
af end Total Casualty Persans Persons atend of collected munications 
of year fe) accidenis (g) accidents (A) kitted injured (1) year (k) revenue (lt) Year 
kilometres “aot 2 OKH) 5 '000 
na. Ala. ni. ta. fa. - “ It) 1860 
ta. Ad. tha. ma Tit. ee i 57 1865 
na. Tit, tha. Thad, 1a. 2 4 65 1870 
La. na. Ta, Tha. na “ Ye 124 1875 
Ta. Tha. na. pa. 1a. # is 162 1886 
na. Tha, na. fd. na. i is 358 1885 
TL. na. ma. Thi. na. ey S 445 189-9] 
Ta. Da. ra, Ia. Ta. ee i 463 1895-06 
ta. Da. Ta. Da. Ta. Fa 630 1940-01 
fd. Ta, tha Dit. ha, Tha, ta. 720 1980S -Us 
Ta. fa, Tha. na. na. TA. ia. 1,143 191041 
Nad. na Td. na. Ta. Ta. ha 1,437 1915-16 
fa. na, Ta. na. Tat. na. Di. 2,460 1920-21 
a, a. fa. That. tha. 43,3 408 3,147 1925-26 
(m) 48.041 ta. TL... na. la. ULB 1,034 3,851 1930-31 
(m} $3,549 6,040 2,200 165 2,652 107.6 1430 4,402 1935-36 
na. 8.537 2,878 $47 3,405 128.4 2,63 §,395 1940-41 
La. 7233 2,854 169 3,656 143.3 1,935 9,188 1945-46 
$2,233 15,884 4557 218 5.512 240.8 5,200 12,326 1950-51 
91,556 37,803 Witt 298 bee Ba 426.3 10,675 21,682 1955-56 
114,946 17.506 5,424 343 ROT 418.6 15,385 35,194 1960-61 
125,870 29,885 7,037 475 10,099 563.4 25,326 50,769 1965-66 
(n) 125,315 29.961 fi, 909 4d #301 588.5 HS LG 54,762 1956-67 
(a) 124,883 31.397 7,125 qb 10,085 620.9 35,238 62,308 1067-68 
$26,713 30,507 Tel2 §25 40,252 649.9 37,650 T4078 1948-69 
127,232 28,113 7,501 527 10,350 686.1 40,166 81.638 1969-70 
128,759 31,168 8,194 Ssu 11,440 726.5 41,899 94,353 YORLTL 
129,171 31,468 8.4105 579 11,295 774.0 44,278 110,428 1971-72 
130,500 29,889 $,043 625 19.908 B27} 48,579 127,475 1972-73 
131,412 30,486 5.469 603 11.276 889.7 54,622 150,157 1973-74 
132,364 29,829 8.120 583 10,835 918.0 55,157 183,071 1974-75 
132.897 29,201 8,183 600 10,950 1.0122 T6071 267,391 1975-76 
134,175 24,303 7,609 S87 9940 1,067.2 BaRF I 310,596 1976-77 
133,295 26,613 7,968 5a) 10,444 1,129.6 88,177 326,611 1977-78 
134,586 18,726 7,866 o4t 10,605 1.t83.4 106.603 365,46] 1978-79 
137,765 17,396 7,688 605 TO A37 1,256.9 108.434 421,599 1979-80 
138,405 16,485 7,724 554 9.951 1,354.6 HIB 521 490,050 1981. } 
141,211 18,749 7,795 600 9,970 1,439.4 169,197 575,006 1981-82 
142,195 15,492 7,043 SH) 9.010 1496.1 194,740 691,847 4982-83 
143,728 16,209 7.222 505 9,186 1,533.5 211,158 784,928 JOSS Ad 
148,136 17,207 7528 S02 9,694 1,544.1 253,933 485,146 1984-85 
150,188 16,294 7.183 481 9,333 1,567.4 266,089 1,924,638 1985-86 
154.761 15,740 6,912 442 & 568 13753 280,435 1,132,270 1986-87 
52.982 16,879 Tad 539 9,505 lél6.2 344,468 1,347,926 1987-88 
154,195 17,038 Tal? | 438 4240) 1,693.4 403,039 Ta. 1988-89 
156,148 E7916 7576 399 9,726 1,751.9 463,868 na. 1959-90 
157,305 t 18,158 C6848 395 r 3,776 £7870 496,885 ma. 1990-9) 
159,351 F 19,137 t 7,437 r4ia 1 Odd 1,832.8 1 518,550 na. 1991-92 
160,364 19,333 7,260 395 D737 1894.9 370,120 La. 1992.93 


Or personal injury ur causing mote than a prescribed value of damage are included; the value of damage being $50 from July L9S7, $100 
from May !909, $300 from January 1976, $7,000 from October 1978 and $2,500 [tom December 1991. (h) Prior to 1957-58 all accidents 
involving death or any injury; from i July 1957, accidents invalving death or injury requiring medical treayment. (i) Prior to 1957-38 all 
cases of injury are included. From 1957-38 only cases of injury requiring medical treatment arc included. (j} Including motor cycles. 
(k} From 1980-81, motor vehicle taxcs excluding fines and tees forscrvice. (1) Revenue credited to Queensland up lo 1941-42; thereafter 
actual collections arc shown. Radio revenwe excluded from 1 July 1949. Prom July 1075 the figares are the combined revenue of Australia 
Post and Telecom. (mm) Calendar year ended 6 months earlier than the year shawn. (n} Dectease due to re-survey. 
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Year 


1860) 
1865 
1870 
i875 
i880 
1885 
189) 
1895 
if) 
1905 
1910 
915-14 
1920-21 
1925-26 
1930-31 
1935-36 
1940-41 
1945-46 
1950-54 
1955-56 
1960-61 


1961-62 
$962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 


1971-72 
1972.73 
1973-74 
1974-95 
1973-76 


1976-7? 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 


1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
984-85 
1985-86 


1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1991-91 


1991-92 
1992-93 


fa) Excluding specie. 


dmpurty (a) 


Exports (a) 


Foreign interstaie Foreign (6) {e) 
BO S000) 3 '0G0 

115 1,352 1 

j,444 3,478 491 

B75 eusttnt 1,336 

2,781 3,727 2,A4t) 
2,052 4,b13 1836 
6,152 5,976 3.470 
$159 4.312 4,929 
§,496 4,008 7,266 
8,194 5.446 8,264 
6.313 6,195 6,097 
10.856 Tid. 16,258 
14,002 nid 16,212 
23,651 fa 36.341 
37,546 fa. 47,170 
11,342 ia 32,478 
15,726 40,588 39.104 
14,483 $3,810 30.490 
24495 66,697 34,169 
£34,799 174,747 320,564 
$23,460} 322,89] 304,276 
$23, $54 $55,211 327.555 
OF, 723 443,304 344 885 
$34,233 352,605 $04,980 
161,683 £65,070 544,977 
199.516 723.730 488,222 
240,340 TOUS 26 462,596 
IOLGTT 71.084 499,907 
236,768 Ti4 2h 562,928 
288.599 R59.021 477.456 
294,102 935,604 T3519 
321,638 998,732 789,180 
274K4 1,US8.040h 980,954 
311.448 1,201 620 1,305,569 
542,646 1,395,836 1.380, 764 
580,051 1.42444 2,046 An? 
644,803 1,673,843 2,322,021 
835,771 2,156,804 2.815,6008 
BR7,179 2,386,429 2,821 362 
1,025,010 2,865,074 3,300,109 
1.321 Wi? 3,272,286 4,261,697 
1,882,815 3,813,455 4,501,290 
2,179,752 4.502 960 4,414,453 
1,994,408 4,440,625 44771 
2,086,861 4,767,048 5,473 451 
2,315,492 5,493,724 6.602996 
2,649,953 5,990,512 T7O, 770 
2,503,854 6.053.860 7,816,306 
2,845,214 6,729.19 R67 357 
3,788,425 8,318,040 9.088.931 
4,258,170 9.018.413 10,663,975 
4,903.467 8,078.424 TL AAS LFS 
5,026,691 8,856,882 TROS7 S61 
6,334,148 9.768, 700 ELT88.512 


EXTERNAL 

Prrerstete: Woat (d) 
OGD "HOD ky B00 
1,044 a re 
1.816 1,138 396 
3,731 8.070 1,019 
5,656 7.908 1,569 
5,055 7,822 1,361 
6.975 15,732 2,739 
12.144 21,704 4,644 
10.674 25,957 3,117 
10,825 17,123 2,571 
17.G06 16,022 2,655 
Ta. 46,450 8,357 
(La. 38,627 7B 
Ia. 45,892 12,434 
Ti. 99,770 25,888 
ta. 76,986 13,350 
28.714 63,911 15,741 
44,138 55,364 13,361 
48,470 73,881 24,261 
91,888 83,915 206,123 
181,178 79,196 96,834 
240,025 106,996 108,345 
235.664 110,550 416,037 
269,755 106,345 119.548 
300486 13,975 146.880 
324,Ali6 111,140 127,479 
382,732 97,188 106,703 
385,436 4,494 93,153 
405,750 98,144 98,828 
495,501 103,674 100,197 
547,784 1,104 85,309 
530,924 63,025 47,339 
$24,300 68.804 3),233 
366,002 73,187 104,231 
725,260 51,271 108,790 
683 805 46,226 62,076 
T2737? 34.030) 77,534 
972,090 67,772 422,965 
1.114.078 43,780 87,204 
1,412,182 51,641 112,393 
1,596,660) 30,661 124.007 
1,750,529 36.770 102,958 
1,888,993 38,334 412,169 
1,863,332 37,347 104,681 
2.057.611 40.592 124,951 
2,135,838 44,951 153,137 
2,464,716 48,156 183,664 
2,987,035 54,074 230,820 
3,176,760 44,287 272,059 
3,637,278 46,875 323,290 
4,080.27 t 38,768 227,050 
3,563,710 40,396 137.4351 
3,838,636 53,399 213,106 
4,235,453 39,144 154,362 


(b} From July 1978 recorded on a ‘State of origin” husis, not on a ‘State of final shipment’ basis as previously. 


(c) From July 1985 excluding non-merchandise trade. (d) Including the equivalent, in terms of greasy wool, of wool exported aller scouring 
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TRADE STATISTICS 


200 ke 


2 

16 

469 
3,207 
7,808 
J,068 
11,824 
16,605 
30.635 
34,577 
34,098 
27,520 
25.192 
27,978 
11,166 


14,552 
13.087 
15,984 
43,825 

U.86d 


£2,149 
8,638 
1,972 
2,136 
1,815 


3,726 
3827 
3,879 
2,880 
2,554 


1,442 
1,506 
1,536 
1,771 

609 


1,850 
1,728 
2,384 
2,696 
2,341 


1,932 
2,367 
2,316 
2,379 
2,080 


3,395 
2,501 


tloal 


Foreign exports {b} 
Butter Meat Sugar 

Sa) B'00e tOMRES S000 
23 ‘é “ 

5 (e) 314 18 

46 ic) 18] 8 

85 {e} 1,533 a6 

— 278 (e} 2,048 74 

2 1,922 (e) 7,710 229 

78 2,697 (e} 5,056 i37 
381 1,320 221 5 
1,483 3,288 27 i 
272 3,533 5 — 
3,928 7,446 f _— 
4,800 6,914 198,604 4.413 
703 5,288 21.529 3.869 
7,623 5,367 3814 SRB 5,460 
9,163 11,081 378,485 9,668 
10,945 8,487 139,887 5,300 
16,983 26,560 SAT G28 28.907 
19,148 59,325 594.678 48,598 
6,737 59,581 FOO,O45 69,322 
7,670 78,663 846,684 6.965 
6,924 43,312 1,152,995 89.823 
8,880 104.061 1.124.674 154.046 
9214 118.206 1,279.4558 114,632 
6,360 116,073 1,258,657 2.814 
7,158 118,533 1.643.075 98.113 
5,245 117.850 16018588 95,616 
1,199 13).889 2,047,013 116,233 
1,189 160,988 1.352,409 11.993 
1,079 168,122 1.541336 145.216 
3,597 211,746 1,974,163 206,241 
3,376 323,559 2,002,841 245,459 
3,489 297,261 L.761,037 217,870 
3,295 173,048 1,971,295 632,646 
2,795 253,732 1,975,296 361,333 
1,777 314,108 2.532, 195 629.9974 
1,987 380,465 2449713 528,213 
1,897 634,144 1,827,107 444, 161 
2,429 fd 362 2, E88, 121 661387 
1,130 553,898 2,545,584 1,136,206 
S566 553,095 2,496,840 758,026 
5324 621,851 2,541,843 554,665 
7641 685,216 2353 917 619 481 
8,052 679,268 2,520,148 372,862 
7,228 832.005 2,597,407 61,719 
6,002 1,005,376 2,464,590 032,078 
7.89 1,164,440 2,703,148 667,087 
§,929 1,069,864 3,165,151 852,930 
6,561 1,375,581 3,288,249 1,050,372 
5.984 1.52926 2,884,123 879,350 
9173 1,611,917 2,428,338 697,685 
8.449 1,779,444 3,127,112 986,462 


or carhonising: but excluding ooils and wool waste prior lo 1964-65. 


Torres 
Zehr 

2 

252 
2,843 
2.735 
TR G4 
43.639 
LAgs 
12,759 
4h] 
1H) 

as 
9H 65 
2,089 
30,27 1 
1,172 
Aa. 
fli. 
Tit. 
108 
SLO1S 


303,384 
234,709 
816,607 
1.201.447 
},648.387 


1,702,576 
2.307 245 
3.959705 
5,569,019 
6.802875 


8,993,729 
14.503, 770 
15,420,141 
17,443,238 
15,423,983 


18,526,027 
20,177,112 
19,296,373 
20,972,102 
23,210,246 


24,133,591 
25,853,432 
32,000,341 
46,446,291 
$1 648,032 


55,257,464 
58,320,995 
$5,254,392 
56,844,528 
56,070,220 


69,847,400 
FA, 737,948 


fe) Chiefly refined sugar. 


“4 
i= 
= 


lee Sutibaane | 


Sl 
2 
na. 
Da. 
ta. 
2 
338 


2,334 
2,008 
7,450 

10,684 

14,523 


14,822 
21,336 
33,700 
33,194 
73,228 


99,534 
159,751 
193,758 
374,715 
586,432 


749,05) 
48.204 
814.935 
920,502 
ESS. 506 


4,239,237 
1,563,687 
1,839,638 
2,707,162 
3,430,233 


3,246,974 
2,882,619 
2,742,751 
316,485 
3,258,324 


AH 254 
4.479,097 
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Year 


186} 
1865 
1870 
1R75 
1880 
1885 
TR9Ut 
1895 
P90 
£905 
1910 
1915-16 
1926-21 
1925-26 
1930431 
1935-36 
1940-41 
1945-46 
1950-51 
1955-56 
194-61 


1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-4 
1964-65 
1965-66 


1966-67 
1967-638 
1968-69 
1969-70) 
1970-71 


WVL-F2 
1972.73 
1973-74 
LOF4-73 
1975-76 


1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979.50 
1980-81 


1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 


1986-87 
W987.88 
T9KE-8o 
1989-9) 
1990-91 


1991-92 
1992-93 
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PRICE INDEX 
Industry price index numbers, 
Brisbane (building materials) 
Marerials used 
Materials te building 
used int Rowse other than Consumer Price index Brisbane (a) (b} 
buitedierge | Pesasee Bead bediegg.§ AANA 
Year fad? greatapas) (adi groups} Alf groups Food Clothing Housing 
1915-16 23 es TB 7.6 5.8 
1920-21 mn *s 11.3 OB 14.6 
1925-26 we és 10.0 R.5 &7 
93041 2 3 a7 6.9 74 
1935-36 7 - a4 6.9 a4 
194-41 ay 2 10.0) 74 &7 
945-46 és re fake i.6 8.5 12.2 ee 
1950-51 - - 16.9 4h 2th 15.2 
1953-36 ib * 23.9 222 26.6 20.9 
1956-57 ss A 25.2 22.9 27.3 22.4 
1957-58 4 - 25.7 23.3 28.1 23.5 
938-59 wo re 26.5 24.7 28.5 24.3 
1959-61) ‘5 +8 27.2 25.6 29,2 25,1 
1960-61 n e, 28.2 26.8 3Uh.0 26.1 
1961-62 & is 38.1 26.9 3th4 26.0 
1982-63 zs = 28.7 26.7 3thS 27.3 
1963-64 7 us 29.0 27.4 ML? 27.5 
1964-65 zh “s 30,1 29.1 314 28.2 
1965-66 Pe és 31.5 31.1 31.5 30.0 
1966-67 100.0 100.0 32.3 31.6 32.2 30.8 
1967-68 103.4 12,2 33.4 32.7 33.0 32.6 
198-69 105.6 105.1 34.1 33.1 33.6 33.8 
1969-70 109.4 110.3 35.1 34.0 44.6 34.9 
197-71 1t5.2 164 36.9 35.8 36.0 36.4 
971-72 124.8 t24.4 39.3 37,6 34.0 397 
1972-73 133.8 130.4 41.6 40,3 4.4 42.1 
1973-74 152.2 149.0 47.3 48,1 45.7 46.3 
1974-75 187.0 186.6 54.6 52.0 S522: 54.4 
1975-76 218.5 2143 fil.? S71 64.4 62,5 
1976-77 2435 2412 70,5 63.7 74.2 ae 
1977-78 265.1 26119 TA 70.3 82.0 80.4 
1978-79 28) ,3 278.6 83.4 776 87. B58 
1979-80 315.0 ~ (©) 100.0 91.5 89.8 93.8 91.6 
1980-81 363.7 113.2 100.0 100 100.0) HOU) 
1981-82 47.2 126.3 110.7 109.2 108.2 113.8 
1982-83 447.4 141.4 22,9 119.6 116.3 128.0 
1983-84 482.8 151.7 131.7 128.7 122.6 138.9 
1984-85 $14.6 159.4 137.9 134.9 128.9 143.4 
1985-86 {d) 100.0 169.6 149.0 145.3 139.9 150.3 
1986.87 104.6 174.7 14t& 156.8 153.0 156.8 
1987-88 1124 4.4 173.1 162.9 165.0 1640 
1988-89 123.8 213.7 183.4 176.9 PRS 179.3 
1989-90) 134.1 fe} 100.0 ION 100.0 £00.06 100.0 
19-91 1419 14.8 104.9 103.4 105.3 104.1 
1991-92 144.7 1074 107.0 1.6 106.0 102.0 
1992-93 147.8 He,9 108.5 107.8 106.8 OO7 


fa) Base of cach index up to 1988-89, 1980-81 = 100.0 except for ‘recreation and education’, Base: March quarter 1982 = 100.0. ‘C” Series 
Index numbers are shown to 1947-48: thereafter Consumer Price Index numbers are shown. There is no direct line of continuily between 
the two indexes and the group headings are camparable only in a broad sense. (6) Buse oP cach index from 1989-90: 1989-90 = 100.0. 
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STATISTICS 
Consumer Price Index, Brisbune tu) (b) 
Household 
equipment Tabacco Heaith and Recreation 
and and persenal aimed 

Operittion Transportation alcohol care education Year 

1915-16 

1920-24 

1925-26 

1930-31 

1935-3% 

1940-41 
7 1945-46 
25.5 LY5U-S] 
32.7 1955.56 

34.0 1956-57 

34.4 1957-58 

34.8 1958-59 

35.3 1959-60 

35,5 1960-61 

36.0) 1961-62 

36.0 1962-63 

35.6 1963-64 

360) 1964-45 

36.7 1965-66 

37.2 Lg 1966-87 

3729 32.9 1967-68 

39,1 34.0 1968-69 

39.6 34.5 1969.70 

40,8 38) 1974). 71 

42.8 40.8 Ws 1971-72 

44.6 41.9 42.6 32.9 1972-73 

4g 45.8 47,1 38.4 1973-74 

58.2 54. 54.4 47.2 1974-75 

67.5 63.7 645.7 44.1 1975-76 

73.5 TO 7hd 79.6 1976-77 

TO4 745 744 95.0 1977-78 

85.01 81.9 848.8 R48 TS? -79 

90,5 919 94.1 89.8 979-80 

106.0 100. 100.0 100.0 1980-81 

1o2 112.2 109.5 114.1 3 1984-82 

122.1 \247 123.4 134.1 107.3 1982-83 

131.3 137.4 135.0 133.8 114.5 1983-84 

138.8 144.8 144.5 121.9 11K.9 1984-85 

12.2 158.4 156.1 134.0 129.3 1985-86 

163.1 175.0 170.0 153.4 142.0) 1986-87 

175.2 189.0 186.8 168.7 154.3 1987-88 

186.0 197.0 205.9 182.1 163.9 1988-89 

| 100.0 1.0 100.0 100.0 "100.0 1989-90 
| 103.2 105.7 1h.9 AG 104.4 1990-91 
| 106.9 108.8 110.5 17.0 105.8 1991-92 
106.2 110.7 123.4 L187 107.2 1992-93 


(c} Base: 1979-80 = 100.0. Replaces previous index which had a hase of 1966-67 = 100.0. (d) Base: 1985-86 = 100.0. Replaces previous 
index which had a base of 1966-67 = 160.0. (e} Buse: 1989-90 = 100.0. Replaces previous index which bad w base of 1979-80 = LOUD. 
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GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


($ *000} 

Forestry, Manufacturing 

Livestock Livestock Trtat fishing and faet vale) 

Year Crops fa} disposals Products apricuiitere (a} Arettnag Mining (b} {c) 
1911 6.372 24,912 31,284 2.004 7,430 11,094 
1915 10,046 44 lid 51,150 3.352 6,794 15,510 
1920 20,772 4.284 69,0156 5,724 7,042 23,378 
1925-26 25,106 52,204 T7310 5,778 3,906 33,762 
1930-31 25,642 43,0192 a8, 734 3,260 2,658 27,057 
1935-36 24,760 42,144 66.904 5,470 4,860 31,366 
1940-41 36,776 62,476 OY 252 6,882 8516 43,289 
1945-46 51,626 78.638 130,264 7,118 7,242 60,539 
1950-341 84,842 286,378 371,220 E4100 22,038 15G,9!19 
1954-52 94,424 214,048 308,472 19,440 22,224 1T82.659 
1952-53 142,248 275,322 417,570 19,10) 36,074 196.419 
1953-54 146,982 271.904 418,586 21,358 36,802 220,500 
1954-55 155,862 265,164 471,026 20,626 45,082 240,121 
1955-56 152,496 274,096 424,592 22.518 SS AT2 256,160 
1936-57 162,025 334,006 486,094 24,804 61,460 276,799 
1957-58 173,536 258,618 430,148 24,660 52,926 287,96 
1958-59 191,310 287,252 478,562 22,0016 56.706 310,931 
1959-60 183,354 315,350 498,704 22,900 80,376 324,783 
1960-61 203,442 300,770 504,212 23,190 89,120 341,255 
1964 -A2 210,550 287, BS) 498,430 20,0154 83,100 S351),595 
1962-63 252,478 322,802 575,281 21,094 93,482 380,966 
1963-64 294,434 365,214 ASS. O48 23,500 HOO.9 70h 441,873 
1964-65 270,639 357,066 627,706 25,022 103,783 478,423 
1965-66 274,221 345,904 618,125 28,689 106,901 542,994 
1966-67 318,954 370,430) 689,383 25,806 146,080 592.607 
1967-68 308,922 370,298 679,221 26 IS 148,876 657,853 
1988-69 356,912 428,110 FHS 022 28,041 153,788 59,897 
1969-70 365,602 264,613 132.853 W367? 27,9350) 229,970 712,857 
1970-71 349,323 218,709 108,203 676,236 32,303 245,746 ma. 
1971-72 421 RRO 244,034 139,549 745,462 3A R19 239,208 B77 82 
1972-73 434,603 310,989 195,603 941,195 38,477 322,103 1,012,595 
1973-74 319,459 36,254 182,871 1,062,585 36,820 503,099 1,220,274 
1974-75 868,191 193,273 143.790 1,225,254 38,409 672,536 1,618,730 
1975-76 R51.854 243,15) 180,968 1,275,972 46,594 773,764 1,800,088 
1976-77 890,677 319,607 207,789 1,418,072 6,595 896,106 1,991,434 
1977-78 824.619 372,210 ZHIS89 1,407,418 75,217 9R5,872 2,090,444 
1978-79 1,097,281 R68,396 241.704 2,207,381 10,030 1.137.234] 2,327,426 
1979-80) 1,120,259 965,088 258,270 2,352,017 109,904 1e1h779 2,692,294 
1980-81 1,452,137 741,720 ZAPATA 2.411436 ThA. 1,445,863 3,074,868 
1981-82 1,472,311 832,322 314,496 2,619,128 na. 1.5)0,565 3,448,170 
1982-83 1,267,886 Tad 575 321,341 2,573,802 Ta, 1.811,443 3,445,095 
1983-84 1,743,833 995.982 381.210 3,119,025 ha. 1,928,690 3,700,629 
1984-85 1,695,068 1.045.121 408,382 3.148.575 ta. 2,602,332 4,385,491 
1985-36 1,670,977 156.712 415,693 3,143,382 na. 3,104,791 na, 
1986-87 1,623,277 1,349,452 83,153 3,475,882 na. 3,226,905 5,052,913 
1987-88 1,824,024 1.405,716 705,270 3,935,009 na 2,826,730 Ha. 
1988-89 2,302,344 1,503,225 FLAOTE AS10647 na. F 2,089,152 na. 
1989.90 2.390.010 1,672,464 746,464 4,808,938 na. 13,941,273 8,521,148 
1990-91 _ 2,445,122 ‘L.764,313 630,571 4,740,007 fa. 53,867,267 a 
1991-92 2,006,884 1 AF3.SH8 536,822 4,507,213 0.4. 3,735,539 DA. 
1992-93 2.293, 395 1,961,253 505,630 4,760,278 11.4. 3,983,785 na. 


(a) For 1989-90 and 1990-91, erop estimates were based on production from farms which had or were expected to have a minimum Estimated 
Value of Agricultura) Operations (EVAQ} of $20,000) anc from 1991-92 based on a minimum EVA of $22,500, (fh) From 1968-69 ‘value 
added’, From 1987-88 including metallic minerals, coal, and oi] and gay establishments only. Excluding cunstruclion materials and other 
aon-metallic minerals establishments, (c} Net value. including heat, hght and power antit 1967-68. Trom 1968-69 ‘value added’. From 
1975-76, excluding single-establishment enterprises with fewer than four persons employed. 
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